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VALEDICTORY 


HE FIRST NUMBER of the British Journal of Sociology 

appeared in March, 1950, published by Routledge and Kegan 

Paul on behalf of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Its editors were Professors Ginsberg, Glass, and 
Marshall, and the present writer was review editor and responsible for 
the production of the Journal. Since March, 1957 (Vol. VIII, No. 1), I 
have acted as managing editor, and the editorial board has been ex- 
panded by the membership of Professors Schapera and Titmuss and, 
since 1964, by that of Professor Gellner. In these fifteen years nearly 
four hundred articles, research notes and major reviews have been 
published. An attempt has been made to favour no school, centre, 
country or variety of serious sociology and to represent fairly social 
anthropology, social administration and relevant areas of history, 
philosophy, and social psychology. So far as has been possible the BJS 
has striven to be neutral about all sociological issues except that of 
quality. 

Of course we have not succeeded, but we have tried. Indeed we have 
sometimes leaned over in the attempt to recognize merit in strange - 
places, quality in work whose nature or assumptions were alien to our 
own. The task of editorship is always Procrustean—but where Pro- 
crustes had sometimes to stretch his guests to fit his bed, our task has 
been mainly to lop: I hardly dare say how many articles have been 
submitted to the BFS but the number is over one thousand. Out of this 
mass of material, if I may speak particularly of the last eight volumes of 
which I was managing editor, I only regret that I did not pursue a 
more positive line more in accord with my personal judgement as to the 
nature and growth of sociology, and that I did not commission more 
articles. However that may be, we have I think contributed to the 
growth of the subject and its acceptance in the scholarly world. The 
revival of The Sociological Review with its different outlook and emphasis, 
but the same aims, has aided our work, and there has been no rivalry 
between us. In 1950 there were only four real departments of sociology 
in Britain, and today there are about thirty. 

Our resources have been small or we might have done more. We 
have had no permanent accommodation and only part-time secretarial 
assistance—though those who have had to deal with the BJS will 
know that but for the resource and work of Mrs. Margaret Jones it 
could not in recent years have appeared, and in editorial matters we 
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VALEDICTORY ` A 
have been able to rely on the unbounded tolerance and constant help 
of our publishers, Only since the summer of 1964 have we had the ip- 
valuable aid of Mr. Keith Hopkins as review editor. Our contributors 
are unpaid, and the standard set by our reviewers in their thankless and 
difficult job has been one of our prides. Under Mr. Hopkins’ care one 
can expect the B7S to gain new lustre in a world where the only more 
certain way of making enemies than b~ reviewing is to edit reviews. 

The work done by the founding editors in the early years of the - 
Journal involved a certain shift of respensibility over time from Morris ` 
Ginsberg to Tom Marshall and then tə David Glass. I am grateful to 
allof them for their care and patience. Since 1957 I have been the debtor 
of every member of the board, and a>ove all I thank them for their 
generosity as readers and assessors—a generosity not just of judgement 
but above all of time, Even so the BJE has taken up every week more 
than a day of my life and its cares have followed me to Ghana and the 
United States—thowzgh my work ther: was greatly lightened by the 
efforts of Professor John Smith, now of Southampton. | 

But it is high time for a change in what is, for British sociology, a new 
world with unknown frontiers. The n=w Editorial Board displays its 
membership on our cover. The new managing editor is Dr. Terence 
Morris. He will be able to re-make th: B7S and yet draw on the ex- 
perience of its first fifteen years, and ke will be able to draw on the 
pooled resources of three of the leading sociological journals of the 
European mainland. I lock forward tc his regime, and the pleasure of 
picking up the BJS with expectation aad surprise. I know it will con- 
tribute to the development of our subject. 
DonaLp G. MacRAE 


THE SUICIDE PROBLEM IN 
FRENCH SOCIOLOGY 


Anthony Giddens 


the origins and the course of a controversy in French sociology 

revolving around the question: what contributions can socio- 
logy make to the analysis of suicide?, (2) to examine critically certain 
of the issues arising out of the controversy; (3) to offer some suggestions 
concerning the direction which research into suicide should take in 
the future. The suicide controversy in French sociology, which reached 
its peak in the period between the two world wars, centred particularly 
around the thesis advanced by Durkheim in Le Suicide, but its beginnings 
can be traced much further back.? It is not generally realized today, in 
fact, how far Durkheim’s work itself was grounded in previous studies 
of suicide produced by earlier nineteenth-century writers. 


M: PURPOSES in this paper are the following: (1) to describe 


I 


Suicide was the subject of extended debate even in the eighteenth 
century.? Most eighteenth century works on suicide were concerned 
with the moral implications of the suicidal act, but towards the end of 
the century writers began to turn their attention to discussing the 
significance of the apparently rapidly rising suicide rates in Europe,’ 
and out of this a more objective concern with the determinants of 
suicide began to develop. 

One of the earliest comprehensive investigations of suicide was made 
by Falret in his De P’hypochondrie et du suicide (1822).4 Falret examined 
at some length both ‘internal causes’ of suicidal tendencies in the 
individual, which he attributed principally to certain forms of inherited 
mental disorder, and ‘external causes’ producing variations in suicide 
rates between different groups.’ De l hypochondrie et du suicide was followed 
by a proliferation of works on suicide by French, German and Italian 
writers. Perhaps the most influential of these were those by Guerry 
(1833), Lisle (1856) and Legoyt (1881) in France, Quételet (1835) in 
Belgium, Wagner (1864) and Masaryk (1881) in Germany, and Morselli 
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(1879) and Ferri (1883) in Italy. There were many others. In terms af 
sheer bulk of material, suicide was prcbably one of the most discussed 
social problems of the nineteenth century.” By the time at which Durk- 
heim wrote, a substantial number of empirical correlations had been 
established linking suicide rates with a range of social factors. Later 
writers confirmed Falret’s contention that suicide rates tend to rise dur- 
ing periods of rapid social change ani in times of economic depres- 
sion;® and that rates vary positively with socio-economic position, being 
highest in professional and liberal occupations, and lowest among the 
chronically poor.® The fact that suicide rates are higher in urban 
. localities than in rural areas was extensively documented.!° Some 
writers claimed to have shown that suicide rates co-vary with crime 
rates, but are inversely related to rates of homicide.t1 Wagner was 
perhaps the first to identify clearly a direct relationship between rates 
of suicide and the religious denominations of Protestantism and Catho- 
licism, but this was quickly substantiated by later investigation.1* It was 
widely shown that suicide rates vary Dy sex, age and marital status; 
as well as by time of the year, day of the week, and hour of the day.13 

Some writers gave prominence tc racial and climatic factors in 
accounting for differential suicide rates. Most, however, questioned 
this type of explanation, and looked irstead to social causes. Quételet 
placed great emphasis, as Durkheim later did, on the relative stability 
of suicide rates from year to year in comparison with other demographic 
data,!4 attempting to interpret differences between: suicide rates in 
terms of variations in the ‘moral density’ of society. Most writers 
attributed the general rise in suicide rates to the dissolution of the 
traditional social order and the transition to industrial civilization, with 
its concomitants of increasing ‘rationality’ and individualism—an 
explanation close to that later elaborated by Durkheim."5 

Most of the early nineteenth century investigations of suicide took 
for granted a close relationship between suicide and ‘mental disorder. 
The notion that suicide derived from ‘miserable insanity’? was clearly 
in part a survival of the belief that succide is of diabolical inspiration, 
a view which, under the impress of the Church, held sway until some 
way through the eighteenth century. The theory that-suicide is always 
associated with some form of mental disorder was, however, given 
its most definitive formulation in Esquirol’s classic Maladies mentales 
(1838).17 ‘Suicide’, asserted Esquirol, ‘shows all the characteristics of 
mental disorders of which it is in fact only a symptom.’ 18 In this 
view, since suicide is always symptcratic of mental illness, it is to 
the causes of the latter that the student of suicide must turn in order 
to explain the phenomenon. The nature and distribution of mental 
disorder in any population determine the distribution of suicide in 
that population. ` 

The question of how far, and in what ways, suicide is related to 
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mental disorder became a major problem occupying writers on suicide 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, and was discussed at 
séme length by Durkheim. 


II 


The originality and vitality of Durkheim’s work did not lie in the 
empirical correlations contained in Le Sutcide: all of these had been 
previously documented by other writers. Durkheim took a great deal 
of material directly from the works of Legoyt, Morselli and Wagner, 
and used Ottingen’s Die Moralstatistik extensively as a source of data. 1° 
Where Durkheim’s work marked a decisive advance was in the attempt 
to explain previous findings in terms of a coherent sociological theory. 
Previous writers had used a crude statistical methodology to show 
relationships between suicide rates and a variety of factors: Durkheim 
developed this technique in order to support a systematic sociological 
explanation of differential suicide rates. Durkheim was by no means 
the first to recognize that suicide rates could be explained sociologi- 
cally;?° but no writer before Durkheim had presented a consistent 
framework of sociological theory which could bring together the major 
empirical correlations which had already been established. 

The basic contention made by Durkheim in Le Suicide is that prob- 
lems relating to the analysis of suicide rates can be separated in a 
clear-cut fashion from those relating to the psychology of the individual 
suicide. The suicide rate of a society or community ‘is not simply a 
sum of independent units, a collective total, but is itself a new fact 
sui generis, with its own unity, individuality and consequently its own 
nature... 2! The factors governing the distribution of suicide are 
‘obviously quite distinct’ from those determining which particular indivi- 
duals in a group kill themselves.?? Having rejected inherited insanity, 
psychological imitation, race and various ‘cosmic’ factors as possible de- 
terminants of the distribution of suicide, Durkheim located these deter- 
minants in aspects of social structure, distinguishing three main types 
of suicide: egoistic, anomic and altruistic. Strictly speaking, these are 
not types of suicide, but types of social structure producing high rates 
of suicide. Egoism refers to a low level of ‘integration’ in social structure; 
anomie to a dearth of regulative norms in society. Egoistic and anomic 
suicide are the predominant types in modern society. 

Durkheim used the analysis of suicide explicitly as a platform for the 
vindication of his sociological method. He did not limit himself, more- 
over, to delineating a sociological analysis of suicide rates, but tended 
tg argue as if the role of psychology in the explanation of suicide would 
be a subordinate one.?? In a general way Durkheim’s polemic was 
directed at Tarde and other ‘reductionist’ schools of social thought. *4 
More specifically, however, Durkheim’s argument was also directed 
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at Esquirol and other representatives of the view that suicide rates 
could be explained directly in terms of the distribution of mental 
disorder. i 

The publication of Le Suicide stimulated divergent reactions in France. 
Durkheim’s immediate disciples were prepared to adopt the text as a 
model of sociological method. Others, particularly in the field of 
psychology, were equally ready to reject entirely the claims for sociology 
advanced in the book. Most psychologists and psychiatrists continued 
to be heavily influenced by the ‘psychiatric thesis’, stemming from the 
position established by Esquirol, in relation to suicide. This thesis 
entailed the following four propositions: (1) suicide is always the pro- 
duct of some psychopathological condition; (2) the causes of suicide 
- must thus be sought in the causes of the relevant types of mental 
disorder; (3) these causes are biological rather than social;*® (4) socio- 
logy can therefore make little if any contribution to the analysis of 
suicide. 


I 


The foundations were thus laid for a controversy which, although 
part of a broader conflict between Durkheim’s advocacy of sociology 
as an autonomous discipline and the resistance of its detractors, did 
not become fully developed until the period following World War I, 
after the death of Durkheim himself. l 

The first major assault on Durkheim’s position was launched in 1924 
by de Fleury, a psychiatrist, in his L’Angotsse humaine.*” Following 
broadly the theoretical standpoint established by Esquirol, and support- 
ing his argument with case-history material, de Fleury reiterated that 
suicide is always derivative of mental disorder, the causes of which are 
biopsychological rather than social. Suicidal tendencies, he concluded, 
are found mainly in persons suffering from cyclical depressive disorder 
(cyclothymia). This type of affective disorder, stated de Fleury, depends 
upon inherited characteristics of temperament: the disposition to 
suicide is biologically ‘built into’ such individuals. The tendency to 
states of morbid depression, moreover, according to de Fleury, develops 
largely independently of the objective circumstances of the individual. 
It is of little consequence, therefore, whether the individual is integrated 
into a group or not. While fluctuations in suicide rates can possibly be 
linked in a very crude way to social or economic changes, their role in 
the aetiology of suicide is even then only a secondary one: such changes 
may only serve to partially ‘cluster’ the suicides of individuals who 
would in any case kill themselves at a later date. The state of morbid 
anxiety into which depressive individuals periodically lapse, wrote de 
Fleury, ‘is, in the immense majority of cases, the only cause of suicide’. 28 

In 1930 Halbwachs published Les Causes du suicide, a work intended to 
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review, in the light of later statistics, the conclusions reached by 
Durkheim thirty years earlier.** Halbwachs provided confirmation in 
detail of Durkheim’s generalizations relating suicide rates to family 
structure? and religious denomination.’ However, Halbwachs em- 
phasized that it is illegitimate to use, as Durkheim did, statistical 
relationships of this sort independently as if each had a separate 
significance. The influence of family structure, for instance, cannot, 
argued Halbwachs, be detached from ‘a much broader social milieu’.3* 
The same is true of the religious factor. In France, for example, the 
more strongly Catholic groups tend to be also the most conservative and 
‘traditional’, and have a strongly integrated family structure. It is not 
possible to separate the specifically religious practices from a broader 
community structure of which they are one part. According to Halb- 
wachs, several of the factors which Durkheim isolated as producing a 
high suicide rate combine in the characteristics of modern urban life. 
Halbwachs provided an extensive comparative analysis of suicide rates 
in urban and rural areas showing that, in general, rates are highest in 
large towns.°* Reviewing Durkheim’s propositions regarding suicide 
and social change, through an examination of the relationship between 
fluctuations in the business index and suicide in Germany during the 
period 1880-1914, Halbwachs confirmed that suicide rates do tend to 
rise during economic crises. The increment in the rate does not, how- 
ever, take place only at the lowest point of a trough, but is spread over 
the whole phase of the depression. Durkheim’s thesis that rates of 
suicide rise during periods of marked economic prosperity was not 
substantiated: on the contrary, during such periods suicide rates tend 
to decline.*4 

Although his statistical analysis is generally supportive of Durkheim’s, 
Halbwachs rejected the typology of egoism and anomie proposed by 
Durkheim.’ In Halbwachs’ own theory, suicide is attributed directly 
to the ‘social isolation’ of the suicidal individual. Suicide rates are high 
in social structures promoting the detachment of individuals from stable 
relationships with others—as is the case, according to Halbwachs, in 
urban communities.2* Halbwachs discussed in some detail the 
psychiatric thesis advanced by de Fleury. According to Halbwachs, 
only a minority of suicides are associated with a recognizable form 
of mental disorder;*? and these, he claimed, are not incompatible with 
his theory. ‘Normal’ suicides in Halbwachs’ theory may become 
detached from relationships with others as a consequence of many 
factors, which include many of the ‘motives’ popularly offered for 
suicide—such as failure in business, unrequited love, chronic illness, 
ete. But ‘pathological’ suicides also derive from the social isolation of 
the suicidal individual: it is precisely those mental disorders producing 
‘a failure of adaptation between the individual and his miliew 38 which 
culminate in suicide. In both ‘normal’ and ‘pathological’ suicides, 
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Halbwachs concluded, the ‘true’ caus of the suicide is a social lacuna - 
which surrounds the individual suicide. In reaching this conclusion, 
although questioning Durkheim's analysis in several respects, Halb- 
wachs reaffirmed the validity of the sociological approach to suicide: 
suicide is primarily a social phenomeron.®* 

‘Those who were favourable to the psychiatric thesis found 
Halbwachs’ arguments unconvincing. Dourbon, for example, reviewing 
Halbwachs’ book, accused the latter of an incompetent assessment of 
the relevance of psychopathology to suicide. Courbon repeated that 
suicide derives universally from patholegical anxiety and depression and 
that these are ‘through their purely Jiological nature’ as completely 
independent of social factors as are colour of eyes or reaction time.*? 
In his Psychologie pathologique du suicide (1932), Delmas summed up the 
views of the psychiatric school on the question of suicide, and made an 
explicit attempt to destroy the sociological standpoint of Durkheim and 
Halbwachs.*! Social factors cannot posibly play a significant role in the 
aetiology of suicide, argued Delmas, ince suicide takes place in such 
small proportion to any population. It3ounds impressive to say that one 
country A has a suicide rate of 450 (pez million) per year, while another 
country B has a rate of only 50. But :nvert these proportions, and we 
have a comparison of the following crder: 999,550 (per million) per 
year do not commit suicide in country A, while 999,950 do not commit 
suicide in country B. The proportional difference between those who do 
not commit suicide is very small indeed. How could we say that there 
exist general social factors which ‘prozect’ 999,950 in every million in 
country B, whereas only 999,550 are “Drotected’ in country A?#? 

Using the same psychiatric classification as de Fleury, Delmas re- 
peated that the ‘fundamental cause’ of suicide** is pathological depres- 
sion; and that the tendency to depressive states. develops largely 
independently of the external situatioa of the individual. Endogenous 
changes, according to Delmas, produe with advancing age more pro- 
found and protracted states of melansholic anxiety:! this, he claimed, 
rather than any changes in the social position of the ageing individual, 
is the major factor behind the commen observation that suicide rates 
tend to rise with increasing age. The -ame can be said, he concluded, 
of other apparent direct causal relatiorships between suicide and social 
phenomena. If suicide rates are highe- among unmairied than among 
married people, it is because depressivzs tend not to marry. It is never- 
theless the endogenous process of depression which is aetiologically 
crucial; the vast majority of suicides ‘are exclusively the result of a 
biopsychological mechanism into which nothing social enters...’ 44 

In Le Suicide (1933) Blondel finally-attempted to reconcile the thèse 
psychiatrique with the thèse soctologigz.45 According to Blondel, in 
‘normal’ suicides the social situation of the suicidal individual is a 
crucial determinant; the depressive personality, however, is born with 
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a,constitutional tendency towards pathological depression, and this is 
the ‘deep-lying cause’ of his suicide. Although the role of social factors 
inthe aetiology of cyclothymic suicides is less central than in ‘normal’ 
suicides, in both cases there is nevertheless an interaction between the 
social and the non-social.4¢ This view was endorsed by several other 
writers.4? Dombrowski, for example, in his Les Conditions psychologiques du 
suicide (1929) had stressed that the controversy could only be resolved 
by examining the interplay between psychological and social factors.“ 
Psychopathological states, he suggested, produce in certain individuals 
a Minderwertigkeit which promotes a ‘disharmony’ in social relationships, 
thus leading to the social isolation of the individual emphasized by 
Halbwachs as the ‘true’ cause of suicide.* 


IV 


Little further progress in the resolution of the controversy was made 
before the intervention of World War II, and since the war suicide has 
not received the same amount of attention as a test problem in French 
sociology. ®° This is partly due to a pronounced shift in the predominant 
character of French sociology generally. Until the period immediately 
preceding World War II, sociology in France remained firmly set in 
the theoretical cast moulded by Durkheim. Although some of Durk- 
heim’s most able followers were killed in World War I, several of the 
prominent figures (such as Halbwachs) survived and dominated the 
sociological scene up to 1940. 

In the late nineteen-thirties, however, particularly under the leader- 
ship of Gurvitch, theoretical sociology in France began to come increas- 
ingly under the influence of German phenomenology.®+ In his Essais de 
sociologie (1939) Gurvitch propounded a detailed series of criticisms of 
the fundamental tenets of Durkheim’s sociology, attempting to expose 
certain of the major theoretical questions with which Durkheim had 
concerned himself as ‘pseudo-problems’—problems falsely posed.*? One 
such ‘pseudo-problem’ involves the debate over ‘society’ and ‘the 
individual’. Both Durkheim and Tarde, Gurvitch emphasized, while 
engaging in a protracted polemic with each other, made a false opposi- 
tion between society and the individual; there is, in fact, a constant 
‘reciprocity’ between the ‘individual’ and the ‘social’. In an article 
published in 1952, Bastide took up again the suicide controversy within 
the framework laid down by Gurvitch, arguing that the controversy 
hinged upon the same mistaken conception of the relationship between 
society and the individual.’ The psychiatric thesis states that suicide 
is an ‘individual’ matter, since it depends mainly upon ‘internal’ bio- 
psychological mechanisms, and that consequently the study of suicide 
is a psychological rather than a sociological matter. But this argument 
only has any weight if we accept the ontological realism of a dichotomy 
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between society and the individual. To admit that psychology can 
properly contribute to ths analysis of suicide does not mean that 
suicide, in certain aspects—particularly as a demographic phenomenon 
—cannot be studied sociologically; conversely, to accept that social 
factors play a role in the aetiology of suicide does not entail the exclusion 
of other factors as having causative force.°4 


Conclusion: suicide and soctclogical analyst: 

The suicide controversy in French sociology is of interest not only 
because of the direct content of the argument. Tracing the origins of 
the dispute allows a fascinating insight into the historical ‘depth’ which 
an intellectual controversy may have: the issues involved in the debate 
were already set out, and not in a radically different guise, in the early 
nineteenth-century literature on suicide. Through the agency of 
Durkheim, however, the analysis of suicide became a critical issue in 
the struggle to establish sociology as a recognized academic discipline 
in France. This was, of course, largely due to Durkheim’s own stage- 
management; as Lévi-Strauss remarks, ‘the clash ‘occurred on the 
ground Durkheim had himself chosen: the problem of suicide’.*® 

Durkheim’s interest in suicide as a research problem was a direct 
development from his concerns in De la division du travail soctal.5¢ But 
two other factors lay behind his selection of suicide as a topic for a 
comprehensive investigation. Firstly: the very volume of work which 
had already been carried out by previous writers provided an abundant 
source of data which could be used to develop a systematic sociological 
analysis of suicide. Secondly: suicide appears to be wholly ‘an individual 
action affecting the individual only... . 5? The demonstration of the 
relevance of Durkheim’s sociological method to the analysis of an 
apparently purely ‘individual’ phenomenon had a particular signific- 
ance in the context of the dispute with Tarde over the nature of social 
reality. Le Suicide represents a brilliant vindication of Durkheim’s funda- 
mental thesis that social facts can be studied as ‘realities external to 
the individual’ 58 as against Tarde’s position that the subject-matter 
of sociology consists in ‘the sum of consciousness in individuals’.5® The 
character of the subsequent suicide controversy cannot be fully under- 
stood apart from the broader dispute between Durkheim and Tarde. 
As Gurvitch has shown, the Durkheim—Tarde debate depended in part 
upon a fruitless argument about the primacy of the ‘social’ over the 
‘individual’. The degree cf interdisciplinary rivalry which became 
manifest in the suicide cortroversy was largely contingent upon the 
acceptance of the same misconceived ontological dichotomy. 

The major substantive issue separating the thèse sociologique from the 
thèse psychiatrique concerns tne ‘patholozical’ nature of suicide. In one 
sense this question is easily resolved; since suicide is in all societies 
statistically a rare phenomenon, considered in terms of deviation from 
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the majority suicide is necessarily an ‘abnormal’ act. But the real 
problems are the extent to which suicide must be explained in terms of 
factors producing recognized forms of mental disorder, and the relation- 
ship of these factors to variables of social structure. There is no systematic 
evidence to support the contention that suicide is universally associated 
with identifiable forms of mental illness.% It is probable that most 
suicides are preceded by some form of depression: but only in a minority 
of cases is this part of a recurrent pathological depressive disorder.*! 
Moreover, only a small proportion of individuals suffering from depres- 
sive disorder actually attempt or commit suicide.6* Empirically, there- 
fore, the thése psychiatrique has not been borne out by later research. 

The question of the relationship between suicide and mental disorder 
served, however, as a cloak for the real theoretical problem in the 
French suicide controversy: the relevance of sociology to the explana- 
tion of suicide. As has been indicated, the dispute depended at least 
partly upon a misconception shared by both sides and integral to the 
Durkheim-Tarde debate: that suicide is ‘fundamentally’ either a 
‘social’ or an ‘individual’ phenomenon.* It would be facile, however, 
to dismiss the core of the dispute as a ‘pseudo-problem’. The relation- 
ship between social and psychological factors in the aetiology of suicide 
is a focal problem in suicide theory, and one which bears directly upon 
the analysis of other phenomena which can be construed in terms of 
rates (e.g. homicide, crime and delinquency, or divorce). 

It was Delmas’ contention that, since suicide is statistically infrequent 
in relation to the total population of a society, social factors cannot play 
a significant role in its aetiology. The only necessary implication of this 
argument, in fact, is that sociology cannot furnish a complete explanation 
of suicide since only a small proportion of those in, for example, a loosely 
integrated community actually kill themselves. But to pose the question: 
why are suicide rates so small? does allow a clearer insight into the error 
of Durkheim’s supposition that the explanation of incidence,*4 as a 
psychological problem, can be conceptually and methodologically 
separated from the sociological analysis of suicide rates. In Durkheim’s 
conception, optimally integrated social structures ‘protect’ their com- 
ponent individuals against suicide; in loosely integrated structures, or in 
states of anomie, the members cf the group are less ‘protected’, In the 
former conditions, suicide rates will be low; in the latter, rates will 
correspondingly increase. The question of why individual A commits 
suicide—why A is a suicidal personality—while B, in an identical social 
situation, does not, is, according to Durkheim, a psychological matter, 
and not relevant to the explanation of rates: in an economic depression, 
for example, it will be A, rather than B, who commits suicide. However, 
to ask: why are rates so small?, which is clearly a central question in 
the aetiology of any rate, is to ask: why are most of the population ‘B’s 
rather than ‘A’s? Such a question, the answer to which depends upon an 
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understanding of the factors producing suicidal propensities in the indi- 
vidual, is directly relevant to an explanatory assessment of suicide rates. 
The factors governing the distributior of suicide in a community cannot 
therefore be usefully considered in isolation from those determining why 
individual A commits suicide while individual B does not, i.e. apart 
from the study of suicidal personality. Durkheim’s position is given a 
spurious plausibility by the assimilaticn of an ideographic question (why 
did this particular individual A comm-t suicide?) to the more important 
general psychological problem (why does a particular type of individual 
commit suicide?), The answer to the -irst question depends partly upon 
the investigation of strictly ‘individua? factors in the particular suicide’s 
life-history; the answer to the secord question entails a generalized 
psychological theory of suicidal personality. 

This has important implications. Advance in suicide theory since 
Durkheim published Le Suicide has keen limited indeed: writers have 
offered substitute terms to embody, often in less precise formulation, 
Durkheim’s major concepts; but litt has been added in extension of 
his theory.*® A major reason for this is that, although the same degree 
of interdisciplinary rivalry has not ceveloped as among their French 
counterparts, writers outside of France have tended to follow Durkheim 
in maintaining a strict conceptual and methodological separation 
between statistical analyses of suicid» rates and case-history studies of 
individual suicides. It is symptamatis of this separation that in one of 
the most influential psychological studies of suicide, Menninger’s Man 
Against Himself, Durkheim is not ever mentioned.** While the theoreti- 
cal literature on the psychology of su.cide is fragmentary and tentative 
in character, there are certain ideas, based mainly upon the psycho- 
analytic theory of depression, which emerge from it.67 The major 
proposition of this theory is that suizidal tendencies in the individual 
can be interpreted as eggression stimulated by external objects, but 
displaced against the self, a process governed basically by the nature 
of super-ego formation. Further advance in suicide theory might be 
obtained by the establishment of theoretical connections linking 
‘suicidogenic’ social structure (e.g. egoism/anomie) with the determin- 
ants of suicidal personality as conczived in psychoanalytic theory.** 
That fruitful lines of articulation are potentially open to development 
has already been demonstrated Sy Henry and Short in their Suicide and 
Homicide, which examines correlation between suicide rates and certain 
social variables in terms of suck a framework.®* 

There are also important empirical lines of convergence between 
sociological and psychological studs of suicide which offer as yet 
unexplored research possibilities. Egnistic suicide in Durkheim’s con- 
ception derives from a low level of integration in social structure. If 
‘low integration’ is considered ix: terms of the individual member of the 
group it can be said that it entail: the relative detachment of the 
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individual from defined relationships with others. A social structure 
which is loosely integrated tends to promote the isolation of individuals 
from closely structured relationships with others. It was this aspect of 
Durkheim’s theory which was taken up by Halbwachs. Now one finding 
which emerges from studies of case-histories of individual suicides is that 
many suicidal individuals from childhood either (1) show an incapacity 
to form lasting affective relationships with others, or (2) depend 
excessively upon one single relationship with another, usually a parent. 
Here we are evidently approaching the same net result—the social 
isolation of the individual—from the standpoint of the suicidal person- 
ality. The crucial question here is: under what conditions does social 
isolation become psychologically ‘translated’ into a phenomenal situa- 
tion which the individual defines as ‘suicidal’? 

A systematic theory of suicide cannot be developed through an ad hoc 
combination of sociological and psychological concepts, but only in the 
context of a generalized understanding of relationships between social 
structure and personality. If personality were a biological ‘given’, this 
might be simple enough. In sociology today, however, it is axiomatic 
that personality (1) develops basically in terms of interaction with 
others, and (2) continues in adulthood to be structured to a significant 
. degree through such interaction. It is undoubtedly true that funda- 
mental dimensions of personality structure are established early in life; 
it is also the case that personality is never a completely confined or 
static system: important dispositions of personality are mediated in a 
continuing fashion through interaction with others. The relationship 
between ‘suicidogenic’ social structure and suicidal personality structure 
is therefore not likely to be a simple or unilateral one. The process of 
socialization, and the social relationships which are crucial in it, are 
themselves conditioned by factors of social structure which probably 
overlap considerably with the structural conditions which Durkheim 
outlined as ‘directly’ producing given rates of suicide. The typical 
nineteenth-century Protestant family structure, for example, may have 
entailed a type of socialization process producing a high incidence of 
suicidal personality structure; this could plausibly have operated in 
conjunction with the internalization of values stressing individualism 
within a value framework representing a loosely integrated system. It 
is not only variables in the formation of suicidal personality structure, 
moreover, which may affect the distribution of potentially suicidal 
individuals in society: institutions or regions may, as Delmas in fact 
indicated, selectively attract suicidal personalities. Thus one factor con- 
tributing to high rates of suicide in areas of ‘social disorganization’ 
inside cities might be that suicidal individuals tend to gravitate into 
such areas,”° 

The relationship of mental disorder to suicide is itself a problem 
which can only be explicated within a framework emphasizing the 
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interaction of diverse aetiological relationships.. This remains an 
essential, and even today a largely unresolved, research problem; but 
it presents no theoretical difficulties so long as it is not posed in terms 
of causal exclusiveness.*! The structural conditions which have been 
isolated as ‘suicidogenic’ are undoubtedly also significant in the aetio- 
logy of mental disorder, 2s well as of other ‘deviant’ phenomena such 
as alcoholism or drug addiction.’?* Indeed a major problem which 
presents itself, and which can only be answered within the context of 
studies relating personality mechanisms to factors of social structure, is 
that of specifying the diferential circumstances producing different 
types of ‘deviant’ behaviour within the same broad structural context. 
This leads on to certain important methodological considerations. 
The theoretical separation which has been maintained between socio- 
logical and psychological studies of suicide has been reinforced by a 
concomitant clear-cut methodological dichotomy. Sociological investi- 
gations of suicide have almost universally relied upon simple corre- 
lational studies between suicide rates, assessed from official statistics, and 
a limited range of social variables. Psychological studies of suicide have 
been based almost wholly upon psychiatric case-histories—consisting 
of data obtained either from observations of individuals who have made 
unsuccessful attempts at suicide, or from post factum: analysis of records 
of mental hospital patients who subsequently committed suicide. Now 
clearly the investigation of suicide offers peculiar research problems: it 
is extremely difficult to icentify the relevant population of individuals 
until after they have put themselves beyond reach of interview; and 
there is evidence indicating that there are significant differences between 
many attempted suicides and actual suicides. It is also not easy to assess 
the degree of error to which official suicide statistics are subject. These 
factors seriously limit the research techniques that can be used in study- 
ing suicide. Reliance upon methods of simple correlations on the one 
hand, and analysis of psychiatric case-material on the other is, neverthe- 
less, unduly restrictive: indeed, the successful analysis of relationships 
between variables of ‘suicidogenic’ social structure and suicidal person- 
ality will depend to a great extent upon an extension of research 
methods in this field. Several types of research procedure might yield 
profitable results: (1) quantitative analysis of fairly large numbers of 
individual cases within given communities in terms of both char- 
acteristics of personality and social position and background. Difficulties 
remarked upon above hamper the collation of data for this type of 
investigation, since it must necessarily be made post factum. Official 
“records are usually too meagre to be of great value, although Sainsbury 
did perform a useful study of this kind, using coroners’ records? in 
London.” There are possible methods of collecting more adequate data; 
in her study of suicide in Paris, for example, Serin showed that it is 
feasible to obtain information through interviews with relatives and 
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agquaintances of each reported suicide taken systematically very soon 
after the event.’4 (2) Study of samples of attempted suicides which have 
deinonstrably failed only through technical failures in the chosen 
instrument of execution. (3) Laboratory experimentation “exploring 
factors influencing the control and expression of aggression in indivi- 
duals and groups. (4) Observational studies of patterns of socialization 
connected with the inhibition or facilitation of the external expression 
of aggression in different groups. A major concern of future research, 
in which the latter two methods could be profitably used, should be to 
elucidate relationships between actual suicide and those formsof suicidal 
behaviour which do not involve self-destruction (attempted suicide, 
suicidal threats).’> Research into suicide in the past has been almost 
wholly concentrated on the slender population of suicides themselves. 
But clearly relevant to the question: why do some individuals, in 
certain social situations, kill themselves? is the converse: why do others, 
in a great range of social situations, not display suicidal behaviour? 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that in this paper I have 
limited myself to the consideration of certain important problems 
relevant to the sociology of suicide raised in the French suicide con- 
troversy. I have not attempted a thorough analysis of Durkheim’s Le 
Suicide, nor have I tried to provide an overall discussion of the present 
state of research into suicide.’ Both of these tasks would have to be 
tackled in a more comprehensive survey of problems involved in the 
sociological analysis of suicide. 
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a function of the ‘isolated individual’ 
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soaial phenomenon. An ambitious survey 
of social motivation was attempted in 
B. Raynaud, M. Halbwachs et al.: 
Analyse des mobiles dominants qui orientent 
Lactivité des individus dans la vie sociale, 
Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1938 
(2 vols.). 
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Les Causes du suicide. Annales médico-psycho- 
logiques, new series 1, March 1931, 
P. 322. 

41 F. Achille-Delmas, Psychologie patho- 
logique du suicide, Paris: Alcan, 1932. 

44 Ibid., p. 49 ff. - 
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from other kinds of self-destruction. 
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and the suicide of psychotics are all 
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Falret, op. cit., pp. 3-5. 

44 Ibid., p. 234. : 

45 Ch. Blondel, Ls Suicide, Strasbourg: 
Librairie Universitaire d’Alsace, 1933. 
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Blondel’s book, Bonnafous made a 
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475. 
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logiques du suicide (M.D. thesis), Geneva: 
Imprimerie du Commerce, 1929. 
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of suicide to be published in France since 
the war is G. Deshaies: La Psychologie du 
suicide, Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1947. 
The suicide controversy was also dis- 
cussed by Deshaies in ‘Les doctrines du 
suicide’, L'Evolution psychiatrique, Jan— 
March 1952, pp. 41-54. A number of 
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known is A. Camus’s Ls Mythe de Sispyhe, 
Paris: Gallimard, 1942. Among the latest 
discussions of this type are L. Meynard, 
Le Suicide, Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1958; and Touraine, Le Suicidea scetique, 
Paris: Nouvelles Editions Debresse, 1960. 
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development of sociology in France is 
given in G. Lévi-Strauss, ‘French socio- 
logy’, in G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore 
(eds.), Tientisth Century Sociology, New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1945, pp. 
503-37. A more recent survey is 
J.“ Stoetzel, ‘Sociology in France: an 
empiricist view’, in H. Becker and A. 
Boskoff (eds.), Modern Sociological Theory, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1957, pp. 623-57. 
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Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1939, 
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La Vocation actuelle de la sociologie, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1950. Gurvitch’s 
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Introduction à la sociologie, Paris: Colin 
(5th ed.) 1954, ch. 4, pp. 84-124; and 
Où va la sociologie frangaise?, Paris: Rivière, 
1953. 
5 R. Bastide, ‘Le suicide du nègre 
brésilien’, Cahiers internationaux de socio- 
logis, 12, 1952, pp. 72-90. See also his 
‘Sociologie et psychologie’, in G. Gur- 
vitch (ed.), Traité de sociologie, Paris: 
Presses Universitaires, 1962, p. 71 fff. 

54 Ibid., p. 89. 

55 C. Lévi-Strauss, op. cit., p. 509. 
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article Durkheim wrote on the demo- 
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before his major study: ‘Suicide et nata- 
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philosophique, 26, Nov. 1888, pp. 446-63. 

57 Durkheim, Suicide, p. 46. 

58 Ibid., pp. 37-8. 

59 Quoted by Durkheim, ibid., p. 311. 

8° Cf. E. Stengel and N. G. Cook, 
Attempted Suicide, London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1958, p. 14. . 
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tween psychiatrists over the role of 
somatic factors in depressive disorders. A 
good discussion of this problem is given 
in R. W. White, The Abnormal Person- 
ality, New York: Ronald Press, 1956, 
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‘France’, in L. Bellak, Contemporary Eurs- 
pean Psychiatry, New York: Grove Press, 
1961, p. 15. 
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Coast) opened only in 1948, university education has been part 

of the training of sons in some coastal families for more than 
three generations. There are still large numbers of Ghanaians who 
receive university education abroad, either because the subject they 
wish to study is not taught in Ghana or for prestige reasons. Still, the 
university population in Ghana has grown rapidly (there were 1,200 
students at Legon in 1963, and there are two other undergraduate 
institutions, at Kumasi and Cape Coast), and the majority now do at 
least their undergraduate work in Ghana. 

Since these graduates perform key functions in Ghana as in all 
developing countries, it seems useful to examine their background, to 
see how representative they are of the population as a whole and what 
changes have taken place in the university population since Independ- 
ence in 1957. In the light of the high status of university graduates, 
access to the university is an indication of the possibility of social 
mobility, 

Data is available for every student on his or her Application Form. 
The present study is based on information obtained on all arts and 
science degree entrants to the University of Ghana at Legon in 1957 
and 1960, plus a sample of the 1963 entrants. Since the 1963 intake 
was more than double that of the earlier years studied, selection was 
made of all the science entrants, all the women, and a 50 per cent 
random sample of the men entering for a B.A. or a B.Sc. (Econ.) 
degree. Entrants for special fields such as agriculture, medicine or 
certificate courses were excluded in each case, since it was felt that their 
backgrounds might well be different, and their numbers were too small 
for adequate comparison. On some factors, data can be compared with 
that reported by Jahoda.? 

In some ways, the 1963 entrants were considerably different from 
their predecessors. They tended to be younger, were more likely to be 
from Ashanti, and were less likely to be non-Ghanaians. They were 
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more likely to have lived in more than one town and to have returned 
to school and sixth form work after a period of employment. Fewer hed 
worked for the government and fewer planned to do so after graduation. 
They had passed fewer subjects at ‘O’ or ‘A’ level, and were less likely 
to have come from the ‘élite’ secondary schools. More were reading arts, 
although the government is very interested in increasing the number of 
science students. These points, and some of the important variables 
which have not changed, will be examined in detail. 

In spite of a four-fold increase in the number of women, from eight 
entrants in 1957 to thirty-one in 1963, they continue to be about Io 
per cent of the student body. Women’s education is being encouraged, 
and there are coeducational and/or girl’s secondary schools in all parts 
of the country, but parents continue to place far more emphasis on the 
education of their sons. This can be seen in free middle schools,? but 
is even more evident in secondary schools. A family may make con- 
siderable sacrifice to educate an intelligent boy, but greater wealth 
and/or dedication to education is required if the family is to pay fees 
for a girl. Women at the university are fond of quoting, ‘Educate a 
girl and you educate the nation’, but it is doubtful whether many 
parents are yet convinced that more than primary schooling is needed. 
_ Perhaps the most noticeable difference from male entrants is that 
women are younger. Only one-third were over 21 at entry and none 
were over 25, while three-fourths of the men were over 21 and 10 per 
cent were over 30. 


TABLE 1 
Sex and Entry Year of Students of Various ee 


Entry Year 





1951-53* 1957 1960 


% 
7:0 
A : 658 
21I 
6-0 
99°9 
430 














ace p 3573 ee university population only, not included in sex figures. Figures for 


ae between men and women entering under 21 is is agiiiicant beyond the o'oor 
leva (Gui square = 51-88). 
¢One entrant did not give his age. . 
Women students usually come to university directly from sixth form. 
They are more broadly prepared than the average male student in 
that 58 per cent passed ten or more subjects at ‘O’ or ‘A’ level while 
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only 47 per cent of the men passed so many. (Only 23 per cent of the 
1963 entrants passed ten or more subjects. This usually involved ‘credit’ 
in seven subjects for School Certificate or at ʻO’ level and principal 
passes in three or four subjects for Higher Certificate or at ‘A’ level.) 
As might be expected, twice as many women students as men (66 per 
cent to 33 per cent) were city residents. 

The age of the 1963 entrants showed a pattern which was quite 
different from that of the three previous groups studied. There were 
more than three times as many students under 21 and 50 per cent more 
students over 25, at the expense of the 21 to 25 age group, which had 
formed the majority of the entrants in previous years. As more children 
enter school at five or six and the secondary school accept children from 
primary school or after two years of middle school instead of four, it is 
to be expected that most university students will enter before their 
twenty-first birthday. 

The increase in the older age group may be a temporary pheno- 
menon. In 1959, the requirement for university entrance was dropped 
from three ‘A’ level passes to two, and there has been considerable 
leniency as to what grade was achieved. As a result, many adults who 
have been studying on their own or through correspondence courses, 
particularly teachers, have been able to enter the university. They have 
done their advanced work chiefly in economics, history, and British 
Constitution. Most take degrees in history or the social sciences. 
Some will return to teaching; many hope to escape it. But teaching can 
be used as a stepping stone to university and the more prestigious occu- 
pations (with far higher salaries) which are open to graduates. Until 
secondary schooling is free, there will probably continue to be a con- 
siderable number of older students in each intake. 

A second factor attracting mature students is the upgrading of 
requirements for various occupations as a result of the large number of 
students coming from secondary schools in proportion to the ‘white 
collar’ jobs available. A man who got a fairly good job after finishing 
middle school ten years ago might now find his possibilities of promo- 
tion blocked by his lack of secondary education. Some resent being 
passed by younger men with more schooling, and begin to take courses 
from the Institute of Public Education or by correspondence. Since a 
university degree is considered the magic door to opportunity, a man 
may continue working for many years on the prerequisites—taking an 
examination or two each year, retaking what he fails, until he finally 
achieves the required number of passes. Some of the older entrants took 
their examinations over a period of five or six years.? A few even return 
te regular sixth forms after working for a year or more. This method 
was used by 11:5 per cent of the 1963 intake, significantly more than 
in the other years studied. 

After all this labour, a few do not achieve a degree because they are 
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not capable of university work or, seemingly more often, because they 
have too large a family to support on their government grant. But, on 
the whole, the performance of mature students (those over 25) was 
similar to that of the majority, who entered after reaching 22.4 (There 
were actually more of the latter who left without a degree.) The biggest 
difference is the high proportion of students who entered before they 
were 22 and obtained a first or upper second class honours degree. 


TABLE 2 
Level of Degree Obtained by Various Age Groups 








Percentage Entering at Age 





Degree 


First, Upper Second 
Lower Second 
Third, Pass 
None 

Total 

N 





®Difference between those entering under 22 and those who were older im likelihood o 
obtaining a first or upper second is significant beyond the o-oo1 level (Chi square = 10°95). 


Generally speaking, the higher class degrees went to those with early 
advantages: Those who were born in cities of over 40,000, who attended 
the ‘élite’ secondary schools,® passed ten or more ‘ʻO’ or ‘A’ level 
examinations, or who entered university right from sixth form were 
more likely than their fellows to graduate with a first or upper second 
class degree. All of these differences except birthplace were statistically 
significant.’ 

In Ghana as elsewhere, these factors often operate together. As 
competition for entry into better secondary schools becomes stronger, 
it is precisely the children of well-to-do parents—those working at good 
jobsincitieswho can afford private primary schools and extra coaching— 
who are most likely to come out on top. Since advanced study abroad 
is limited. to those obtaining the best degrees, these children have 
extra opportunities for better-paid jobs and will be able to pass on their 
advantages to the next generation. 

Since many successful men send their sons abroad for undergraduate 
study and occupation of father or guardian was onlyjasked on the 1963 
Application Form, it was not possible to check this aspect of the back- 
ground of successful students. It was possible, however, to compare 

‘Occupation or Guardian’ of the 1963 entrants with ‘Father’s Occu- 
pation’ as reported by Jahoda and with the occupational distribution 
of the population of Ghana in 1960. 
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Scraps conal Distribution of Male Ghanaian Population and of Students’ 
Fathers or Guardians 


Students Entering in 
Occupation 
1951-3 1963 


% % 
Farming, fishing 258 38-7 
Craft, manual T4 10'5 
Clerical 114 9'4 2'6 


Lower commerce 14°4 13° 34 
Higher commerce 6:0 3°3 0'9 
Lower professional 15'5 9'4 2°0 
Higher professional 8-6 77 o8 
Miscellaneous 10°9 77 r4 
Total 100ʻ0 100:0 100'L 
N 430 181 1,573,170 

















&Jahoda, p. 360. See also for explanation of ge tears categories. 

bd 1960 Census of Ghana, Advance Report of Volumes d IV. Table ee PP. 68-70. Figures for 
employed male population over 15 adapted to categories used in stu 

Since 46 per cent of the 1963 entrants listed someone other than their 
father as guardian, the data are not exactly comparable, but a separate 
study of middle school boys seems to indicate that the only occupation 
which would be over-represented would be trade (lower commerce)—for 
those whose guardian was their mother. According to the 1960 Census, 
84 per cent of those engaged in trading in Ghana are women. Except 
for sons of farmers, differences between the two student groups were 
small. But when sons of farmers and skilled or manual workers were 
compared with sons of men in higher commerce or the professions, the 
changes were statistically significant.” This indicates a long-term trend 
toward a student body more representative of the population as a whole. 

Comparison of students with the total population, however, indicates 
that there is still a long way to go. The Selectivity Index included in 
Table 3 (the result of dividing the percentage in each occupation in 
1963 by its percentage of the 1960 employed population) shows that 
sons of skilled and unskilled workers are even less well-represented in 
the university than sons of farmers. It was expected that professional 
men would make great efforts to educate their sons (and their daughters 
as well), but the high proportion of sons of men in the police or army 
(most of the ‘miscellaneous’ category) was unforeseen. It may be be- 
cause most of these men are stationed in towns large enough to have 
school facilities and their salaries are secure enough to maintain children 
at school. 

The percentage of farmers’ sons may well increase when the propor- 
tion of students from the north increases, as relatively fewer men in the 
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north are employed outside of farming. Free secondary education will 
probably be needed to improve the proportion of sons of manual and 
skilled workers. Since there is no feeling that ‘education is not for the 
likes of us’, ability to afford school fees is the most important factor in 
access to secondary education. 

Another indicator of student backg-ound which seems to be changing 
slowly is place of birth and residence. The only area which showed an 
increasing proportion of entrants was Ashanti, where 6 per cent of the 
1957 entrants and 18 per cent of the 1963 entrants were born. Cocoa 
farming and the relative prosperity which accompanies it reached 
Ashanti more recently than areas further south (i.e., Akwapim). 
Education was not valued nearly as Highly there as on the coast during 
the colonial period,’ and the products of Ashanti’s educational ex- 
pansion are only now reaching the university. On this basis, there 
should be a significant increase in students from Propera Rato north 
of Ashanti, in the next ten or fifteen years. 

The recent increase in Ashanti students has eed as a replacement 
for students from abroad, who constituted only 3 per cent of the 1963 
intake. Considerable numbers of N:gerians used to come to Legon, 
particularly to read economics. They contributed 25 per cent of the 
1957 entrants. Since the University af Ghana no longer grants London 
degrees and several new universities have been opened in Nigeria, 
Nigerian students apparently stay at home or attend Fourah Bay 
College in Sierra Leone, which is affiliated with Durham University. 
A few students come to Ghana from other countries, but they are no 
longer a significant proportion of the student body.’ 
























TABLE 4 
Birthplace and Residence of Ghanaian Students Compared with the 1960 
Population 
Residing 1960 
Place at Entry TA 
% % 
Cities over 40,000 36:9 9'4 
Eastern Region 14'4 18-6 
Western Region 81. 18-8 
Volta Region 13°8 . 11-6 
Ashanti Region 10'0 13°7 
Brong/Ahafo Region 3°2 8-7 
Northern/Upper Regions ry’ . 19°2 
Total IOI ' I100ʻ0 
N 404 6,726,815 | œ 





2 Se en ee UT Census of Ghena. Vol. II, Table 2, 
es A akoradi, and Ca AA Students and population of these 
cities have been agen the respective =egions. 
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Data for residence are very similar to those for birthplace. The only 
significant changes between 1957 and 1963 were in Ashanti. Moves by 
students from rural areas to cities were fairly constant. There were 135 
per cent more entrants resident in cities than were born in them; these 
were chiefly migrants from coastal areas. Many went to live with an 
uncle or other relative to attend secondary school. Others were teaching, 
or working for the government in towns after they completed their 
schooling. 

Only 38 per cent of the 1963 intake were resident in their birthplace. 
Some, of course, were born in their mothers’ hometown and were 
resident in the place where they grew up. Still, these students were 
significantly more likely to have moved from one city to another or to 
a town or village within the region of their birth than the 1957 or 1960 
entrants.® The flexibility engendered by geographical mobility should 
be useful to students both in adjusting to university life, with fellow- 
students from all parts of the country, and to jobs after graduation. 

The government is actively encouraging students to specialize in 
science. It is not encouraging, then, to see that the science faculties 
generally have failed to keep pace with the growing university. In 
1957, 24 per cent of the entrants planned to read science. In 1963, this 
was reduced to 13 per cent. A programme has just been started to 
provide ‘A’ level science courses for evening students, which may 
enable some of the students not attending sixth form to complete the 
practical preparation and read science. Students who have qualified 
for entry without attending sixth form continue to represent from thirty 
to forty per cent of the university population, yet only three of them, in 
the three intakes studied, read science. Contrary to expectations, the 
proportion of women reading science was not significantly different 
from that of men. Although no woman has yet obtained a special (or 
honours) science degree, 13 per cent of the women in the sample read 
science, as compared to 18 per cent of the men. 

The three élite schools get the top students on the Common Entrance 
Examination. They all have large, well-equipped science sixth forms. 
Yet only 27 per cent of their students in the intakes studied read science, 
as compared to 38 per cent of the students from the ‘established sixth 
forms’ (those begun before 1959) and 25 per cent of the students from 
the newer sixth forms. It is expected that the new schools will do much 
better when more science teachers and equipment are available. 

Three factors help to explain what happens to science students from 
the élite schools. All of the factors which make these schools ‘élite’ also 
help their best students (who tend to be in science) to obtain scholarships 
abroad. Failing this, many have parents who can afford to send them 
abroad to study. If study abroad is out of the question the tendency 
seems to be to prefer engineering at Kwami Nkrumah University of 
Science and Technology or medicine to pure science at Legon because 
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TABLE 5 l 
Scholastic Background of Entrants and Science Students . 















F Science Students 
Sathi Form 1957, 1960, 1963 
% ts 
Élite 248 
Established 49'5 
New, other® 22:8 
None 370 
Total 100°! 
N IOI 





__| 
*Non-Ghanaians in 1957; graduates of new sixth forms in 1963. 


Legon science students are bonded to government service—which 
usually means teaching (although many graduates manage to avoid 
this). This also helps to explain the popularity of sociology, economics, 
and political science at Legon; these are not taught below university 
level. Teaching does not have high enough status to attract more than a 
dedicated few,?° and the better students find an alternative. As the 
number of university students from élite schools has remained fairly 
constant, their proportion of the 1g63 entrants was 10 per cent less 
than their proportion of those entering in 1957. The established sixth 
forms showed almost as much gain. 

The Application Form asks about previous employment and career 
plans. The percentage who reported teaching experience and who said 


TABLE 6 
Previous Employment and Career Plans 




















Employed Career Planned 
iat | 
fo) t 5 

j 1957 1960 1963 1957 1960 1963 

j % % % % % % 
Teaching 46-1 39°3 50-1 50:9 45°4 53'1 
Government® 27°9 20:0 9'5 33:6 29'6 218 
Business 4'3 3°6 — o9 | 1'9 4 
Other 145 i 231 2I 
None 365 47'ı 46:1 

Total 134°85 = r10-0> 105:6 99'9 100°0 100°1 

N 15 154 177 110 108 14.7 

NA II 14 4 1 46 34 
*The change in proportions in government empl tor planning a government career 


were H significant. (Ghi square = 14:05 ard G'or respectively; P < o-oor and 0'05; 
A Qe 
ÞSeveral of the teachers had also held civil service posts, 
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they planned to teach has varied little; there were always a few less 
who had actually taught. 

he number who did not answer the ‘career plan’ question was high. 
The tendency seemed to be to put down ‘teach’ as the most acceptable 
answer, or to leave the space blank. This is not an easy question for a 
student in a developing country to answer. The work a student is doing 
six months or two years after graduation may have very little relation to 
his answers to a ‘career’ question or to his desires, given the amount of 
choice available to a student in an advanced country. (There are, of 
course, many students in developed countries who change their career 
plans while at university.1+) 

Many would prefer the free professions but cannot afford or are not 
capable of the studies involved. Many others simply do not consider 
aiming at a specific job; they will take whatever opportunities are 
presented. A student may be very enthusiastistic about something, and 
convince you that this is his goal in life; three months later you may 
find him in a different job, having seemingly forgotten all about his 
previous enthusiasm. All this makes for flexibility, but one wonders if 
it also makes for long-term dedication. If the current job represents 
only what is opportune at the moment, and will be dropped when a 
better one is in sight, why put oneself out? 

Another interesting aspect of Table 6 is the steadily decreasing pro- 
portion of students who had been in government employment or said 
that they plan to join the civil service on graduation. The large numbers 
coming from Ghanaian secondary schools have resulted in a surplus of 
government employees at the lower levels, so that the student with a 
few months to wait before entering university is more likely to spend 
them teaching than working in the Ministries. The drop in the pro- 
portion mentioning government as a career is made up, aside from 
teaching, by the ‘other’ category, which includes the free professions 
(which are increasingly practised in a government context, i.e., doctor 
at a government hospital) and occupations such as ‘scientist’, ‘journa- 
list’ or ‘economist’ which might apply equally to government or private 
business in a capitalist country, although most if not all of them would 
be employed by the government in Ghana. The distinction made here 
was between a specific profession or occupation demanding specific 
training and a more definite commitment to government service, in 
whatever capacity seemed opportune. In this sense, the idea of a specific 
career seems to be growing. 

The relatively few non-governmental businesses do not seem to have 
much appeal to university students, who may, indeed, question their 
long-term prospects in Ghana, 
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1G, Jahoda, ‘Social Background of a 
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Journal of Sociology, 5, (1954), 355-65 and 
6 (1955), 71-81. 

Ghanaian education is based on a 
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š Philip Foster classed Achimota and 
Mfantsipim as the ‘Great Schools’ of 
Ghana because of their significantly 
different pattern of reccuitment. Their 
students were far more likely to have 


? 
fathers with secondary education afd- in 
the professions. Their students were far 
more likely to be from cities and to ob- 
tain the top jobs when they completed 
their “studies than students from other 
secondary schools, even those with 


similarly high academic standards. Wes-, -+ 


ley Girls High School has been included 
in this group because its first students 
came from Mfantisipim and it continues 
to draw students of similar background. 
See Foster, ‘Secondary Schooling and 
Social Mobility in a West African 
Nation’, Sociology of Education, 37, (1963), 
150-71. 
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Preferences, NORG Monographs in Social 
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Publishing Co., 1964. 
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POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
MODERN GREEK CONCEPT OF SELF 


Adamantia Pollis 


OLITICAL SCIENTISTS, aware of the significance of social 
Pee and cultural patterns for an understanding of political 

processes, have attempted to formulate conceptual frameworks 
and models which incorporate cultural and sociological phenomena. 
From a scientific perspective these attempts raise basic methodological 
problems regarding the validity of the approaches used. A requisite for 
the development of science in the social sciences, as well as in the 
natural sciences, is that the findings of one discipline should not contra- 
dict the findings of any other discipline. Related is the broader require- 
ment that the findings of each discipline interrelate with those of the 
other disciplines, leading eventually to an overall theoretical frame- 
work. Sherif argues for a ‘levels of analysis’ approach to the study of 
social phenomena, whereby social processes would be investigated at 
a multiplicity of levels: the individual level, the small group level, and 
the more encompassing organizational or institutional level.? The study 
of any one issue or problem may well require a multilevelled approach, 
while research at any one level could serve as a check on research at 
all other levels. 

Many of the current efforts of political scientists to use both the 
tools and the findings of the other social sciences have unfortunately 
gone astray.? Although anthropologists, for example, have dealt exten- 
sively with the divergent views of self operative in different cultures, 
and although psychologists have concerned themselves with analyses 
of the ego, political scientists have not meaningfully related these find- 
ings to political processes. This paper shall deal with the political 
implications of a given set of self attitudes. Using modern Greece as a 
case study, an effort shall be made to show that the view of self which 
a people holds, by determining an individual’s conception of his 
relationship to the world around him, significantly affects the function- 
ing of a political system. If the interrelationship of the view of self, 
cultural patterns, social structure and political institutions can be more 
clearly delineated, then the processes of modernization, political 
development and democracy may become better understood. 
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Writers argue that in addition to the obvious need for technological 
changes and for the adoption of ‘western’ political and economic inst{tu- 
tions, modernization requires changes in values and attitudes.4 The 
problem of altering values in the direction of modernization may be 
more complex than usually assumed and apparent changes in value 
systems and cultural patterns may not assure the development of a 
‘modern’ nation-state or of democracy. Changes in behaviour may take 
place without a parallel change in basic dimensions of ego structuring; 
and a new value complex may become a new way of asserting the 
traditional self. In such instances, it may well be that political 
institutions and political processes which superficially resemble their 
Western counterparts perform different functions and hold a different 
meaning. 

In analysing the modern Greek concept of the self the writer is not 
concerned with the self fer se, but with those aspects which are relevant 
in providing insight into Greek political processes. The Greek view of 
the self will be contrasted with the view prevalent in the West. The 
persistence of the former despite the stresses encountered as a result of 
socio-economic changes and the assimilation of Western political doc- 
trines will be discussed. And finally, tentative conclusions will be drawn 
regarding probabilities for the emergence of a modern nation-state, 
and for the development of democracy. 


Greek os. Western view of self 


The Western, or Anglo-Saxon, concept of freedom is predicated on 
a particular set of views regarding human nature. The complex of 
assumptions regarding the person, his relatedness to others and to 
society, are summated in what is referred to as individualism. Un- 
questionably, the emergence of doctrines of individualism was facilitated 
by the disruptions of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century life: the rise of 
a middle class, the destruction of the rigid social structure of feudalism, 
intellectual creativity, scientific and technical advances, and the Pro- 
testant Reformation. What is most significant is the fact that these 
doctrines, instead of remaining the philosophy of an intellectual elite, 
took root and markedly altered the psychological functioning of indivi- 
duals. The Protestant view of individual relatedness to God and 
individual responsibility was expanded into a total view of man, his 
relationship to himself and to society. Man became an autonomous 
being. Economic and political, as well as religious behaviour became 
atomized, although regulated by individual responsibility. It is from 
these underlying precepts that the bulk of Western intellectual thought 
has stemmed—classical and neo-classical economics, and liberal political 
thought. Even much totalitarian ideology, while rejecting the validity 
of individualism, nevertheless uses it as the common referrent. 

The Western tradition justifies freedom on the grounds that society 
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exists for the fulfilment of the individual. Social, political and economic 
ins&tutions are created by man as a necessary institutional framework 
within which the individual formulates and pursues his own goals. The 
much vaunted freedom of choice characteristic of Western society is 
grounded, therefore, in a concept of self according to which an indivi- 
dual decides intra-individually; what an individual will be and do is 
not prescriptive, but is determined by the individual for himself. The 
counterpart of freedom of choice and personalized goals is individual 
responsibility for one’s decisions and actions. The very psychological 
device employed by Western society to ensure conformity to ethical 
standards, individual guilt, is a personal feeling independent of external 
social sanctions. As responsibility for one’s actions cannot be shifted to 
God, to forces of nature, or to anything external to the person, so the’ 
penalty for transgression of one’s values is self-inflicted. 

The Western view of self, although, as Fromm dramatically states, 
divesting man of his security and certainty, nevertheless has governed 
man’s behaviour to a greater or lesser extent. The whole complex of 
behaviour contained within the notions of individual freedom, personal 
goals, and individual guilt are part of the socializing process. And 
whereas in the nineteenth century the extremes of individualism led to 
the theories of Social Darwinism, the central theme of much contem- 
porary literature and critique of American society is the loss of individu- 
ality, e.g., Riesman’s concern with the ‘outer-directed’ man’ and 
Whyte’s concern with the ‘organization man’.® 

Turning to Greece, by the early nineteenth century both within and 
without the Ottoman Empire, ‘Greeks’ had been influenced by the 
intellectual ferment of Western Europe. The Renaissance itself had 
formulated the doctrines of Greek nationalism, presenting Greece with 
a ready-made national history. Accompanying the dissemination of 
nationalist doctrines was the dissemination of democratic ideas and the 
theories of natural rights. Democracy and nationalism had a more or 
less simultaneous development in Western Europe—the French Revolu- 
tion having been both nationalist and democratic—but a distinction 
was retained between the political legitimacy of nationalism and a 
democratic domestic political system. The former was based on loyalty 
to a nation-state and individual relatedness to the state, the latter on 
a new concept of man and of man in society. In Greece, questions of 
freedom and of national sovereignty became confounded and the 
attainment of the two became interdependent. Freedom as a personal 
attribute of man stemming from a new view of the self was lost in the 
fight for independence and national sovereignty. 

To understand how a society can take a concept such as the Western 
doctrine of freedom, confound it with national sovereignty, use the 
vocabulary of democracy but ignore individualism, it is necessary to 
investigate the Greek concept of self—the Greek view of who he is, The 
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Greek view of self is such that it can apparently operate within a wide 
range of institutional patterns. And if it is true that traditional Greek 
self-attitudes at the level of fundamental ego involvement can remain 
relatively intact under divergent political, social and economic systems, 
then Western ideologies kecome vitiated. 

The Western concept of individualism has been as irrelevant to 
traditional Greek scciety as it has been irrelevant to African tribal 
societies. Setting aside for the moment the problems of urbanization, 
an individual’s life, as in many ‘traditional’ societies, has been circum- 
scribed by the membership groups into which he was born—the family, 
the village, and the local church—and these in turn have determined 
individual relatedness. Only the Eastern Orthodox religion may have 
served as a reference group extending beyond the village. 

Also as in all traditional societies in which experience has operated 
within the framework of a personalized system of loyalties, behaviour 
governed by abstract concepts, independent of personal relationships 
_ has had little meaning. In the West one values justice, equality and 

uniform laws applied independent of personal relationships. In Greece 
it is with reference tc specific people, and to groups composed of specific 
individuals, that attitudes and modes of behaviour operate. Greek 
speech and conversation is replete with abstract concepts, but they are 
relevant only with regard to specific persons or things. The application 
of the law impartially to ‘the people’ has been as experientially mean- 
ingless as is the idea of justice independent of the individuals involved 
in a particular situation. Objectivity and impartiality are rarely used 
words, and their role in Greek life is negligible. Quite the contrary, 
when objectivity and impartiality deflect from the fulfilment of one’s 
personal obligations, the virtues to strive for are subjectivity and 
partiality. 

In the case of Greece, the priority of loyalty owed to membership 
groups is more than a statement about values; the very person exists 
only because of these groups. Self-definition is in terms of group related- 
ness and not as an individual; existence as an individual separate from 
these groups is inconceivable. Nothing demonstrates more dramatically 
the absence of the notion of an autonomous individual than the absence 
of a word in Greek for privacy. One of the basic rights of an individual 
in the West, the right to privacy, is lacking as a concept and is not part 
of the cultural pattern of Greece.” The frequently heard statements of 
pity regarding individuals bereft of family and/or far from their village 
reflect the belief that such a person is incomplete. It is interesting to 
speculate whether these attitudes are a continuation of the Aristotelian 
concept that a man ouiside the folis is ‘either beast or God’. . 

A view of self inter-individually defined, precludes the very idea of 
personal goals or aspirations. Who and what one is, is answered by 
referring to one’s position within membership groups. ‘Who am I?’ 
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ih Saree a response stating family, clan, village and specific status 
within these groups. Self-worth is judged by the person and by others 
in terms of how well the prescribed obligations and loyalties are fulfilled, 
and self-fulfilment is attained by performing well the assigned role 
within membership groups. Such a concept of ‘self? does not enable 
~ an individual to choose or to set up personal goals. Freedom of action 
is restricted to a choice among alternative methods for effectively 
implementing prescribed roles. 

Reinforcing the concept of self, experientially defined in terms of a 
particular pattern of inter-personal relationships, is the psychological 
mechanism which is employed for imposing sanctions. In the West an 
individual is his own critic, judge and at times executioner. Guilt is the 
punishment meted out for the transgression of internalized values. Since 
one is responsible to oneself, guilt operates psychologically whether or 
not the undesirable behaviour is known to or affects others. In Greek 
culture, shame is the psychological device employed to ensure con- 
formity, and shame is the emotion a person’s transgressions engender 
in him.’ A Greek is not responsible to himself, but to the group of 
which he is an integral part. And shame is the psychological penalty for 
behaviour inappropriate vis-a-vis the group. Deviant behaviour which 
does not affect the fulfilment of obligations and does not create doubt 
as to loyalties does not engender feelings of shame. The irrelevance of 
the psychological variable ‘guilt’, despite Freudian analysis, is evident 
in the restrictive meaning of the word in Greek. Except among the 
bi-cultural and westernized elite, ‘guilt’ (enohos) is used within a legal 
context. The words ‘fault’ (fteo) or ‘responsible for’ (epephthinos) are 
somewhat comparable to the Western use of ‘cause’ or ‘blame’ and do 
not connote feelings of guilt.® 

A closely related socializing device is the use made of ridicule. A child 
is either admonished with the phrase ‘have you no shame?” (entrope) 
or ridiculed as unworthy.’¢ For adults, group relatedness and group 
identification is reinforced by evaluating actions in terms of whether 
they will bring ridicule (rezilepsun) upon the individual and hence the 
entire group. It is difficult to develop individual autonomy when 
individual behaviour is perceived as group action and derision is a 
weapon for ensuring conformity. 

Concomitant with the absence of the idea of an autonomous indivi- 
dual, and hence of freedom to choose goals, is the absence of the very 
notion of individual responsibility. In the West the counterpart to 
freedom of choice is individual responsibility. An individual is respon- 
sible for himself and to himself. In Greek culture, responsibility has 
meaning only within the context of fulfilling one’s obligations and pre- 
serving one’s loyalties. Behaviour appropriate for the attainment of 
these ends, frees a Greek from other pangs of responsibility. A Greek 
does not feel that he has control over his destiny, but he is ‘responsible’ 
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for fulfilling his role obligations as traditionally defined. ‘Freedom of 
choice’ exists among alternative means for fulfilling role obligations. 
Whether one becomes a doctor, lawyer, politician, sea captain, or 
farmer is immaterial, so long as the basic pattern of group relatedness 
is not disrupted.11 Thus personality factors, for men at least, can be 
taken into account in choosing an occupation, subject of course to 
limitations imposed by group interests. If a person manifests consider- 
able drive and effectiveness in the means exercised for fulfilling his role, 
he is judged to be prokomenos. 

Summarizing the above, self-fulfilment in the West is attained 
through success in achieving persorally defined goals within a parti- 
cular ethical system. In Greece, self-fulfilment is attained through the 
successful implementation of one’s role within a greater whole. In the 
West, self attitudes tend to be anchored intra-individually (in terms of 
the concept of individualism). In Greece, self attitudes tend to be an- 
chored inter-individually (in terms of reciprocities among clan members, 
village members). Therefore, in the ‘West, one experiences guilt, where- 
as in Greece one experiences shame. 

The specifically Greek configuration of self functioning within and 
interrelated with a normative system containing given values in a par- 
ticular social structure does not have any counterpart in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition. The Greek term for the experiencing of oneself as part 
of a system of group relatedness is fhilotimo. The absence of a compar- 
able English word in itself signifies the absence of an equivalent con- 
cept.12 Philotimo is the dominant Greek value; it integrates all other 
values and norms, defines appropriate behaviour both toward other 
group members and toward foreigners (ksent). Literally the term means 
‘love of honour’, with honour interpreted within a medieval context. 
Even this definition, however, does not convey either the emotional tone 
of philotimo or its behavioural requirements. Dorothy Lee explains philo- 
timo as ‘self esteem’.!? Although ‘sef esteem’ or ‘self worth’ is lacking 
without philotimo, the terms are not synonymous. Behaviour which in the 
West brings self esteem may be a clear violation of the behaviour re- 
quired by philotimo. The importance of philotimo in Greek life is reflected 
in the oft-heard remark that ‘without philotimo life is worthless’. < 

The Anglo-Saxon value system places a high priority on individual 
integrity, and the latter is frequenzly used as a criterion for judging 
individuals. In Greece the concept cf individual integrity does not exist 
(nor is there a word for integrity) just as the concept of philotimo is absent 
in the West. Functionally, however, philotimo and individual integrity 
are comparable. Whereas in the West individuals are evaluated as to 
whether they possess integrity, in Greece they are judged as to whether 
they possess philotimo. The difference lies in that integrity refers to the 
consistency of an individual’s behaviour with his self-definition as an 
autonomous individual, whereas philotimo refers to the consistency of an 
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individual’s behaviour with his assigned role as an integral part of a 
greęter entity, and with the preservation of the public image this 
demands, Behaviour which violates philotimo brings shame upon the in- 
dividual and hence upon his membership groups.14 

Man’s most precious possession is his philotimo—it is this attribute 
which distinguishes man from beast.1® The Greek social order is pre- 
dicated on a Hobbesian view of the nature of man.1* The arena for 
struggle, however, has been shifted from the individual to the group 
level.?? The absence of the Western view of individualism and the shift- 
ing of ‘individual’ attributes to the ‘group’ is accompanied by intense 
inter-group rivalry in which each group manipulates and manœuvres 
to win at the expense of all other groups. The struggle takes the form of 
a continuous battle for preserving phtlotimo and thwarting its molestation 
(preventing its violation). A commonly used Greek phrase is ‘you mol- 
ested my philotimo’ (‘mou ethikses to phtlotimo’). A Greek is ever on guard 
against the threats to his phtlotimo which are ever present in the hostile 
world surrounding him. To ignore these threats, to refuse to respond to 
the challenge, involves the risk of losing philotimo and, thereby, the 
reason for one’s existence. Inter-group conflicts, therefore, regardless of 
the specific issue, are formulated in terms of philotimo. 

Foremost, philotimo demands that the ‘group’ remain inviolate and 
that no infringement of its autonomy be permitted. To the outside 
world, a picture of perfection and harmony is presented; there is no 
word of discord or dissension, and there is no admission of problems or 
difficulties confronting the groups. If the ‘true state of affairs’ is revealed 
one is overwhelmed by feelings of shame. The virtues of the family-clan 
are perennially extolled. Just as one will go to extreme lengths to pre- 
serve one’s philotimo, starving rather than publicly admitting need, so 
any inference by an outsider doubting one’s philotimo is deeply resented 
and can easily lead to violence.1® This does not preclude manipulation 
and exploitation of one’s environment and of people in order to obtain 
food by subterfuge; it is the admission and the confrontation of the need 
that is precluded. The range of statements that might be perceived as 
molesting one’s phtlotimo are infinitely diverse—anything which casts 
aspersions on one’s fulfilment of role obligations and/or loyalties, or 
which accuses one of personal behaviour in violation of the role image 
to be projected. 

Ordinary conversation, or to use the Greek term, couvenda, is the 
sophisticated substitute for armed tribal feuding. What is at issue 
is not the substantive merits of the topic under discussion, but the 
ability of the contestants to outwit each other, thus ‘proving’ their 
superiority by emerging from the arena with their philotimo intact, 
while possibly molesting that of their adversary. It is this pattern 
which creates the impression of Greek individualism. However, it is 
not disagreement on content, but the necessity of preserving philotimo 
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that makes verbal disputation mardatory, regardless of reasoned 
beliefs. 

It is quite probable that the existence of ‘autonomous group individ- 
ualism’ in Greek society engenders personal psychological tensions which 
are manifested in deviant behaviour zs viewed from the perspective of 
the Greek cultural framework. Although the problems of psychological 
adjustment are beyond the scope of this paper, the degree to which the 
concept of group invioleb:lity is operative in personalized behaviour 
does have considerable significance. The same unwillingness to reveal 
himself which governs a ferson’s inter-group relations governs intra- 
group relations. At all costs he avoids exposure, or in other words, ‘the 
naked truth’.1° Any revelation of the self in autonomous terms prompts 
the same, if not greater, feelings of shame, as does exposure of the group. 
The psychological feasibility of answering the question ‘who am IP” in 
intra-personal terms, given the obstacles existent in Greek society, is well- 
nigh precluded. 


The self and Greek democracy 


Philotimo, grounded in the Greek view of self, seems far removed from 
the difficulties encountered by the pclitical system of Greece. But it is 
how individuals relate to others and to society that gives substance to 
the institutional framework, and influences conceptions of authority and 
legitimacy; thereby profoundly affecting political processes. Historically, 
the modern Greek state dates from the attainment of independence in 
1830. Two interdependent sets of problems can be posed regarding 
Greece’s subsequent pol‘tical development: (1) those revolving around 
the establishment of national consens.s and the foundations of national 
unity and (2) those revolving around the establishment of a democratic 
political system. It is primarily in relationship to the latter that the 
Greek conception of self will be discussed. 

Constitutional and political instability has characterized the modern 
Greek state. In part, the absence of consensus on national norms and 
values—in short, the absence of national unity—has thwarted the effec- 
tive functioning of a democratic politizal system, and in turn the absence 
of the requisites for democracy has hampered the emergence of indi- 
vidual relatedness to the state, national level leadership, and the primacy 
of loyalty to the nation-state.*° In addition to the absence of national 
consensus, a multiplicity of other <nterrelated factors have blocked 
democratic political development: a rigid classstructure, an authoritarian 
elite, the kinship system, a non-industrial society, an authoritarian and 
inadequate educational system.** Underlying the specific factors that 
account for political instability in Greece is the problem of reconciling 
a group-oriented society, lacking the concept of an autonomous indi- 
vidual, to a democratic polity predicated on this very concept. 

From the establishment of constitutional monarchy in 1863 Greece 
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has oscillated between monarchy and republic, dictatorship and formal 
democracy. By and large, just as constitutional changes in France have 
not resolved basic cleavages, constitutional changes in Greece have 
brought neither stability, democracy nor effective government. The 
adoption of the trappings of democratic political institutions and the 
conduct of political controversy in democratic verbiage has beclouded 
the issues, while possibly strengthening anti-democratic values. In the 
assimilation process, Western concepts of freedom have been reinter- 
preted so as to be harmonious with Greek cultural values—a reinter- 
pretation further facilitated by confounding the term ‘freedom’ with 
‘national independence’.*# Freedom from alien, Ottoman rule, it was 
argued, would free one to pursue traditional goals and preserve trad- 
itional values. Thus individual rights and freedom of choice were per- 
ceived as the rights of traditional groups or of the newly formed groups. 
Such an interpretation of freedom sanctions group autonomy and group 
exclusiveness and enables individuals to behave with philotimo in the 
name of freedom. Restraints, controls, submission to national political 
authority, obedience to the law, can and have been viewed as infringe- 
ments of democratic rights. Just as the Hobbesian view of man in the 
state of nature was transposed to the group level, in Greece liberal 
political thought ignored the individual and became the conceptual 
basis for group autonomy. 

Lack of the system of norms and values critical to a democratic so- 
ciety is reflected in the constitutional implementation of the idea of lim- 
ited government. The absence of the notion of inherent individual rights 
can be seen in the primacy repeatedly given to state and group interests 
and needs;** thus it is constitutional to seize a newspaper issue for 
several reasons, including claims that the contents of an article are 
insulting to the Christian religion or are ‘rebellious’. The constitutional 
provision prohibiting the death penalty, except in cases of compound 
offences, allows for the holding of political prisoners. Although freedom 
of religious conscience is claimed, the restrictions placed by the consti- 
tution on the expression and dissemination of any religion other than 
the established state religion, Eastern Orthodoxy, make a mockery of 
such claims.** To the extent that civil liberties are guaranteed, they de- 
fine a legal relationship between a Greek citizen and thenational govern- 
ment, which on the one hand posits the group autonomy of the state and 
on the other gives legal sanction to individual behaviour designed to 
uphold sub-group rights and preserve their inviolability. 

The continual charges and counter-charges of violations of constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil liberties, well founded as they frequently are, 
have a psychological basis distinct from comparable charges made in 
Great Britain, Switzerland or the United States. Whereas in the latter 
cases it is the autonomous individual who is threatened, in Greece it is 
the traditional or newly formed groups which are at stake—they feel 
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threatened by the surrounding hostile world and fear infringement or 
molestation of their inviolability. In xecent decades democracies have 
struggled with the problem of recomiling individual rights and the 
national interest or the general welfare; in Greece the conflict is between 
autonomous group interests and the national interest or the general 
welfare. 

Particularly in the post-World Wa II period, however, changes— 
stemming from the dislocations caused_by the War and Civil War—have 
taken place in the Greek social structare and in cultural patterns. The 
mass migration to Athens, in particular, has given rise to a whole galaxy 
of apparently voluntary associations. Sreece’s experience raises serious 
doubts about the validity of frequently made assumptions that the form- 
ation of voluntary groups is a precond tion for democratic development. 
The new reference groups, while affecting the behaviour of individuals, 
may be assuming the attributes of taditional membership groups.*° 
Those new associations that represen- attempts to transpose village life 
to urban centres, thus perpetuating vllage values and norms, may pro- 
vide psychological anchorages but ob~iously do not facilitate changes in 
the traditional view of self or in tradidonal loyalties. More fundament- 
ally, the voluntary associations may b2 no more predicated on notions of 
individual autonomy than traditiona. membership groups, hence their 
internal processes may be equally undemocratic and the view of self may 
continue to be inter-individually defined. If such is the case, then these 
associations mark the development of a new structural framework with- 
in which traditional loyalties are fulfiled, and/or become psychological 
substitutes for traditional membersh-p groups. The Greek view of self 
which rejects individual autonomy remains intact. This is not to argue 
that there is no change in ego involvzment. Changes in environmental 
conditions must be attended to, and change in occupation from a village 
farmer to unskilled worker in an urkan factory, will affect the individ- 
ual’s ego involvement. The process o reintegration, of coping with new 
conditions, will modify the view of self, but may leave the basic layer 
intact; loyalties may become attached to new individuals, a whole range 
of ‘superficial’ behavioural patterns may be modified, but the basic 
pattern of one’s relationship to oneself and to the world around one 
remains unchanged. Unfortunately ro investigations or analyses of vol- 
untary associations have been made. hence it is impossible to assess ac- 
curately their intra-group structure. 

A democratic system presupposes = pluralistic society, predominantly 
but not exclusively composed of vo untary organizations representing 
conflicting interests. The political process aggregates the competing 
claims of these interest groups in accordance with a set of commanly 
accepted rules of the game. Decision-making in a democratic or open 
society, reflecting the changing composition of interest groups and 
changing goals and aspirations, regi:ters the reconciliation of new con- 
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flicts and the evolving ‘consensus’ measured by some form of numerical 
mejority. A consensus on the rules of the game—such as minority rights, 
and the procedures for making decisions and the binding quality of those 
arrived at—enables the system to function effectively. 

In Greece, interest aggregation of non-associational and associational 
group demands is not possible through the operation of democratic 
political processes, since each group considers its interests exclusive and 
not subject to common ground rules. Nationalism, which made politics 
and policy-making the legitimate concern of the citizen, created in the 
modern Greek state a new arena within which to conduct traditional 
and associational or voluntary group rivalries. The behavioural requis- 
ites of viewing the self as an integral part of a group, the need to preserve 
the inviolability of the group, the viewing of other groups and their 
claims as a threat to one’s own survival, have distorted democratic 
institutions. 

The nature of inter-group rivalry, as described for interest groups, 
also applies to the Greek political party system—a multi-party system 
characterized by fragmentation, factionalism and splintering, except for 
the duration of the Metaxas dictatorship. Traditionally, the parties have 
been patron parties,** the national organization consisting of a loose 
alliance of the various factions. Since the formation of new reference 
groups in urban centres does not seem to have altered the individual’s 
self-view, no basic transformation has taken place in the nature of 
Greek parties. Competing political parties are vital to the existence of 
a democratic political system, since they allow for alternative choices 
while permitting orderly changes in political leadership; but their 
existence does not assure democracy. The development of mass parties, 
concurrent with the extension of democracy, has been well documented 
by Maurice Duverger.*” Mass parties within a democratic framework 
imply individual relatedness, which in turn presupposes individual 
autonomy. In Greece, attempts by Venizelos and by the Communists 
to form mass parties seem to have failed. The absence of mass- 
membership parties, in addition to being indicative of the continuation 
of traditional social structure, reflects the continuation of the notion 
of self inter-individually defined, even where urbanization is taking 
place. Hence, political participation is not a matter of individual choice, 
but is group determined. Political activity is dependent upon group 
role, regardless of whether the group is non-associational or associa- 
tional; and voting becomes a vehicle for implementing group obligations 
and protecting group survival against perceived external threats. 

Thus the group-oriented Hobbesian view of the world historically 
operative among traditional groups in villages, has been transposed 
to the political sphere, vitiating democratic norms and institutions. 
“Objectivity and impartiality, as noted earlier, violate the value system, 
and exposure of the facts or truth engenders feelings of shame since it 
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constitutes betrayal of group loyalty. In democracies, although interest - 
groups and political parties may attempt to keep ‘facts’ hidden for 
tactical reasons, ascertainirg the facts is vital to decision-making; in 
Greece, however, it is unethical. Similarly, compromise, essential for- 
the effective functioning of democracy, is seen as a betrayal of group 
loyalties, since it destroys the inviolablity of the group. 

Majority rule, the device for registering the outcome of the decision- 
making process in a democracy, is likewise ineffective in Greece. Demo- 
cratic majority rule presupposes a commonality of interests superior to 
the subordinate interests of minority groups, acceptance of the decisions 
and policies emanating from democrati= processes, a commitment to the 
rules of the game, and the psychological relevance of the autonomous 
individual. Although a conception of national interest is evolving, inter- 
group rivalry—in which victory by one-group is perceived as destructive 
to the loser and as an ego defeat—tog=ther with the absence of demo- 
cratic processes within the group, has transformed majority rule from 
an expression of popular will into a device for imposing, by authori- 
tarian means, the will of the temporary victor upon the entire popu- 
lation. The political victors frequently behave as if their ‘mandate’, 
whether achieved honestly or through election fraud, frees them from 
continuing responsibility to the general electorate and sanctions the 

_imposition of their will, ignoring opposing claims and violating the 
rights of the opposition. 

Underlying the ineffectiveness of democratic mechanisms is the lack 
of consensus on the rules of the game. Fach interest group, each political 
party presumes, psychologically, that the existing political machinery 
has been structured by thcse in power for their self-interest and is by 
definition inimical to the interests of those out of power.®® More often 
than not, the opposition’s claims are substantiated by the actions of 
those in political control, who feel little commitment to democratic 
rules of the game.* Inevitably, the exercise of political power by any 
one party or interest group alienates those excluded from leadership, 
who frequently react by refusing to abide by the decisions or policies 
of the political leadership. The façade of majority rule within a demo- 
cratic framework is further evident in the attitudes of the political 
leaders, whose norms of behaviour do not alter with their role change 
from party leaders to government officials. The British conception that 
a party leader who becomes Prime Minister is responsible primarily to 
the nation, not the party, or the American conception of the President 
as the national leader, is incomprehensible to and inapplicable in 
Greece. The Premier of Greece remains a representative of his group 
interests, and both behaves in terms of, and is expected to behave jn 
terms of, these group interests. To the extent that the concept of the 
Premier as a ‘national’ leader exists, it is equated with the group 
interests of the ruling elite. 
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There is nothing inherently incompatible between a society organized 
along group lines, in which interest groups are highly competitive—as in 
Greece—and a democratic political system which preserves group 
freedoms. The essentiality of interest groups for democracy has often 
been argued. The preceding sections have indicated, however, that 
democratic processes are determined not by the existence of groups 
(characteristic of all social systems) and inter-group rivalry, but by the 
norms and values which govern the behaviour and the actions of group 
members. 

The absence of a normative structure and a system of values support- 
ing ‘democractic’ inter-group processes is equally true for intra-group 
processes in Greece. The authoritarian nature of traditional member- 
ship groups seems to have been transposed to newly forming member- 
ship groups stemming from socio-economic changes. On the one hand, 
as discussed above, the flexibility in means for fulfilling group goals 
can accommodate altered occupational and social roles without 
necessitating a basic redefinition of the self. On the other hand, new 
membership and reference groups seem to manifest a similar authori- 
tarian structure, and whereas specific values (e.g. the value placed on 
wealth and its symbols) and the specific individuals to whom one 
relates may change, the self is still defined inter-individually and the 
pattern of personalized loyalties and obligations is retained. 

The irrelevance of democratic normative behaviour for Greeks is 
highlighted by the development within newly formed groups—be they 
political parties or voluntary associations—of the same deferential 
attitudes traditionally exhibited (in the family, clan, village)—toward 
those of higher status. Reciprocal duties and obligations determined 
inter-personally accord the authoritative figure—be he a village elder 
or a national political leader—deference on the part of those of inferior 
status. Inevitably, Greek political leaders are constantly subjected to 
criticism for failure to fulfil obligations commensurate with their 
authoritative roles. Political issues are discussed in terms of political 
personalities; rewards and punishments are meted out in terms of 
‘personal’ evaluations rather than policies or programmes. Press, and 
public, conduct vituperative campaigns of accusations, counter-accusa- 
tions, and exposés, attacking individuals for betrayal, disloyalty and 
compromise. 51 l 

A concomitant of the population’s submissive attitudes toward autho- 
rity and the expectations of fulfilment of the leaders’ obligations toward 
them, is the absence of a sense of participation in the political processes 
and hence of responsibility for the government’s actions. Although 
some of the more urbanized, sophisticated citizens feel politically 
alienated, within the meaning the term has acquired in the United 
States, the pervading sense is not one of alienation, but one of despair 
at the failure of the authorities to fulfil their roles in an appropriate 
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fashion; and authority is not dependent upon delegation of power by 
a participating citizenry. The goverrment is viewed as composed of 
personalities on whom one is dependert. And political personalities are 
judged in terms of expectations of role fulfilment by those in authority. 
Such attitudes toward authority are < strongly imbedded deterrent to 
the development of the attitudes which underpin a political system 
composed of participating citizens r>sponsible for the policies their 
government adopts. 

It should be noted that the behavioar of the political elite of Greece, 
as that of traditional political elites @ many Middle East, South and 
Southeast Asian countries, is governed by norms and values at variance 
with those of the population in general. From the perspective of the 
Greek value system the elite is immoral. It is equally immoral judged 
by the standards of the Western value system. The socio-politico- 
economic elite of Greece seems to corstitute a reference group with its 
own set of stable norms. The ‘amorality’ of the Greek elite from the 
Western and Greek viewpcints, accompanied by intellectual awareness 
of both value systems, enzbles them to exploit and manipulate both 
systems. The Greek politician can function within the Western norma- 
tive pattern under certain conditions and shift to a Greek behavioural 
pattern when dealing with the Greek populace. This characteristic 
dexterity, stemming from the political elite’s lack of commitment to 
either ethical system, enhances the perpetuation of undemocratic 
attitudes internally, while creating the illusion of democracy, inter- 
nationally, 3? 


Political prospects 

Post-World War II developments in Greece do not augur well for 
democratic development. It is dubiows whether the superficial stability 
evidenced by the eight-year rule of former Premier Karamanlis®® is 
indicative either of fundamental political and social stability or of the 
evolution of democratic political prccesses. National relatedness may 
well be evolving; particularly in urban centres, the concept of the 
nation is acquiring psychological relevance. The retention of ties 
between urban dwellers and clan members in the village in turn may 
be transmitting the concept of the namon to the villagers, thus facilitat- 
ing its emergence as a reference group. However, that these trends re- 
flect democratic tendencies is questionable. 

In forecasting the future—always: a dangerous undertaking for a 
social scientist—several trends seem d_scernible. Accelerated urbaniza- 
tion and the incipient beginnings of ir-dustrialization do not seem to be 
accompanied by the development of normative behaviour characteristic 
of the autonomous individual. Altheugh as a consequence of socio- 
economic changes, tensions and stresses have been engendered, and 
although the fundamental! role of traditional norms and values have 
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become ‘corrupted’ and new values and norms are emerging, the 
fundamental core of one’s view of self remains intact. Traditional 
cultural patterns which once served a regulative function, such as the 
dowry system,*4 have become distorted, particularly in urban centres. 
Instead of regulating the Greek Hobbesian conception of human nature, 
the dowry system, for example, frequently becomes an exploitive mech- 
anism for the acquisition of wealth, reinforcing the jungle conception 
of society and social relations. Simultaneously, particularly in Athens, 
while one may relate to occupation (in addition to or in competition 
with kin) rather than to the village, nevertheless the processes of inter- 
personal relations follow those of traditional membership groups. And, 
whereas in more traditional Greece groups were relatively autonomous 
and isolated, their limited contacts governed by established norms, the 
influx of population into urban centres and the continual contact 
among groups (both traditional and new) is not marked by established 
norms regulating inter-group processes. Consequently, the relations 
among autonomous groups thrown together in an urban environment 
is marked by an intensification of behaviour characteristic of struggle, 
warfare and conflict. In intra-group relations a Greek is submissive 
and does not express individual autonomy. In contemporary inter- 
group relations behaviour is governed by the struggle for survival, thus 
reinforcing the illusion of Greek individuality. It seems apparent that 
these trends do not augur well for the emergence of the concept of 
individual autonomy; and if this concept is fundamental to democracy, 
then the current socio-economic changes in Greece do not necessarily 
presage democratic development. 

Despite urbanization and the formation of voluntary associations, the 
kinship system seems to have remained relatively intact. Rather than 
developing a rural-urban split, the kinship system is retaining its 
viability through the distribution of individual members throughout 
the socio-economic structure.” Thus, each family-clan will attempt to 
have within its ranks both rural and urban dwellers, and members of 
various occupations—farmers, doctors, lawyers, politicians, skilled and 
possibly unskilled workers, teachers, etc.—all of whom maintain close 
inter-personal ties, thereby maintaining traditional group relatedness 
and loyalty without erecting barriers to occupational mobility. It should 
be remembered that traditionally Greek culture has been sufficiently 
flexible within the confines of a fundamentally binding structure to 
survive the geographic diffusion and the passage of time characteristic 
of the seafaring tradition. The ability of the kinship system to absorb 
new developments with few deleterious consequences may well vitiate 
evén further the psychological and political relevance of the newly 
forming voluntary associations. 

The formation of the modern Greek nation-state was accompanied 
by transposition of traditional attitudes to new institutions and new 
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relationships. Whereas in traditional Greek society, philotimo was opera- 
tive for the membership groups into which one was born, in the new 
state philotimo became operative for the new reference group, Greek 
nationality. And if philotimo, and in particular the ‘public’ image such 
a notion demands, becomes relevant Zor new reference and membership 
groups, then inter-group interaction will operate as it has among tradi- 
tional groups. Rationality, impartiality, objectivity, and the validity 
of compromise will remain alien to Greek politics. 

A further deterrent to democratic dolitical development, as discussed 
above, is the Greek attitude toward authority. The followers of a 
‘national’ political leader, the professionals of an administrative office, 
exhibit the same behaviour toward authority as a peasant toward the 
village elder. If the authority is accepted, loyalty is unquestioned; 
- when authority is considered legitimate, as with the head of a family- 
clan or a village elder, rebellion or individual disagreement is psycho- 
logically out of bounds. The much vaunted refusal of Greeks to submit 
to authority is a refusal tc submit to an authority whose legitimacy is 
not accepted; if it is accepted, challenges or disputation violate the 
value system. Since respect for the individual per se is lacking, the 
norms that govern behaviour vis-a-vis those toward whom no estab- 
lished inter-personal relations exist and who are not authoritative 
figures, sanction aggressiveness, hostility, and disregard of others’ rights. 
Thus, in modern Greek history the central government has had diffi- 
culty in asserting its authority when it has been viewed as alien inter- 
ference. Almost equally prevalent, especially in more recent years, has 
been a refusal to undertake activities through individual or group 
initiative if the sphere concerned is considered an obligation of govern- 
mental authorities. 38 

Underpinning any political system is the society’s assumptions regard- 
ing human nature. The view held of the self, the individual’s related- 
ness to others and to the 3ocial institutions within which he functions, 
determines the manner in which political systems operate and the form 
which political processes take. Appazently, the view of self held by some 
cultures, such as the Greek, permits drastic socio-economic changes and - 
institutional arrangements with relatively few stresses on the basic 
processes of individual relatedness. Industrialization, urbanization, and 
democratic political machinery, therefore, do not necessarily presage 
democracy if the concept of self helc is opposed to the concept essential 
for democracy. 

In fact, the probable emergence of the nation-state as a major 
reference group to which primary loyalty is owed, may well lead to 
some form of authoritarian or totalitarian political system in Gre¢ce. 
As of now, primary loyalzy to the abstract concept of a nation-state is 
insufficiently developed to lead to a totalitarian political system founded 
on consensus. But if prevailing attitudes toward authority remain intact, 
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and if a Western or equivalent notion of individuality does not emerge, 
the prospects for democratic development are dim. The nation could 
become the ‘group’ which defines one’s existence just as easily as the 
village, clan or professional association. 


NOTES 


1 Illustrative are studies such as 

Gabriel A. Almond and James S. Cole- 
man, (eds.), The Politics of Developing 
Areas (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1960); Lucien W. Pye, Politics, Personality 
and Nation-Building (New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1962); and the excellent 
study by Richard Rose, Politics in Eng- 
land (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1964). 
2 See the ‘Introduction’, especially pp. 
2-3, by Muzafer Sherif, in John H. 
Rohrer and Muezafer Sherif, Social 
Psychology at the Crossroads (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951). 

3 The economist Everett Hagen, in On 
The Theory of Social Change: How Economic 
Growth Begins omewood, Illinois: 
Dorsey Press, 1962), for example, uses 
personality theory to explain i 
change, including economic growth. His 
analysis, however, is not multilevelled; 
for the usual explanation of economic 
change by economic factors, Hagen has 
substituted personality factors. 

t See, for example, Seymour Martin 
Lipset, ‘Some Social Requisites of Demo- 
cracy: Economic Development and 
Political Legitimacy’, The American Politi- 
cal Science Review, 53, No.1 (March 1959), 
and Bert F. Hoselitz, ‘Nationalism, Eco- 
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ical Science, 305, (May 1956). 
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- € William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organiza- 
tion Man (New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1956). 

1! Ernestine Friedl, ‘The Role of Kin- 
ship in the Transmission of National 
Culture to Rural Villages in Mainland 
Greece’, American Anthropologist, 61, No. 1 
(February 1959), P. 34. The same 
author’s field study of the Greek village 
of Vasilika also substantiates the claim 
thaé there is no awareness of the notion 
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Pra Benedict, The Chrysanthemum 
and the Sword (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
1946); Japanese culture is described as 


shame-oriented, American culture as 
guilt-oriented. These two categories are 
not mutually exclusive. Societies obvi- 
ously contain elements of both shame and 
guilt. See also Riesman, op. cit., p. 25, 
where he argues that the sanction in 
societies producing  tradition-directed 
persons is shame, whereas guilt is the 
sanction for inner-directed persons. 

? Ethnocentrism unfortunately char- 
acterizes judgments and evaluations 
even of the literary products of cultures. 
See, for example, W. H. Auden’s remark 
that Cavafy’s poetry is free of any feelings 
of guilt, despite the poet’s homosexuality. 
(‘Introduction’ to The Complete Poems of 
Cavafy, translated by Rae Dalven (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1961), 
z) Cavafy’s poetry, however, does 

ect and reveal feelings of shame. He 
may not be concerned with freeing him- 
self from guilt, but he is with freeing 
himself from shame. 

1 For a discussion of ridicule as part 
of the socializing process of children, 
especially its role in developing attitudes 
of distrust toward others, see Ernestine 
Friedl, Vasilika—A Village in Modem 
Greece (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1962), P. 77. 

11 As a social psychologist, Nicholas 
Pollis, has commented, this may explain 
the peculiar lack of professional involve- 
ment often characteristic of Greeks. 

12 Pioneering work on the relationship 
of language to culture was done by 
Edward Sapir. See in particular ‘Lan- 
guage’ in David G. Mandelbaum, (ed.), 
Selected Writings of Edward Sapir, pp. 

6-8. 
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13 Dorothy Lee, ‘View of the Self in 
Greek Culture’, in Freedom and Culture 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1959), pp. 141-3. The discussion of the 
inviolability of philotimo is excellent. 
However, inviolability is erroneously 
identified with freedom, in part because 
the relationship of philotimo to group 
loyalties and the absence of autonomous 
individuality in Greece are overlooked. 

14 Lee, ibid, p. 141, discusses, by 
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inference at least, the Greek concept of 
‘equality’. It is philotimo which makes one 
man as good as another. : 

15 The requisite behaviour for women 
to act with philotimo differs from that 
expected of men. A discussion of the view 
of self held by women and kehaviour 
. appropriate for their sex is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

16 See Friedl, op. cit., pp. 75-6, for an 
excellent discussion of the Greek attitude 
that human relations are batzles filled 
with tensions in which one is continu- 
ously pitting himself against all others 
and against fate. 

17 The fact that membership groups 
constitute a single entity militates against 
intra-group relations assuming the com- 
plexion of a battle marked by constant 
tension. However, the writer tends to 
believe that the complex of obligations 
and loyalties binding individuals to each 
other are devices for restraining potential 
conflict. The vituperativeness, vindictive- 
ness and intensity of conflict among 
family members when the tem of 
reciprocities breaks down to sub- 
stantiate this contention. 

18 Illustrative in a humorous vein is the 
incident in the Greek film Neser on Sun- 
day, in which a Greek, whose love for his 
mother is questioned by the American 
‘boy scout’ who hypothesizes in Freudian 
fashion that the Greek ‘really hates her’ 
thus explaining his predilection for pro- 
stitutes, socks the American. A violent 
reaction on the Greek’s part was the only 
possible response. 

18 Lee, op. cit., pp. 142, 147. Lee uses 
the phrase ‘the naked fact’, and gives 
an excellent account of the prohibition 
against exposing one’s inner core. 
Possibly rejecting the Western mind- 
body dichotomy, the same attitudes exist 
vis-a-vis covering the body: both mind 
and body are to be hidden. 

20 The Beginning of national level 

olitical leadership were exhibited by 

eutherios Venizelos in 1909. See 
Adamantia Pollis, The Megalt Idea: A 
Study of Greek Nationalism (unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, The Johns Hopkins 
University, 1958), p. 280 ff. 

21 Tt is too early to evaluate the success 
of the Papandreou government’s educa- 
tional reform programme, which in- 
cludes revision of teaching methods, 
drastic curricula ‘changes, and the crea- 
tion of a new university at Patras—all 
designed to eradicate the nincteenth- 


century Germanic tenor of Greek educa- 
ton. 

12 Confounding sovereignty and frec- 
dom has been characteristic of national- 
ist movements. Nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean nationalisms frequently equated the 
two—an error which Woodrow Wilson 
dd little to dispel. Contemporary anti- 
colonialist nationalisms hold similar 
views, or at best equate democracy with 
institutional arrangements. See, for ex- 
ample, Kwame Nkrumah, I Speak of 
Freedom (London: Pall Mall Press, 1961). 

23 Constitution of Greece, 1952, 
Articles 3-20, list ‘undivided public 
rights’. 

M Thid., Articles 1-2. 

25 Somewhat comparable are associa- 
tional groups in India which seem to 
function autonomously, outside the poli- 
tical system; see Myron Weiner, The 
Politics of Scarcity: Public Pressure and 
Political Response in India (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962). 

2¢ Ruth Schachter, ‘Single Party Sys- 
tems in West Africa’, American Political 
Science Review, 55, No. 2 (June 1961). 
The description of patron parties in Weat 
Africa is applicable to Greece if one sub- 
stitutes village elder, local notable, or 
urban leader, for ‘the chief’. See also, 
William Hardy McNeill, The Gresk 
Dilemma (New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Zo., 1947). Chapter I contains pertinent 
observations and insights into Greek 
political parties. There is no adequate 
aistory or analysis of Greek political 
parties: However, see Grigoriou Daphnis, 
Ta Ellintka Politika Kommata (Greek Poli- 
tical Parties) (Athens: Galaksia, 1961). 

27 Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: 
Their Organization and Activity in the 
Modem State (New York: Wiley, 1954). 

28 There is some evidence that in the 
rural areas during the guerilla warfare 
of 1946-49 communism, which depends 
upon individual mass support, was in 
part subverted by traditional clan and 
village loyalties and rivalries. 

% Note the widespread insistence for 
alteration of the electoral system prior to 
the holding of new elections subsequent 
to the resignation of the Karamanlis 
government in June 1963. 

30 Illustrative of the misconceptions 
regarding democratic precepts is *the 
comment made by a National Radical 
Union delegate to the Boule (Assembly) 
in response to the writer’s observation 
that the objective of the delegates in the 
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legislature seemed to be to prevent their 
opponents from speaking, by any means 
at their command. The delegate’s re- 
sponse was, ‘That’s democracy.’ 

31A perusal of the contemporary 
Greék press substantiates this observa- 
tion. As an ‘opinion’ press it is distin- 
guished by its vituperative writings and 
personalized attacks. 

33 A more detailed analysis of the view 
of self held by the elite of Greece, and of 
their norms and values, would constitute 
a separate study and is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

33 Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
resigned in June 1963, ostensibly over a 
dispute with the monarchy regarding a 
forthcoming royal visit to Great Britain. 
After the interim caretaker government 
of Premier Pipinelis, elections in Nov- 
ember 1963, brought to power Premier 
George Papandreou and the alliance of 
opposition factions known as the Centre 
Union. 

34 Ernestine Friedl, ‘Dowry and In- 
heritance in Modern Greece’, Trans- 


actions of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
22, (1959), PP- 49-54- 

35 Ernestine Friedl, ‘The Role of Kin- 
ship in the Transmission of National 
Culture to Rural Villages in Mainland 
Greece’, The American Anthropologist, 61, 
No. 1 (February 1959). It can be inferred 
that the preservation of the kinship 
system deters both the emergence of the 
concept of an atomized individual and 
the shift of primary loyalties to organiza- 
tions and institutions other than the 
clan. 

36 Subsequent to the severe earth- 
quakes in the Jonian Islands in 1952, the 
villagers refused to co-operate and take 
local initiative for rebuilding! homes, etc.; 
Friedl, Vasilika, p. 104, points out that 
several reasons ‘prevent the life-long 
daily associations of the men in the 
village from producing a driving force 
for enthusiastic joint action for village- 
wide goals’. Initiative, even by the clan, 
disappears to the extent that a particular 
function is viewed as the appropriate 
obligation of another authority. 
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FREUD AND SOCIAL CLASS 


Roger Holmes 


view of the position of the leader. On the one hand he claims 

that a leader must exist for a group to exist at all (in Group 
Psychology and the Analysts of the Ego), on the other, that the followers kill 
the king and destroy the very source bf their unity (in Totem and Taboo). 
A suggested resolution of this contradiction is presented. A ‘third force’, 
here termed ‘Authority’, is invoked which makes it possible for the leader 
to be both ‘qualitatively distinct’ from his followers (with a consequent 
right to an unrivalled position) while remaining ‘qualitatively the same’ 
(and thus not so exceptional that the envy of his followers becomes 
uncontrollable). 

A group is seen as being polarized not, as with Freud, around a 
leader, but around an ‘Authority’—an Authority to which the leader is 
himself subordinated. It is further contended that, not only will the 
nature of the Authority existing in any group or society be a prime 
determinant of the kind of group or society it will be, but that certain 
forms of Authority will be more lik2ly to eventuate and will be more 
inherently stable than others. In particular the Freudian position would 
suggest that a class society based on birth will be the most likely to 
supervene. 


ck: PAPER attempts to resolve a contradiction in Freud’s 


Freud appeals to what he calls the ‘scientific myth’ of the Primal 
Horde to account for the development of groups. Before the dawn of 
history, the father ‘absolutely narcissistic, self-confident and inde- 
pendent’,? kept the women for his own use and excluded his sons and 
rivals. These sons, forced into abstinence, developed emotional ties with 
their father. He became their ego-ideal, both because of the idealism, 
that, with Freud, derives from aim-inhibited libido, and also because 
they ‘identified with the aggressor’ and prevented retaliation by inter- 
nalizing the source of vengeance. It is out of the awareness of their 
common lot, that the sons identify with one another and form the frst 
group. ‘A primary group of this kind is a number of individuals who 
have put one and the same object in che place of their ego ideal and have 
consequently identified themselves with one another in their own ego.’? 
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Group psychology is here an extension of individual psychology. A 
single son caninternalize his father and install him as his ego ideal. This 
is no more than occurs in that other example of aim-inhibited libido— 
renunciation of the mother by the boy with the passing of the Oedipus 
complex. The Victorian family is, indeed, almost a little ‘horde’ in 
itself. This development could be called ‘Fear of the Father’ and can be 
expressed schematically as follows: 


Fear of the Father 


F ` F F 
s 8 A S > 
A 3 £ 
Fig, i, 


Two sons (S1 and S2) independently resent their father, F, (in A), 
and so come to internalize him (B). Out of their awareness of their 
common subordination, they identify with one another and become 
fellow ‘group members’ (C). 

The second mechanism of group formation is based not on mutual 
fear but on mutual jealousy. This mechanism (not explicitly distin- 
guished by Freud from ‘Fear of the Father’) may be called ‘Love of the 
Mother’. Thus, two sons both want to possess the mother but each 
renounces his claims to prevent the other: ‘Social justice means that we 
deny ourselves many things so that others may have to do without them 
as well.’ This can be schematically represented as in Fig. 2 overleaf. 

The first son renounces the mother (M) because the second son also 
has aspirations. This renunciation becomes an ideal forceful enough to 
command universal obedience: “This demand for equality is the root of 
social conscience and the sense of duty.’ Unlike ‘Fear of the Father’, 
identification of group members with one another through what I have 
called the ‘Love of the Mother’, is purely the product of social situations. 
Where there is no rival, renunciation and the growth of belief are un- 
necessary. What it does do is to provide a rationale for the development 
of norms as an emergent property; there is no need, as with ‘Fear of the 
Father’, to postulate a pre-existing loyalty. Thus, common subordina- 
tion*(whether imported from the past or developed in the present) is the 
basis of that identification with one another we understand by ‘group 
membership’. To Freud, a group is polarized around its sources of 
authority, z 
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But if in Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, from which the 
above quotations have be2n taken, Freud stresses the need for a group 
to have a common object of loyalty for it to exist at all, in Totem and 
Taboo,® written some eizht years earier, he spelt out the intolerability 


Tove of tLe Mother 


[> 
[bd 


of this very yoke. The sons eventually banded together to kill the father. 
Not only was the father killed, but ro-one was allowed to take his place 
even though each secretly wished fr sole power: ‘None of the group of 
victors could take his piace or if me of them did, the battles began 
afresh until they understood that tEey must all renounce their father’s 
heritage.’® If the rule of the father was intolerable, the rule of a fellow 
son was even more intolerable. i 

This is the dilemma taken from Treud: some of its consequences will 
be expanded in the rest of this paper: on the one hand a leader is 
necessary for social liv-ng, on the otaer such a leader cannot exist. Such 
a leader cannot exist for we all wis to be leader ourselves. The thought 
of another leader—whether he be ine father, or, worse still, a rival who 
is ‘no better than we are’—is inblerable. Each with his individual 
aspirations would kill the very force that unites them. This built-in 
disintegration might be called a Eind of homeostasis in reverse. (In 
extrapolating somewkat from Fred, one might say that social living 
witnesses the constant struggle of 2ach to gain control over all.) In the 
last chapter of Totem and Taboo znd at the end of Group Psychology, 
Freud deals with this problem in secme detail, discussing in this cofitext 
‘the beginnings of religion, morals_ society and art,” all of which con- 
verge in that latter-day miniature dilemma, the Oedipus complex. 
Rather less ambitious, I shall con-<nt myself here with abstracting one 
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conclusion, ‘This conclusion is not explicitly stated by Freud but may 
none the less be worth pursuing. 


. Two facts stand out from the above discussion. The leader must be 
qualitatively different from his followers, for only thus can he insulate him- 
self from the jealousy of those whose rival claims are ‘as good as his’. 
(The prototype of the Freudian leader is the nineteenth-century parent 
—remote, distinct, unchallenged.) But he must not only be qualita- 
tively distinct, he must also be qualitatively the same, for in no other way 
is the leader tolerable. Those with exaggerated pretensions are killed, 
the leader must be ‘one of us’; those with insufficient pretensions cannot 
validate their claim to privilege. The implications of this dilemma form 
the subject of this paper. i 

The only possible resolution—and here the reader is warned, I am 
going beyond what Freud actually wrote—is for the leader to be both— 
both ‘one of us’ and ‘one of them’. This consummation devoutly to be 
wished, can in turn be effected only by introducing a third party into 
the two-part relationship of leader and follower. If an ‘Authority’ is 
postulated that at once unites leader with follower and yet, by its very 
existence, endows the leader with a ‘right’ that his followers cannot hope 
to possess, then the circle is squared. This solution is not only logically 
convenient but also has much to commend it in practice. The mediaeval 
king had a special relationship with the deity that ensured his ‘Divine 
Right’ and yet was but a fellow mortal. The Pope is in the same position. 
Hitler, to take a different case, had a special relationship to ‘Germany’ 
and was yet content to find his ultimate honour in being a ‘good Ger- 
man’. A religious leader who claims to be more than a prophet is very 
rare, even Jesus Christ (and the Christian religion is, in some ways, 
nearer to God than others) did not claim to be more than the son 
of God. 

Assuming that this notion of the ‘special relationship’ to an ‘Authority’ 
is correct (and that assumption is made here), two requirements must 
be met for this relationship to be effective. In the first place, clearly, this 
sanctifying ‘authority’ must be believed in by the followers. The fol- 
lowers must accept the validity of something bigger than the leader— 
they must believe in ‘God’ or ‘Germany’—for only thus can the leader 
gain their consent.® For this belief in the eyes of the subordinates not 
only endows the leader with the ‘right’ to lead but also ensures that the 
leader, subordinated as he is to the same object of reverence, is ulti- 
mately ‘one of us’. Not only must the follower believe in the Authority, 
but the leader must believe in himself. The sheer logic of the Freudian posi- 
tion would demand that the leader be subordinate as well, however 
extraordinary he be, for he must not be (or at least he must not 
appear to be) self-sufficient and narcissistic in an idiosyncratic way. He, 
too, must pay the price, a price we all have to pay when very young, 
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and internalize a set of values. Once ie pays this price, he can reap his 
reward, for by his special relationship with that which he values as 
greater than himself, he can gain thz- self-enhancement that is so often 
necessary for those who are alone in aathority and must forgo the direct 
support of their fellows. 

. What I have said so far can be expressed in schematic form: 


The Leajer-Follower belationship 
A 


A = Authority A lia 4 
£ è 
La Peake. / ` a > Line of belief 
F = Follower £ \ ` 
; ‘yf ` —_ Line of control 
Lo rd 
Zig. 3. 


The Leader directs the Followe= and is in turn directed by the 
‘Authority —an ‘Authority’ that ows its validity to the beliefs of both. 
The leader and follower are put in what can be called a latter-day 
‘Social Contract’. If either refuses tc believe, the other withdraws his 
consent. Thenonly sheer force or ‘Power can fill the void: the leader will 
‘punish’ the follower who does not believe what he should, the follower 
will withdraw in horror from a leader who does not venerate the source 
of his legitimacy. Clearly, according ` o this analysis, the central feature 
of any leader-follower relationship is the nature of the ‘Authority’ and, 
indeed, it is the consequence of two -lifferent kinds of Authority that I 
am here concerned with. But before resorting to thesis and evidence, 
two somewhat extended observation must be made. 

In the first place, I am driven by what I have said so far, to fake a 
radical distinction between two kincs of unfairness—unfairness in the 
sense of inequality and unfairness ia the sense of inconsistency. The 
latter is always intolerable since it essumes that the law, which should 
be consistently imposed, is arbitraril~ imposed. Where it is consistently 
imposed the leader, too, is subordinaze; where it is arbitrarily imposed, 
the leader is above the law. The leader who is above the law has broken 
his relationship with that which legtimizes his position; a leader who 
subordinates himself to the law—hc~vever unequal or inequitable that - 
law may be—has paid the price his llowers demand. The leader must 
buy consent with anonymity. This ix tantamount to saying that almost 
any form of social group is self-vaidating. To the extent that dis- 
criminations are made, so will those ho are discriminated against come 
to believe in the basis oF these discriminations. While the Freudian 
position would seem to argue that tLis is true, yet certain bases of dis- 
crimination (i.e, certain kinds of ‘Authority’), will tend to be inherently 
more stable than others. 
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Secondly, ‘Authorities’ can somewhat arbitrarily be divided into two 
kinds: sociological and psychological, or put another: way, what a man 
is and what a man does. Thus a man can be revered because he is old, 
young, his father’s son, white, British, male or alternatively because he 
is intelligent, cruel, industrious, brave or pious. The former, what a man 
is, I shall call ‘Social Attributes’, the latter, what a man does, ‘Be~ 
havioural Attributes’, Either of these attributes can be used as a basis 
for an ‘Authority’. Thus the ruling class can be based on birth, skin 
colour, nationality or can be chosen from those most valiant in battle, 
best able to pass examinations or solicitous in attending party meetings 
—in principle, one form of legitimizing privilege is presumably as good 
as another. In principle, perhaps, but not, I hope, in practice. 

Social Attributes differ from Behavioural Attributes in two funda- 
mental respects. In the first place, they cannot be helped—they can 
neither be gained nor lost. This does not always apply, of course. One 
can change one’s nationality and one’s religion, for instance, but, by and 
large, being white, male or short, is just something given. In a society 
based firmly on that most important of all Social Attributes, birth, 
success cannot come by ‘trying harder’—joining the right clubs, wearing 
the right dress or disapproving of the right scapegoats. Secondly, Social 
Attributes are more clear cut—they tend to be all-or-nothing categories 
rather than dimensional categories. Thus one is either one’s father’s son 
or one is not, one is either in general terms male or one is not. The same 
does not apply to being industrious or patient—one can be ‘more or 
less’ industrious in many different ways at once. 

Relating this to the two kinds of ‘unfairness’, it seems that while 
discrimination on the basis of Social Attributes has the disadvantage of 
being ‘unfair in the sense of inequality’, it has the great advantage of 
usually not being ‘unfair in the sense of inconsistency’. With the 
Behavioural Attributes this is reversed. The possibility of gradations 
implicit in the word ‘effort’? makes judgment more difficult. 

Now I can state the main thesis of this paper: namely that Freudian 
views on formation of groups would lead us to expect that (1) human 
societies would be articulated into strata, certain members being accorded more 
worth, value and influence than others (put in terms used above, they will be 
‘qualitatively different’) and (2) that this articulation will be based on a 
Social Attribute that is clear cut and unfair rather than a dimensional and fair 
Behavioural Attribute. 

Having stated this baldly, I must make clear that I am not asserting 
that wide and clear-cut differences in status will characterize all 
societies. What I am saying is that the ‘natural’ state of man is one in which 
subardinates can use their ‘betters’ in order to keep each other under control, that 
the simplest problem is why there should not be such a society rather 
than why there should. A ‘class’ society not only more plausibly 
satisfies these ‘Freudian presuppositions’ but (and this is a much more 
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ambitious statement) is in accord with much of the evidence—evidence 
that has been gained from real life situations and so missed by those 
psychologists who are restricted in -heir thinking to the results of 
laboratory findings. This may seem <n unduly harsh conclusion, but 
with Freud, autocracy springs from below. A follower is primarily con- 
cerned with dispossessing the father end, since that is not possible, of 
preventing anyone who is ‘as good as him’ from doing so either. This 
follows from both mechanisms of grcup development. In the case of 
‘Fear of the Father’, the son is unable, in his jealousy, to tolerate his 
peers succeeding where he has failec. Further, to the extent that he 
resents his own submission, so will he have the temptation to ‘identify 
with the aggressor’ against those who set a bad example in their in- 
subordination. (All this is familiar in the psychoanalytic view of the 
criminal and of the nature of ‘retribuzive punishment’.)* In the case of 
‘Love of the Mother’, the basic anti-egalitarianism of the Freudian 
position is even more clear, the whole purpose of veneration is control— 
the leader is set apart so that others may not reach him. 

A class society not only ensures thaz those previously dubbed inferior 
will remain inferior, thus satisfying the jealousy of these very inferiors, 
it also offers three very substantial further advantages. First it provides 
a leader class that can be idealized. The need to have someone to over- 
estimate, that heritage of our Freudian childhood, can be instantly 
satisfied. Heroes are provided ready nade; they are born with medals 
on, like Balkan kings. Second, the inferior, although lowly in estate, has 
an unchallenged ‘right’ to the position he does occupy. It will be un- 
challenged because it will be based on a ‘Social Attribute’. Lipset has 
described the advantages in general urself-consciousness and spontaneity 
that follow when behaviour is considered less important than birth in 
assessing merit.1° This he compares to our own society where there are 
so many opportunities to succeed (or. relatively, to fail) that we have to 
behave ourselves in almost every di-ection at once. We even have to 
make friends with unpleasant people. The third advantage, which is 
really the same as the second—is the opportunity it provides for those 
who would have failed in open comp2tition to feel self-righteous in their 
enforced lack of assertion; they can feel meritorious in their smugness 
and conventionality. It is difficult tc imagine the possibility of greater 
built-in stability. 

This last point is the key to the kind of society it will be. If there are 
sufficient opportunities for advancement, what I have said above will 
not hold because the followers wil be divided amongst themselves: 
there will not be a large enough number with interests in common and 
they will be unable to impose on others the sacrifice they have made. 

Later, I shall argue that such an ‘open society’ (as, indeed, we enjoy 
today) is a transitory phenomenon aad cannot be expected to last, since 
it is the result of social change. For the moment I admit that it is pos- 
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sible that the class society I have described will all too readily be able 
to degenerate into tyranny, with the rulers firmly ensconced, indifferent 
to the consent of their followers. This is quite possible, though even in 
these days of secret police, more difficult than it sounds, for the leaders 
too have their jealousy problems; they will either have their own 
legitimizing ‘Authority’ or not, and in either case they may have 
difficulty. If they have their own Authority, their own alien code, their 
status will be that of an army of occupation, whose values are, by 
definition, against all the followers. There is here at least a possibility 
that the followers will unite. If they have no code, the leaders will 
squabble amongst themselves and may be tempted to appeal to the 
common people in an attempt to legitimize their position, 


The task I have set myself is, in principle, not as difficult as might be 
thought. It seems so obviously ‘right’ that all men should be treated 
equally, that we forget—not only that the notion of ‘equal treatment’ is 
very frequently absent in past history or, indeed, today—but that any 
criticism of other beliefs as ‘obviously wrong’, begs the question in that 
it involves the invocation of standards which are themselves the topic of 
discussion. To say that ‘inequality is wrong’ is, of course, the reader’s— 
or anyone else’s—privilege, but to say that ‘other people say inequality 
is wrong’ is exactly what is being disputed. 

For how can we assess worth? There are two main reasons for valuing 
something. One is that it has good or bad consequences; we can value a tin 
opener because it helps us to open tins, or we can value a driver’s skill 
because it enables him to drive us where we want to go. The other is 
that we value something because it is good in itself; thus we like watching 
television because we like watching television and that is all there is to 
it, we think a girl looks beautiful because we think a girl looks beautiful. 
Of course, there are reasons why we like watching television and think 
the girl is beautiful, but these reasons are different in kind from what 
might be called valuing something for ‘instrumental’ reasons. Despite 
the enormous importance in human affairs of actions that appear to be 
their own reward (although, of course, they do have their antecedents) 
we often feel rather shamefaced about them. We may pretend, for 
instance, we look at television as a means to an end, rather than as an 
end in itself. We may even maintain, in the case of the girl, that we say 
we think she is beautiful in order to seduce her (whereas we really want 
to seduce her because she looks beautiful). 

These two reasons for valuing something—as a means to an end or as 
an end in itself—I shall call ‘extrinsic’ reasons and ‘intrinsic’ reasons. 
They closely resemble Behavioural Attributes and Social Attributes. If 
we value someone for some Behavioural Attribute, because he is brave 
or hardworking, we are valuing him for his ‘extrinsic’ qualities—his 
qualities can lead to certain consequences. If we value someone for some 
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Social Attribute, because he is white or male, we are valuing him for 
‘intrinsic’ reasons—his qualities are their own justification, validated by 
repetition. As such they may be no ‘better’ or ‘worse’ than a host of other 
‘intrinsic’ values—including, be it said, the value that all men are 
‘intrinsically’ equal. ; 

If Freud is right in arguing that jealousy is the first social emotion, it 
follows that any system is self-perpe-uating, since it is equal treatment 
or continuity that is valued. Once the values are fixed—that men are 
‘good’ and women are ‘bad’ for instance—they will remain fixed, All 
men will be determined to be rated as ‘good’ along with other men, and 
all women will be determined that other women will be rated as ‘bad’ 
along with them too. Thus jealousy can endow any system with intrinsic 
value, since the value will lie in the continuity itself. Having shown that 
there is no reason in principle why men should all consider themselves 
‘equal’, I must now turn to evidence. This evidence will not be suffi- 
cient in itself to establish the argument, but at least it may show that 
certain necessary features of any future class society do, in fact, lie 
within us all, 

In order to establish my argument—that the lower orders will keep 
each other under control and so the ‘natural’ state of man is a class, if 
not a caste, society—I shall have to show (1) that we deny ourselves so 
that others be denied as well, (2) that we have a concept of our ‘due’ 
that gives us a feeling of ‘right’ to some limited share of the returns and 
(3) that this notion of ‘due’ is more ‘readily’ or ‘naturally’ based on the 
unfair clear-cut Social Attributes than on the more egalitarian ambigu- 
ous Behavioural Attributes. 

The first crucial postulate—we deny ourselves so that others be 
denied as well—is straightforward. To the extent that there are formal 
sanctions, such as restrictive laws, and, to the extent that these restric- 
tions are supported by at least some of the population, it is reasonable 
to assume that this part of the population is prepared to accept the 
restriction imposed by these laws, for the sake of the restrictions they 
impose on others. Thus, the most physically powerful member of a tribe 
is unlikely to vote against indiscriminate use of physical force; rather it 
is more plausible to assume that i: is the weaker brethren who will 
combine to impose sanctions on thcse more powerful than themselves, 
What is gained—freedom from being assaulted—is greater than what is 
forgone—the problematic ability to assault. Indeed, it was a mechanism 
such as this that Freud presumed to underlie the beginning of morality— 
each son, weak as he is, renounces his claim to his father’s old pre- 
eminence and the rule of law was established over all. 

Not only is it possible that we are prepared to renounce our individual 
freedom in order that o-hers be depzived as well, but the converse may 
also be true: we may be anxious to deprive others of what we have 
already been deprived. This, indeed, is the more usual course of events. 
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By our earlier upbringing we have- been taught to control ourselves in 
certain ways, to go to church on Sundays, not to drink alcohol, and the 
like, and we then later insist that others make the same sacrifice. Those 
who do not drink insist on early closing hours. That this should happen 
is not surprising if we follow the above logic. Having made our sacrifice 
before the event, what we ourselves further forgo is zero. The result of 
the extension of our sacrifice is control over others. So can we wield 
power—vicariously and piously. 

This does not only happen on a large, historical scale—it is not only 
heathens and heretics who are persecuted—it happens in more worka- 
day and contemporary circumstances as well. Sayles14 in his study of 
industrial groups has related the emergence of group norms (par- 
ticularly those concerned with group output) to the power structure of 
the group. He has shown that norms arise where a powerful enough 
faction has a common interest in curbing the freedom of others. If the 
method of payment is such that the ‘average’ worker (who is, of course, 
in the majority) would lose if the behaviour of others were not con- 
trolled, then the behaviour of others will be controlled—an unofficial 
norm will evolve which it will be treasonable to break. (A ‘black-leg’ 
after all is someone who puts his individual advantage before the 
‘common good’.) As norms are made by power, so can they be broken 
by power. If management does not like this collusion among its workers, 
the moral is clear—divide and rule. If it can hold out a large enough 
number of individual rewards then it will be to the benefit of enough of 
the energetic and skilful to brave the displeasure of others less energetic 
and gifted, The companionship that comes from solidarity and belief 
will be broken, the workers will be divided, ruled by their individual 
hopes.1# This may seem too cynical and pessimistic, but it is, after all, 
no more than very often happens in the managerial class itself. Those 
who have hopes of individual advancement have less incentive to 
impose restrictions upon their colleagues if they will also be expected to 
abide by them themselves. 

I have at least adumbrated the possibility that norms can be seen as 
a political weapon, a form of control by the majority (or at least the 
most powerful), and it is clear that an important feature—almost a 
‘dimension’—of any society is the degree to which behaviour is con- 
trolled by norms. Certain societies will specify much more precisely than 
others what should be done. These societies will value conformity rather 
than individualism. This problem of the ‘degree of required con- 
formity’ will be taken up later.1* I can now return to the second 
criterion—that we have a concept of our ‘due’ and that this ‘due’ is 
finite. 

Before beginning this section, we can note that it is not unreasonable 
to expect an adult to see someone as a reflection of his erstwhile parents, 
qualitatively distinct, whom it is hubris to challenge. We can further 
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note (and this, being an extension of the argument above, is of some- 
what more weight) that an insistenc2 on ‘due’ reward is but part of a 
general insistence on the supremacy of norms. As such, it offers the 
advantage I have already mentioned—the control of others vicariously. 
When we are content with our ‘due’, we give our consent to the validity 
of a code that controls others besides ourselves. We cannot (oh fortunate 
world!) make an individual sacrifice. 

My first examples will deal witk that prime bone of contention, 
money. Whatever the working population of this country may secretly 
want, in practice it contents itself with insisting on adequate differ- 
entials being maintained.1* This is made explicit in job evaluation 
schemes where such factors as length cf training, degree of skill, amount 
of responsibility held, etc., are combined to show how much a man 
should be paid. Note that these schemes, despite their meticulous 
arithmetic, only work to the extent that they are accepted, i.e. are seen 
to be just. ‘The skill in devising a job-evaluation scheme indeed, consists 
in measuring those items that are taken to be relevant by those con- 
cerned. What is relevant may not be self-evident; thus Elliott Jaques has 
recently argued that the basis of ‘felt equity’ in payment is the ‘time 
span of discretion’, that is how frequently one’s performance is re- 
viewed.15 Indeed, considezing how very little industrial strife there is in 
a country such as Britain, where suck very great differences in rewards 
exist, contentment with wage packet looks as if it is based on something 
other than the employer’s ability to resist demands. 

This line of thought has recently been developed as the “Theory of 
Distributive Justice’.1* This theory assumes that felt satisfaction with 
one’s ‘rewards’ is proportional to on='s ‘investments’. The nature of the 
rewards and the investments may vary from society. to society (although 
rewards will usually be some sort of differential monetary payment or 
some sort of differential prestige ratng and investments will be some 
sort of Behavioural Atcribute or some sort of Social Attribute), but 
however they may vary, there remains a felt need for the ‘reward’ to be 
commensurate with the ‘investment’. Zaleznik and his co-writers 
spell out what they assume will happen when rewards do not meet 
investments. 17 


1. When the investments of a member of a group are greater than those of 
others but his returns are l2ss, a condition of felt injustice exists. 

2. When the investments of a member of a group are less than others but his 
returns are greater, a cond:tion of ‘guilt’ is likely to be felt. 


This can be elaborated as follows—the individual whose investments 
are not being met will make complaints; the individual who is gettjng 
more than his deserts will not complain, but will feel guilty none the less, 
Those who feel hard dene by will become touchy and exacting in their 
social due; they may even attemp: to ‘shed the load’, decrease their 
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investments ‘goof-off on the job’; those who are unduly favoured may 
take on further work, even assume informal responsibility and try to 
help out others. And the others? They will be sorry for those who 
are being sold short and envious of those on the gravy-train, an 
envy ‘mingled with admiration for what they are able to get away 
with’. 

This general thesis has some confirmation both from the Zaleznik 
study just quoted (as they themselves put it, “The data corroborated the 
idea in the theory of distributive justice that individuals will actively 
compare their degree of reward, in relation to their perceived invest- 
ments, with other individuals in their immediate groups or in the groups 
in which they aspire to become members’!*) and also from Nancy 
Morse who studied the satisfactions of clerical workers in a large Ameri- 
can company.?® She found, against expectation, that the greater the 
intrinsic satisfaction with the job, the less the satisfaction with the pay. 
Those who admitted their work was dull were more content with their 
pay than those of higher rank who enjoyed their work for its own sake. 
Any hopes that the idealist or the money-minded accountant may have 
had that satisfaction in the work itself would take the employee’s mind 
off lower things (i.e. money) were dashed. Not only did the high level 
technical worker feel his job was ‘worth’ more than he received (the 
very complexity of his task increasing his satisfaction with the work 
itself and decreasing his satisfaction with the pay), but, conversely, the 
repetitive clerical worker disliked what he did but admitted his pay 
was fair, *° 

So much for my second contention—that we all have some concept 
of our ‘worth’, and satisfaction (at least financial) with our reward 
depends on whether or not this sense of ‘due’ is met. Before proceeding 
to the third contention, I must of course admit that sheer grabbing for 
reward can occur. When it does, it is known as ‘anomie’. ‘This happens 
less often than might be supposed since the decay of normative forces 
may affect only one particular group; there may still remain a second 
group that will take up the individual’s emotional slack. Thus, a thief 
may appear to be unaffected by society’s values but may acknowledge 
the psychological importance of his own group. His ‘group’ may have 
values which are no less forceful for their being unorthodox. This is not 
true normlessness. True normlessness, such as panic, probably only 
occurs where the situation is so unusual as to be outside the repertoire 
of the group. The whole purpose of fire drill is to bring the situation 
within the repertoire of the group, to convince (to use the language I 
have used above) each individual the other is also ‘playing his part’ and 
that no-one is attempting an illegitimate short-cut to escape by ignoring 
group sanctions. 

I now come to the third, and much the most contentious, assertion— 
that the concept of our ‘due’ is more ‘readily’ or ‘naturally’ based on 
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the unfair and clear-cut Social Attributes than the more egalitarian and 
ambiguous Behavioural Attributes. 

I will begin with the fairly modest assertion that behaviour can be a 
dependent variable, the product of one’s position in society, not its 
cause. This point need not be labourel—after all, flattery does exist and 
a courtier who is wise may not only magnify his monarch’s prowess 
(thus according it ‘Social Reality’), but may be careful to lose at chess. 
Even in less exalted circles, it may not do to be cleverer than one’s boss, 
A well-known example of the effects of social standing on behaviour, 
is that of W. F. Whyte in his ‘Street Corner Society’. Here is Doc, the 
leader, discussing bowling scores with Long John, his lieutenant, and 
Whyte himself; 

LONG JOHN: I only wanted to be sure chat Alec or Joe Dodge didn’t win. 
That wouldn’t have been right. 7 

Doc: That’s right. We didn’t want to make it tough for you (Whyte) because 
we liked you, and the other fellows did too.?1 

Whyte was popular and well treated, but others who attempted to do 

too well at bowling were not so fortunate. As Long John said to one 

of these: 

You think you could beat us, but under pressure you die. 

From this it can at least be inferred that behaviour used as an index 
of worth (that is the behaviour that is important for my argument) can 
itself be influenced by the amount of worth previously accorded. This 
provides the complementary statements—that if status depends on a 
particular item of behaviour, then behaviour can also depend on status, 
If we are as good as ouz table manners, our table manners may be as 
good as we are. 

A further source of behavioural vaziance, perhaps unexpected, is the 
consistency (rather than, as discussed so far, the value) of an individual’s 
investment. Those whose :nvestments are ‘in line’ have what Zaleznik 
and his co-writers call “Social Certitude’ (and others call ‘Status 
Equilibration’, ‘Status Crystallization’, ‘Status Congruence’),*? those 
whose investments are ‘out of line’ do not. The young and uneducated 
negress who has recently joined the frm, and the old, educated, male, 
white employee of great seniority have Social Certitude. They are both 
‘all of a piece’; in one case all the investments are low, in the other case 
all the investments are high. In this tbey are unlike the much-publicized 
Angry Young Man. The Angry Young Man has risen out of his class, 
he is high on education, but low on social background. He does not fit 
into a society that does not know how to behave toward him, 

The effects of Social Certitude, summarized by Zaleznik and „his 
colleagues, suggests that those with Social Certitude will be more 
likely to: 


(a) show greater participation in ron-work activities; 
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(b) be more amenable to group norms; 

(c) be more conservative; 

(d) be less concerned to achieve prestige through greater competence 
and skill. 


Those without Social Certitude will be more likely to: 


(e) show less participation in non-work activities; 

(f) assert the ideal over the norms of behaviour; 

(g) have more liberal social views; 

(h) seek to excel in technical competence and skill; 
(i) but be more -formal in their relations with others. 


Thus, on the one hand, a picture of someone who accepts the value 
of his society, who is not ambitious but is content with his lot and sees 
no great need for a change in the scheme of things, On the other hand, 
the individual who does not fit in, who rejects the values of his society, 
uses his idealism aggressively, and seeks to excel individually. This 
strongly suggests that those without social certitude use their behavi- 
oural ambitions as a make-weight—they are driven to excellence. 23 

So far I have argued firstly and crucially (for on this must all else 
depend) that we restrict ourselves that others be restricted as well and 
that the emergence of norms in groups can in part at least be seen as 
the attempt of certain group members to control others; I have then 
shown that satisfaction with reward is not an absolute but depends upon 
‘felt due’; and finally noted that what we have called the Social 
Attributes of what a person is (i.e. his skin colour, race, sex, etc.), as 
opposed to the Behavioural Attributes of what a person does (i.e. his 
abilities and his degree of law-abidingness, etc.)—can underlie both of 
the above: Social Attributes can account for both ‘felt due’ and 
behaviour. 

Here are what might be called the ‘building blocks of caste’, I have 
shown what can happen, how ‘unfair’ attributes can become self- 
validating. But to show what can happen, is quite different from show- 
ing what actually will happen in any particular situation. Many more 
things are possible than likely. It is at this point that outright specula- 
tion becomes necessary. 


So far an attempt, at least, has been made to shore-up the discussion 
with specific evidence. This is no longer possible, and assumption and 
assertion will have to fill the vacuum. It is hoped, though, that these 
assumptions, even if arbitrary, are not wholly implausible. They will be 
four in number and will run as follows: 


. ist Assumption, That parents will do the best they can for their children. 
2nd Assumption, That progressively fewer skills will be necessary to run 
any unchanging administrative or technical unit or work. 
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grd Assumption, That change will not constantly breed further change. 

4th Assumption, That any activity that is frequently repeated with 
considerable lack of variation will become hallowed by custom and 
dignified by ritual. 

With these four statements I hope tc show how articulation by class 
will supervene. This paper will then end with the attempt to outline 
just how strong are some of the forces that can inhere in a structured 
society. 
rst Assumption: That parents will do the best they can for their children 

This statement is probably unexceptionable. What could be more 
unnatural than the parent who did nct foster and cherish his children 
to the best of his ability? Natural or not, the implications of such a 
simple statement can very well be momentous—it suggests that, unless 
there are influences that are constantly and actively reasserting what I 
might call the ‘rights of the people’,** the influence of hereditary 
factors (those simplest of all Social Attributes) will emerge. This will 
happen, not because any law enjoins it (indeed, ‘the law’ will follow 
and sanctify it) but just because some fathers will carry more weight than 
others. Those who have good social connections will not need so 
much ability. Rulers will first look amongst their own for their own 
replacements. 

Later, I shall argue that not only is it more likely that the son of an 
influential man will be preferred to the son of an uninfluential man, but 
also that the greater opportunities awaiting those with influence can be 
justified on the ground that they make more satisfactory replacements. 
The son of the boss will make a better boss than the son of the sub- 
ordinate would: provided that one all-important condition is met— 
that the son of the boss has sufficient ability. l 

If this thesis even begins to be true, then of great importance in any 
society are the number and types of skills needed for its perpetuation: 
the fewer the skills necessary, the less will the ruling class need to look 
elsewhere. At this point I come to the second assumption, no less unex- 
ceptionable I hope than the first. 


and Assumption: That progressively fewer skills will be necessary to run any 
unchanging administrative or technical unti of work 
The essence of the managerial role is often considered that of 
‘decision making’. What, then, is a ‘decision’? When can a conclusion f 
be deemed a ‘decision’ and when can it be seen as ‘inevitable’? Surely 
this depends on the knowledge of the outcome of a course of action. 
Where the outcome is not known, where there is an element of risk, we 
speak of a ‘decision’, but this term is hardly used, at least in the same 
sense, on the second and subsequent occasions when the situation is met. 
If the result of the first occasion was satisfactory then a repetition of the 
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action ‘suggests itself’ unless it is thought that still further improvement 
is possible, that is, that there is still further ignorance to explore. 

The term ‘decision’ implies risk and individual choice—there is no 
decision where there is no choice. The quality of a decision is radically 
affected by the intellectual powers of the decision maker, in particular 
by his powers of analysis and extrapolation. Indeed, since a ‘decision’ 
is the child of ignorance, the lower the intellectual calibre of the person 
in question and the greater his ignorance, the more decisions he will 
have to make. A central feature, then, in the analysis of work lies not 
only in the complexity of the task but also in the degree to which it is 
liable to change. Some highly complex tasks can be learned once and 
for all, they can be learned, as is said, ‘by experience’. 

Other tasks have been in existence so long that there is not even the 

need for the individual to learn it for himself. The expertise becomes 
embodied in a ‘procedure manual’, which ‘serves as a substitute for 
personal experience’ in the words of Blau and Scott.?" These authors 
quote Michael Crozier’s view that ‘the expert’s success is constantly 
self-diminishing’ and then continue themselves to elaborate this thesis. 
To quote them at some length: 
As the knowledge of the experts increases, it transforms areas of uncertainty 
into areas that can be routinely handled (for example; advances in medicine 
enable nurses to perform tasks that previously required the judgment of 
physicians). The expert’s own success, therefore, reduces the base of his 
power or, at least, shifts its base to a new area of uncertainty.2@ 

Provided they can retain their power, though, the expert (and the 
specialist) may well resist innovation, Burns and Stalker?” in an ex- 
tended study of the effects of innovation in the electronics industry to 
which reference will be made again later, found that innovations were 
so frequently and so strenuously resisted, not merely because a change 
of any moment disrupted the prestige and the status balance of the 
concern (although it did), but also for the simple reason that periods of 
transition make much greater demands on the staff—they require 
harder work and greater ability. An interesting experimental verifica- 
tion of this line of thought is seen in a paper by R. L. Hamblin, entitled 
‘Leadership and Crisis’.2® Hamblin set his three-man groups problems, 
and, at a certain point in the series, some of the groups, called ‘Crisis 
groups’, had the rules they were working to arbitrarily changed. Intro- 
ducing a ‘crisis’ of this sort had two effects. In the first place, a leader 
(i.e. the most influential group member) gained more influence, and 
secondly, was more likely to be replaced. The leadership stakes were 
raised. Where there is no change the leader is not needed, since the 
followers know what to do, but neither is he threatened, since his status 
has attained its own inertia. 

For the skills necessary to run society even to remain the same, then, 
that society must be constantly evolving—new challenges will have to 
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be met and new problems must require codification. Whether or not 
this will happen in the future is, of course, any one’s guess, and my own 
third assumption: 


3rd Assumption: That change wil not constantly lead to further change 

This, of course, is an outright assumption with nothing like the same 
degree of plausibility as the first two. Since, however, it is being made, 
there remains some onus on me to account for the degree of change 
there has been in the recent past. This will somewhat arbitrarily be 
assumed to be due to conflict—whether in the form of economic com- 
petition or military warfare. That the ormer can lead to innovation is 
well known—indeed the firms studied by Burns and Stalker were under- 
going the throes enforced upon them by the need for technical change. 
That warfare is also useful in this respect need not be any the less true 
for being an unpleasant truth, 

However there is no reason in principle why conflict should be self- 
perpetuating. Indeed it can be expected to cease (either by the victory 
of one party or by mutual agreement of all parties) unless it is constantly 
recreated by the interventicn of a third force, be that third force the 
monopolies commission or a new arrival on the market. This, of course, 
is speculative. What is somewhat less speculative is that the forces 
required to raise a society from its sloth will be much greater than those 
needed to keep it from its slcth and if ever a descent is made into the 
‘static’, very considerable fcrces will be needed to prevent a perpetua- 
tion of the static. The reason for this pessimism is given in the fourth 
assumption. 


4th Assumption: That any activity that is frequently repeated with considerable 
lack of variation will become hallowed by custom and dignified by ritual 

Actions can be performed for two reasons—either because they pro- 
duce certain results or because they are ‘good in themselves’. To revert 
to the distinction made earlier, the former are judged by their ‘ex- 
trinsic’ results, the latter by their ‘intrinsic’ qualities, 

Actions designed to produce results can be said to be accompanied by 
some sense of ‘purpose’ on the part of the actor. They can therefore be 
said to be ‘purposive’. To tae extent that the aims of the behaviour can 
be held conceptually disticct from the means needed to attain it, will 
flexible ‘means-ends’, adaptive behaviour be possible. ‘Purposive’ 
behaviour is therefore only possible to any marked degree in a few of 
the higher species.?° Actions that are ‘good in themselves’ on the other 
hand are independent of any separate ‘purpose’. As a result they are 
inflexible, driven from ‘behind’ rather than from ‘in front’, and resemble 
a habit or even a reflex. What is odd enough is that this form of 
behaviour, characteristic zs it is of the lower forms of life, should be 
indulged in by those humans who are defensive and afraid; but what is 
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even more odd is that it should be engaged in by those who wish to 
assert their superiority. 

The assumption made here is simply that, as actions cease to be 
experimental and become more and more the application of known 
techniques, so will the doubt over the outcome of the actions disappear. 
Where there is no doubt over the outcome there will be no ‘decision’ 
‘proprement dit’ and behaviour will cease to be ‘instrumental’ and 
become ‘expressive’ and even ‘ritualistic’ in kind. 

The pathology of bureaucratic behaviour (that is, behaviour in an 
ordered environment where there is no ‘doubt over outcome’ if certain 
procedural requirements are met) has been described by Merton as 
follows: 


Adherence to the rules, originally conceived as a means becomes trans- 
formed into an end-in-itself; there occurs the familiar process of displacement 
of goals whereby ‘an instrumental value becomes a terminal value’. . . This 
may be exaggerated to the point where primary concern with conformity to 
the rules interferes with the accomplishment of the purposes of the organiza- 


tion.® (Italics original.) 

This behaviour is interpreted by Merton as the result of excessive 
concern over the ‘reliability of response’ of the bureaucrat. As a result 
he may become overconcerned with conformity. However it is not 
immediately apparent whether this ‘overconcern with conformity’ is 
the cause or the result of the ‘stereotyping’ of behaviour. Does concern 
with conformity lead to stereotyping as Merton suggests, or can con- 
formity itself be the dependent variable, a moral legitimation of habit? 
Here, for instance, the description by Burns and Stalker of a ‘mech- 
anistic’ system of management, that is the kind of management structure 
that developed under ‘static’, unchanging conditions. 


The system of management within the factory was quite explicitly devised to 
keep production stable and production conditions stable . . . Each working 
position in the hierarchy had its authority, information and technical com- 
petence specified once for all.31 


Here, surely, the stress on conformity is the result rather than the 
cause of the standardization of behaviour. Whatever the cause, though, 
as the ‘doubt over the outcome’ recedes, so does the resulting standard- 
ization of behaviour become normative and ‘ritualized’, i.e. becomes 
‘good in itself’. It becomes ‘morally encrusted’. A reason for this in 
Freudian terms will be given in a later paper. In the meanwhile I may 
perhaps mention a very much more mundane and almost adventitious 
reason for this ‘displacement of goals’ (whereby ‘an instrumental value 
becomes a terminal value’), namely, that where the outcome is not in 
doubt, this is all that is asked from the subordinate. How can we control 
our inferiors if they do unexpected things in expected situations? In this, 
the attitude of a boss to his subordinate is similar to that of any group 
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member to a fellow group member. Behaviour can become normative 
by an identical logic. 

If these four assumptions, along with the earlier ‘building blocks of 
caste’, are taken seriously, what emerges? Fairly clearly, ‘ritualization’ 
or ‘moral encrustation’ of behaviour referred to above. More and more 
behaviour will become of ‘intrinsic’ rather than of ‘extrinsic’ value—an 
intrinsic evaluation that will extend to the a priori prescription of the 
necessary credentials of a ro.e incumbent. Where the abilities required 
by the leader are few, the basis of his legitimacy must be more con- 
sistent and clear cut, for only thus can it become inviolable to envy. A 
class society will arise out of the very mediocrity of those who must be 
seen to be qualitatively distinct. Social Attributes will not be just 
sufficient, they will be necessary. 

In a subsequent paper it is hoped to spell out in greater detail how 
it is that a leader who cannot justify the tenure of his position on grounds 
of ability or personality, will become entrammelled by these very 
irrational or ‘intrinsic’ properties he must possess. It is then proposed to 
discuss the implications of this approach to the non-ritualistic leadership 
familiar in our society today. It is hoped to marry the ideas of Piaget to 
those of Freud in a discussion of ‘democratic leadership’. 
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STRUCTURE AND VALUES IN THE 
EXPLANATION OF 
ACCULTURATION RATES* 


Ronald J. Silvers 


INTRODUCTION 


RECENT ARTICLE by S. Alexander Weinstock! explains 
Att! rates of acculturation among immigrants in terms of 

occupational rank. The empirical uniformity considered by 
Weinstock is the correlation between (z higher) occupational rank in 
the former country and (a g-eater) rate of acculturation in the new 
society for emigrés with transferable occupations who move from one 
industrial society to another. The correlation is examined by two sets 
of theoretical propositions. Tne first set, constructed along structural 
lines, deals with the i increasirg pressures for conformity to normative 
patterns of the host society in positive correspondence with higher 
ranking on the occupational prestige szale. The second set asserts a 
presence of a need for roleship among all men which encourages 
association and acceptance of new groups containing similar normative 
systems. 

This paper is an effort to test and reformulate Weinstock’s theory of 
acculturation in light of evidence obtained from past studies of accul- 
turation patterns, and, in sc doing, evaluates the application of a 
strictly structural explanation for explaining differential acculturation 
rates. The case studies and evaluation demonstrate the limitations of 
structural analysis and underscore the necessity for including in- 
formation and propositions concerning the value systems of the im- 
migrant’s native and new scciety. 


WEINSTOQK’S ANALYSIS AND EXPLANATION OF DIFFERENTIAL RATES 
OF AQQULTURATION 


In his study of Hungarian immigrant acculturation patterns Wein- 
* The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable criticisms and generous suggestions of 
Professor Sidney M. Willhelm. Earlier drafts of the paper were read by Professors Robert 
Blumstock, J. David Colfax, and Walter I. Wardwell. 
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stock draws the following conclusion: ‘With reference to industrialized 
societies, the higher the immigrant’s position on the occupational 
prestige scale in the country of origin, and the greater the transferability 
of his skill, the more acculturated he is likely to become in the country 
where he settles.’? 

Weinstock reasons that conditions of (1) industrialism in the old 
and host society and (2) transferability of the immigrant’s skill, act 
together to sustain the emigré’s (3) occupational position to a similar 
prestige level in the new society.° In other words, to the degree to 
which the first two conditions are met, the immigrant’s shift will be 
lateral rather than upward or downward; the two specify the neces- 
sary setting for a correspondence of positional rank when moving from 
one stratification system to another. We may summarize the argument 
by the following proposition: 


Proposition I: For industrial societies, the greater the transferability of an 
occupation, the greater the correspondence of the positional rank between 
the stratification systems. 


The next linkage in the theory concerns the new occupational rank 
(to the degree that it corresponds to the former one) and rate of accul- 
turation. There is the contention that the more prestigious the new 
occupational rank, the greater the speed and extensiveness of accultur- 
ation. Thus individuals who hold highly esteemed occupations—e.g. 
physicians, scientists or architects—absorb and display the norms and 
beliefs of the new society faster and more thoroughly than immigrants 
who hold less esteemed positions—e.g. farm hands, coal miners or 
barbers. 

Weinstock explains the association of higher positional rank and 
greater acculturation in terms of structural properties of the new occu- 
pational status, He accomplishes this by introducing two new constructs 
to the concept of role set: central role elements and peripheral role 
elements. Central role elements constitute occupational requirements 
for the performance of a status; they include the skills, technology, 
educational and professional requisites. Peripheral role elements form 
a residual category referring to interpersonal expectations which are 
institutionally required—but are not technically intrinsic to occu- 
pational performance—such as demands upon leisure time activities, 
membership in voluntary associations, and religious and political 
affiliations. Weinstock argues that height on the occupational scale 
is generally correlated with increases in importance and number of 
peripheral role elements; the more prestigious positions are accompanied 
by increased expectations of a non-technical character. Peripheral 
role elements effect the acculturation rate by intensifying pressures for 
accepting social patterns of a new society. Adding to Weinstock’s 
thesis, we may point out further that higher occupational rank is also 
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accompanied by increased opportunities for exposure and acquisition 
of new societal patterns, Acculturation studies show that the range and 
variation of contact generally correspond to occupational ranking;¢ 
individuals holding higher occupations have not only more numerous 
but also more varied contacts than those occupying lower ones. We 
may therefore modify generalizations concerning peripheral role 
elements to include the opportunity dimension affecting learning and 
acquisition of new patterns of action as well as the pressures influencing 
commitment.’ 

In the light of this discussion we may summarize this section of 
Weinstock’s theory with the following theoretical propositions and 
theorem: 


Proposition IT: The higher the occupational status, the greater the range of 
peripheral role elements. 

Proposition LIT: The greater the range of peripheral role elements, the greater 
the pressures for internalizing and displaying related societal norms and 
beliefs. 

Proposition IV: The greater the range of peripheral role elements, the greater 
the opportunities for acquiring related socie-al norms and beliefs. 
Proposition V: The greater the pressures for internalizing and ‘displaying 
related societal norms and beliefs and the greater the opportunities for 
acquiring related societal norms and beliefs, the greater the rate of accul- 
turation. 


Therefore (from Propositions LV), 


Theorem I: For industrial societies, the higher the immigrant’s former occu- 
pational status, and the more transferable his skill, the greater the rate of 
acculturation. 


Weinstock acknowledges the inadequacy of the above propositions 
to account for changes in the life patterns of immigrants, since they deal 
only with external demands upon the actor and ignore the internaliz- 
ation and objectification of new societe] goals. He does, however, 
suggest a general need for roleship—a need to affiliate, to be accepted, 
to integrate, and to become a part of a collective which contains ideals 
similar to those of the actor—for the motivational aspect of accultur- 
ation. Pursuing this idea, he relates the need for roleship with differen- 
tial speed of acculturation among occupational ranks by noting that 
the more acculturated immigrants posses3 a high achievement orien- 
tation and a strong acquisitive orientation, two dispositions congruent 
with American ideals, The intensity of the dispositions act to increase 
motivation for Americanization. 

The weakness of this argument is quite apparent: there is no way of 
knowing whether ideals of acquisitiveness and achievement influence 
or result from the rate of acculturation without studying the emigré 
prior to his immigration. This is a methodological problem of establish- 
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ing the temporal and causal sequence. But if the two orientations prevail 
before migration, then they cannot account for more acculturation un- 
less the concept of acculturation is strictly delegated to mean changes 
on the behavioural level. The proposition is of no value in an explan- 
ation since the greater the similarity of key ideals before migration, the 
less a migrant need change to those of the new society. Logically, change 
assumes differences, and the application of the concept acculturation 
assumes prior differences in ideal systems. But in this case, accord- 
ing to the theory of roleship invoked by Weinstock, the degree of an 
emigré’s ‘Americaness’ only confirms that his ideals were the same, 
precluding the argument that he has become more Americanized. To 
pursue this point further, the assumption of a convergence of industrial 
societies (especially their ideal and stratification systems) raises the 
question of the applicability of the concept of an acculturation process, 
for the degree of similarity dismisses the traditional meaning and use of 
this sociological term.® 

But all migrants do not hold the same degree or quality of achieve- 
ment and acquisitive ideals, and herein lies the real sociological prob- 
lem: Why do the differences exist? Certain inadequacies in Weinstock’s 
explanation are apparent by the neglect of this question. This leads us 
into a discussion of explanatory models—which is contained in the last 
section of this paper. 


VARIATIONS OF ACCULTURATION RATES AMONG SOCIAL CLASSES AND 
OCQUPATIONS 


The empirical generalization and theoretical propositions may be 
judged for credibility by applying them to studies of other immigrant 
groups. For this purpose, two types of cases will be reviewed: Manito 
and Mexican-American acculturation patterns; and instances of social 
change among immigrants holding highly technical occupations which 
are ranked in the upper range of the prestige scale. 

Donovan Senter investigated the acculturation patterns of the 
Manitos of New Mexico.’ His study does not deal with individuals and 
groups migrating from foreign countries, but rather with the movement 
from a relatively isolated society to Anglo society. The acculturation 
rates are compared across class lines of three interlocking systems: the 
class system of the Manito village (composed of Upper, Middle, and 
Lower classes); the state-wide class system of Spanish-Americans 
(composed of Upper, Upper-Middle, Lower-Middle, and Lower 
classes); and the state-wide Anglo class system (composed of Upper, 
Upper-Middle, Lower-Middle, and Lower classes). Class position is 
primarily based on occupation. 

There is consensus between Senter’s findings and Weinstock’s 
generalization: the former study establishes an association between 
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height in the two minority class systems—the Manito village, and 
the state-wide Spanish-American—and acceleration of acculturation. 
Generally, we find upper strata more Anglocized while lower ones 
retain traditional modes of life. However, careful analysis reveals an 
exception to the correlation: members of the Urban-Suburban Upper 
class, the Elites among the minority ethnic group, haveslower accultura- 
tion rates than the stratum immediately below—composed of the 
Urban-Suburban Upper-Middle class and the Urban-Suburban Lower- 
Middle class. For example, a3 we proceed up the class scale we find a 
mixture of Catholic and Pzotestant affiliation among the Urban- 
Suburban Lower-Middle and Upper-Middle classes. Moreover, in the 
higher parts of these strata conversion to Protestantism is used as a 
means of becoming more Anglocized. The highest minority stratum, 
however (the Urban-Suburban Upper class), rather than containing 
more Protestant membership possesses more Catholic affiliates. 

Relative differences in attitudes toward the Anglo ‘reveal the ex- 
clusion of Elites from a linear correlation of class to speed of accultur- 
ation, Members of the middle strata admire and endeavour to emulate 
the behaviour of the Anglo. Furthermore, they display sensitivity 
toward their own native cultural background. Élites, however, remain 
aloof of most Anglos by maintaining ties with friends of Upper class 
positions in both Mexico and the host society. An important fact to 
note here is that they do not reject all members of Anglo society but 
rather restrict their relationships to ones of comparable class standing. 

Class comparisons in the use of language also indicate a slower rate of 
acculturation among members of the highest stratum than the middle 
one: while members of both are bilingual, the Upper class Manitos 
emphasize Spanish to indicaie pride ir their heritage. This is a con- 
scious attempt to retain traditional characteristics. 

Lastly, the index of an attitude toward time demonstrates that the 
fastest rate of acculturation takes place among the Upper-Middle class 
rather than the Upper class. Upper-Middle class members value the 
future whereas the Upper class members glorify the past. 

The Manito case significantly departs from the predicted accultura- 
tion patterns in Weinstock’s propositions by displaying a reversal of the 
top two strata. Upper-Middle class members, not Élites, are the most 
rapidly acculturated group when measuring the indices of religion, 
language, attitudes toward members of the host society and attitudes 
toward time. Our analysis, however, is still incomplete, since Senter 
does not explain the rates of social change. To account for the differ- 
ences in speed of acculturation, and especially the reversed pattern 
of the Upper classes, we turn to several studies of Mexican-Amerieans. 

An important influence upon changes of life styles among minority 
group Elites is the manner in which they are received by the Upper 
class members of the dominant society. Reports on these patterns reveal 
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that Anglos tend to P a high value upon Castilian identity and to 
separate immigrant Elites by defining them as ‘Spanish’, ‘Old Spanish’, 
‘Colonial’, or ‘High Type’, rather than ‘Mexican’.® Ruth Tuck notes 
that minority group Élites are expected to withhold their identification 
and sympathy from the members of their community.” Broom and 
Shevky point out that ‘in a higher status context the Spanish name 
carries even a prestige value’!° in contrast to the Lower class Mexican- 
American or East European immigrant. The effect of this status 
conferral is the reversal of peripheral role expectations: Elites must 
conserve attributes that indicate Upper class status in the country of 
origin. On the other hand, most members of the ethnic community 
must subscribe to life patterns of the host society—in this case, the Anglo 
society—to maintain or obtain desired class positions. In other words, 
acculturation is generally a necessary condition for Upper class posi- 
tions such that class aspirations act to accelerate the process of change! 
—a condition most evident among Middle and Upper-Middle class 
emigrés. But, the immigrants who are former Elites, and who are received 
as such, and separated from fellow migrants and granted immediate 
high status by Upper class members of the host society. They are not 
motivated to adopt the customs of their new society, for to do so would 
deny them the basis of the new high-ranking position. The type of 
acceptance that Elites receive, based upon their prior social positions 
and life patterns, blocks rather than encourages cultural changes.1# 

The set of generalizations presented earlier may now be revised and 
expanded to fit the new data offered by the Manito and Mexican- 
American cases. First, a proposition may be added to incorporate the 
new information: 


Proposition VI: The greater the importance of ethnic characteristics in ac- 
quiring a highly valued position in a new society, the greater the native 
peripheral role elements and the fewer the peripheral role elements of the 
new society, 

Theorem I, because of the addition of Proposition VI, is no longer 
deducible from the amended set of propositions and therefore must be 
modified to read: 

Theorem I': For industrial societies, the higher the immigrant’s former 
occupational status, the more transferable his skill, and the less the positive 
value upon ethnic identity by members of the host society, the greater the 
rate of acculturation. 


By introducing the Manito and Mexican-American studies to test 
Weinstock’s theory of acculturation we enlarge the unit under investi- 
gatien from occupational statuses to social classes, The latter category is 
more general than the former, encompassing ascribed as well as achieved 
characteristics. This may raise some doubt as to the relevance or 
importance of the data as negative evidence. We therefore turned to 
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an examination of occupational statuses for further evaluation of the 
theory. By drawing upon comparable findings, the relevance of such 
studies can be explored. 

Deceleration of acculturation also occurs when transferred occu- 

pations are distinguished by related notable accomplishments of the 
former society. Where a country is regazded as highly developed in an 
occupational area, immigrants trained in their native land receive 
higher ranking positions in the host soziety—that is, they experience 
upward mobility in their occupational field or profession. Academicians, 
scientists, and artists from Europe have long been accorded special 
status in American society. The result, similar to the case of Mexican- 
American Élites, is the retention of ethnic traits, i.e., peripheral role 
expectations stress special indigenous attributes of the original society. 
For example, Donald Kent reports on the conservation of an accent by 
a refugee voice coach: 
American pupils come to me rather than to my equally competent native- 
born colleagues because they think I am better because of my accent! I 
would not want to lose my accent. If J were a native born music teacher, I 
would acquire an accent. 13 


The use of foreign surnames and given names—an obvious index of 
the extent of change—among well-known European musicians is further 
evidence of the retardation of acculturation among emigrés holding 
highly prized occupations. Well-known figures such as Bruno Walter, 
Fritz Kreisler, Ezio Pinza, Amelita Galli-Curci and Gian-Carlo Menotti 
are but a few in concert music and opera to retain the original form of 
their names. This fact is connected with the American belief in the 
excellence of Italian opera and German symphonic conducting. In 
contrast to the arts, Italy is not noted for accomplishments in the 
physical sciences. As expected, then, a greater percentage of noted 
Italian scientists change their given names, even though the scientific 
community is relatively insulated within American society.14 Immi- 
grants entering business, sports or a trade usually change their given or 
surname, or both, under force of discrimination or in order to improve 
their status.15 

Once again the theory must be adjusted to new material. Since 
national occupational specialties can affect the stratification of an 
immigrant’s occupation, certain changes and additions in our proposi- 
tions and theorem are required. First, Proposition I should be revised: 
Proposition I’: For industrial societies, the greater the transferability of an 
occupation and the more equal the prestige of an occupaticnal field in the 
two societies, the greater the correspondence of the positional rank between 
the stratification systems. 


Second, a new proposition should be added: 
Proposition VII: The more prestigious the occupational identity with the 
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country of origin, the greater the native peripheral ‘role elements and the 
fewer the peripheral role elements of the new society. 


Finally, Theorem I' is further revised to include these two propositions: 


Theorem I": For industrial societies, (1) the higher the immigrant’s former 
occupational status, (2) the more transferable his skill, (3) the less the positive 
value upon ethnic identity by members of the host society, and (4) the more 
equal the prestige of the occupational field in the two societies, the greater 
the rate of acculturation. 


This brief review of several acculturation studies and selected occu- 
pations demonstrates that status ranking does not always correlate with 
acceleration of acculturation. The cases and evidence are incompatible 
with Weinstock’s theory, thus necessitating a reformulation. 


THE LIMITS OF A STRUCTURAL EXPLANATION 


In this section the problem shifts to the model of explanation applied 
by Weinstock, since it is the scientist’s explanatory model which deter- 
mines the conditions to be selected for any particular theory; the 
issue raised in this paper cannot be resolved by replicating the study, 
as the basic source of difficulty located in the premises and framework 
used to construct a theory. We shall therefore be concerned with the 
form, assumptions, and concepts in regard to the choice of factors 
Weinstock includes and neglects. To put it differently, more important 
than what factors were missed is why they were not considered, for 
this is not a theoretical and methodological problem of error or scope 
of information. 

There are two major premises contained in Weinstock’s structural 
explanation that undermined his conclusions: the assumption of a 
convergence of industrial societies; and the bearing of social structures 
upon behaviour. 

The Convergence of Industrial Societies. As pointed out earlier, Weinstock’s 
empirical generalization contains the provision of industrialism for the 
two countries involved in a migration process to control for variations 
of social structures. Such a requirement assumes a correspondence 
between technology and social structure irrespective of the societies 
involved, and the corollary of a convergence of occupational stratifi- 
cation systems among industrial countries, In other words, assuming 
occupational transferability, the emigré’s positional rank remains 
unchanged as he moves to the new society. 

To be sure, there is ample evidence corroborating the proposition of 
structural similarities among industrial nations, as Weinstock noted in 
his paper.1? Nonetheless, past research indicates differences.1® And it 
is precisely the differences that effect the acculturative process. For 
instance as already discussed, countries are ranked within technological 
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and artistic fields with consequences registered in a rise or decline of a 
specific occupation’s rank in the immigrant’s new society (Propositions 
I’ and VII), But apart from occupational fields, there are still a number 
of factors—economic, political, religious, etc.—that influence be- 
havioural changes among immigrants. Additional factors that encour- 
age or discourage acculturation must be incorporated in the initial and 
boundary conditions of an acculturation theory. To dismiss them as 
constants, when in fact they are variable, results in the falsification or 
misapplication of a theory. 

Factors influencing the rate of acculturation are found in three areas: 
the internal situation in the country cf origin; the internal situation 
in the host society; and the relationship between the two societies. 
Internal conditions in his native land can influence a migrant’s attitude 
toward the new country. For example, the migrant may evaluate his 
move as an improvement over his former setting,1* or, as in the case 
of the political refugee, the relocation may be considered temporary.*° 
Likewise, the internal conditions within the host society may determine 
the rate of acculturation. An illustration of this is found in the nativistic 
movement in nineteenth-cenzury America when anti-foreign agitation 
by native Americans acted to block the acculturation of German 
immigrants.*1 Finally, international relations may establish the im- 
migrant’s setting and desire zo change life patterns: for example, after 
World War I German emigrés in America broke their identity with 
Germany which resulted in the acceleration of acculturation. ?? 

It is evident, then, that much more is involved in the determination 
of social structures than technology—factors that effect the relational 
network surrounding the emigré; that influence the receptivity of the 
members of the host society; and that alter the immigrant’s own 
attitudes toward change. A theory of acculturation must, therefore, 
take account of such conditions and the system of values connected with 
them. 

The bearing of social structure upon behaviour. There is an implicit image 
of man and society contained in Weinstock’s type of explanation: 
behaviour is the result of societal constraint successfully produced by 
expectations, and accompanying sanctions, associated with a social 
position; this, in turn, necessitates a view of a 1:1 correspondence 
among structural norms, individual role conceptions, and individual 
role performance. That is, the immigrant’s occupational position is 
the same as his role conception and both are perfectly manifested in 
behaviour. This, the extreme structural viewpoint, postulates a uni- 
fication of different levels witain a conceptual system. But the distinction 
must be retained: structural norms—the expectations of the statuse—are 
at the level of the social system; role conceptions stand at the personality 
level; and behaviour, by definition, is at the action level. The growing 
literature on role conflict and role strain documents the argument that 
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these three separate constructs and their levels cannot be combined. 
There is only a loose connection among them and consequently their 
particular arrangement in any situation will affect social processes; the 
type of relationship among the three can influence the rate, quality, 
and trajectory of change. Therefore, an explanation of changes in 
behaviour must include information as to the fit’ between the migrant’s 
occupation in the old and new society, his occupation and role con- 
ceptions, and finally, his role conception to behaviour. 

By eliminating these distinctions and by concentrating mainly on 
structural effects, Weinstock also removes volition such that the actor 
resembles a stiff, mechanical organism responding only to an external 
social environment. The actor is pictured as being pushed, so to speak, 
by the demands of the statuses he occupies—one of the images Dennis 
Wrong terms, ‘the oversocialized conception of man’.?* The only 
attempt to include a volitional element into the theory is the proposition 
of a need for roleship which also falls into the structural orientation, 
since it simply refers to the actor’s personality needs and positional 
situation. In addition, this proposition is far too general and much too 
vague for providing an understanding of the motivational components 
in acculturation. The manner in which it is applied gives no explanation 
for the key ideals of acquisitiveness and achievement being more 
effectual than other attributes which the immigrant holds—ones which 
heighten the importance of ethnic membership. Furthermore, as was 
pointed out in the first part of the paper, when the proposition of role- 
ship is applied to ideal systems and processes of acculturation, the latter 
loses its meaning and utility. 

As against the structural image of man, a volitional framework 
assumes an ability of reflection by the actor and emphasizes values in 
sociological explanations. By including a notion of subjective reflection 
the concept of norms means not only rules as guides for action (a res- 
tricted use of the term), but is enlarged to designate rules as objects of 
action. Viewed in this manner, an actor can evaluate his normative 
structure such that action is not solely based upon the pronouncement 
of the rules, or sanctions which accompany them, but is partly depend- 
ent upon judgments (in accordance with values) of the rules. Further- 
more, to understand human behaviour it is not enough to simply say 
that a set of norms are present and internalized by members of society. 
What must also be established is the importance and priority of the 
norms based upon the objective regard with which they are held. For 
these reasons, relationship patterns—the social structure—composed 
of social positions related by rights and duties designated by norms (in 
the rtstricted use of the term) cannot be used alone in a sociological 
explanation, but must be applied to the general values within the system 
for an understanding of action. 

The stress upon socialization, conformity, structural demands, 
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institutional sanctions, and need for roleship in the explanatory model 
eclipses such factors as the climate of values in the immigrant’s native 
land and host society, and, further, the importance of values in be- 
haviour. But a theory of acculturation which excludes reference to 
these aspects of the historical setting can neither successfully explain 
nor predict social changes among immigrants. In other words, social 
structure in itself is insufficient to carry a sociological explanation of 
behaviour. It is only as systems of values are considered together with 
the structural format that behaviour, in the ideal sense, may be com- 
pletely explained. 

To correct the deficiency in the original form of the theory, the 
generalizations (Propositions I', VI, VII) presented in this paper are 
directed to some important points concerning value systems. Further- 
more, we have suggested that factors within and between countries 
associated with a migration be included in the statement of initial and 
boundary conditions in the theory. So long as either of these realms are 
neglected—the structural or the evaluative—sociological explanation 
remains incomplete.** Consequently, Weinstock’s theory of accultur- 
ation proves inadequate. 
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Method and Measurement in Sociolcgp by 
AARON V. CICOUREL. New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe; London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1964. 247 pp. 555 

Ts is an important, provocativs and 
even irritating book. It is Pificult tc read, 
yet it should be read with care. It is 
doubtful whether much of it will be com- 
prehensible except to those already well- 
read in social theory and methodology. 
Indeed, it is unlikely to be profitable un- 
less one has access at the same time to a 
number of other books. It is a work of 
commentary and criticism, While Eberal 
quotations from the criticized worss are 
given, these are, quite naturally, selec- 
tive, 

It proved difficult from time tc time 
to detect whether the views of other 
workers were quoted with approval or 
disapproval. Indeed the author seems to 
have become aware of this problem, be- 
cause in his last chapter he says, ‘... the 
earlier chapters [may have raised] a 
number of questions on the part of the 
reader as to precisely what I have been 
assuming about sociological theo It 
might have helped if much ‘the 
material now included in the last chap- 
ter had been used as the first. It is hoped 
that forewarning readers will forearm 
them and reduce their irritation. 

Organization and layout apart, the 
book is arresting by being provocative. 
Reaction to this work will be highly in- 
dividualized; yet it ought not to be 
ignored. by social scientists of anv per- 
suasion. The provocation springs from 
the author’s standpoint in the philcsophy 
of science. He is much influenced by the 
Platonic concepts of ‘ideal’, truth, beauty 
and absolute value, although he dces not 
himself say so. He seems to see science, 
and especially sociology, as a sort of 
religion, not as a method independent 
of values. This philosophy has an all- 
pervading influence on his assessments of 
methodology. This is a point of view 
attacked by your reviewer in his own 
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recent book, and for which he has him- 
self been attacked. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
the relationship between mathematics 
and measurement. The questions raised 
are significant and interesting. ‘What 
theoretical presuppositions are contained 
in methods of sociological inquiry that 
geek to measure the properties of social 
action? Do the theoretical presupposi- 
tions generate measurement properties 
that fit the observables produced by 
given methodological procedures? What 
are the necessary conditions for estab- 
lishing a literal and rigorous measure- 
ment in the study of social process?’ 
These are good questions. Whether the 
answers are as clearly stated and as 
sound, is debatable. The argument of 
this chapter seems to suggest that the 
author would claim an essential differ- 
ence between the qualitative properties 
of numbers and words. He specifically 
suggests that Lazersfeld’s work takes 
language and meaning as self-evident. 
From many phrases and the nature of 
the general argument, it seems that the 
author is not (sufficiently?) familiar with 
the philosophical implications in social 
investigation of the mathematical theory 
of ‘mapping’. He says, for example, 
(p. 18) ‘this . . . assumes that the 
materials we label “data” and to which 
are assigned cither a dichotomous or 
more refined measure correspond to the 
concepts under study’. He talks about 
‘measurement by fiat’ and denies similar- 
ities between measurement systems in 
the ‘natural sciences’ and social science. 
There are many references to ‘meaning’, 
‘understanding’, and even ‘truth’. He 
criticizes the ‘reliance upon a common 
body of understanding’ and we may pre- 
sumably interpret some later comment 
in the light of this earlier standpoint. 

At the end of chapter 4 he says, ‘If 
some form of fixed-choice questionnaire 
items are ever to serve as useful opera- 
tional definitions of sociological con- 
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cepts, they will have to be constructed in 
such a way that the structure of everyday 
life experience and conduct is reflected 
in them’, Is this a limitation only of fixed- 
choice methods? What exactly does the 
phrase ‘... if ever...’ mean? Prefer- 
ably never? 

The second chapter deals with the 
theory and methods of field research. 
Before this chapter is read the works 
relied upon by the author to provide an 
authoritative statement of field methods 
should be scanned and preferably re- 
main available throughout the study of 
this section. With these methods the 
author seems to be much more at home 
and his critical appreciation is well- 
informed. But again we find phrases 
like ‘. . . the reality that the individual 
is concerned with is unperceived at the 
moment . . è What is this ‘reality’? 
What methodologist would have the 
audacity to claim that he can find it? 
The author seems to show some bias 
here. In the final sentence he says, ‘field 
research provides an excellent setting 
both for using and testing basic theory 
... This bias appears to rest on the 
belief expressed earlier (p. 68) that ‘a 
field worker can record his data while 
being aware of the difficulties .. . and 
[can] specify the grounds for his infer- 
ences’, Is the intervening variable of the 
field worker the best means of ensuring 
legitimate inferences? Opinions will 
differ. Nevertheless, the rules for good 
field work, the considerations necessary 
and much real common-sense is packed 
into this and other chapters. 

The next two chapters deal with social 
survey methods and rely heavily upon 
Herbert Hyman et al., Interviewing for the 
Social Sciences. This and other references 
should be available when reading these 
chapters, Here the author is most critical, 
and some of his criticism must stick. 

In the following chapters the demo- 
graphic method and content analysis 
come in for their share of assessment. 
Much again is good evaluation when it 
relates to actual practical operations. It 
is in the link between operations and 
inference that the author is not convinc- 
ing. 

imental designs are, it is claimed, 
discussed in the next chapter. But there 
is little beyond the criticism of one or 
two games between experimenters and 
subjects. There is much good work in the 
area of small groups and industrial 


sociology which could be appropriately 
termed experimental. This work is not 
mentioned. The Office of Naval Research 
has carried out sociological experiments 
using whole institutions. Or should these 
be regarded as psychological experi- 
ments? They were Latin Square designs! 

A from the last chapter, which 
might well be placed first, there is one 
other which deals with the concepts of 
language and meaning. 

LESLIE T. WILKINS 


The Origins of Scientific Sociology by JOHN 
MADGE. Tavistock Publications, 1963. 
600 pp. 63s. 

Tus book consists of consecutive analyses 

of twelve studies—Durkheim’s Suicide and 

eleven American titles of the last thirty 
years—and a conclusion. The selection 
is justified on the ground that ‘American 
sociology of the last two or three decades 
is . . . the most productive, not only of 
techniques, but also of empirically tested 
ideas’, whilst ‘the break-through of 
sociology . . . seems in Britain to be as 
remote as it was fifteen years ago’. Whilst 
one cannot demur on objective grounds 
at a general level, it is rather an over- 
statement, and certainly legitimate criti- 
cisms can be made of the detailed selec- 
tion of works, as will be seen below. The 

book is based on lectures given to a 

graduate college class. 

The work is well-written and readily 
intelligible, and the summaries, being 
for the most part analytical rather than 
descriptive, are excellent and will pro- 
vide good introductions for the under- 
graduate student. The criteria for the 
selection of the studies are quite clear— 
the application of sophisticated tech- 
niques, to the empirical testing of hypo- 
theses, relating to problems of social con- 
cern. Most will be sympathetic to this 
approach, although unhappily it over- 
looks the contribution of the fertile 
thinker who may produce excellent in- 
sights for others to test. Weber, for ex- 
ample, is excluded because his work is 
deemed insufficiently empirical, Overall, 
it seems clear that choice has been deter- 
mined with reference to technique and 
intensive fieldwork rather than to theor- 
etical sophistication, although one must 
allow that there are relatively few studies 
at the moment which successfully bridge 
this gap. Nevertheless, on the author’s 
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own criteria, and on his own admission, 
some of the decisions made about selec- 
tion seem odd. Myrdal’s American Dilemma 
is seen, correctly, as ‘an elaborate con- 
spectus, and systematization, of previous 
work . . . with no great theoretical 
insight’. Festinger’s Changing Attitudes 
through Social Contact is included, although 
it is recognized, and again correctly, as 
_an example of how not to conduct re- 
search. In the light of the decisian to 
include these, and indeed certain of the 
other works analysed in the book, it 
seems difficult to justify the exclusion of 
Warner, Merton (although a brief refer- 
ence here) and Walker, or, indeed, one 
of the Liverpool ade studies in this 
country. 
Others will certainly query the author’s 
use of the term ‘sociology’. Apart from 
the works already mentioned, Haw- 
thorne is included, although patently a 
mixture of industrial engineering and 
social psychology; Kinsey likewise, al- 
though the study suffered ‘because no 
sociologist was consulted’; the Authori- 
tarian Personality is in, although it lies 
predominantly in the field of individual 
psychology. This makes sense only if one 
substitutes ‘social science’ or ‘social 
sciences’ for ‘sociology’, or uses the Jatter 
in the old and now discreditec way as 
an umbrella term covering all social 
analysis. The author’s decisions about 
selection were influenced probably by 
his preoccupation with the empirical 
application of techniques, and by his 
recognition that these techniques are 
eine throughout the social sciences. 
owever, his work is about ‘origins’. It 
is doubtful whether scientific sociology 
can be said to have arrived until the 
relation between empirically tested pro- 
positions and general theory, and the 
relation between the various social 
sciences, especially in empirical work, 
have been clarified. As regards tne latter, 
many sociologists will take the view that 
the most rapid progress will be mede if 
they seek to emphasize, in their empirical 
work, the distinctive contribution of 
their subject, whilst making a sincere 
endeavour to relate their findings to 
those of other social sciences. None of us 
can study everything rigorously. 
W. H. SCOTT 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
ADVANOED TECHNOLOGY, 
SALFORD. 


Foundations of Sociology by GEORGE A. 
LUNDBERG. David McKay, Social 
Science Series (Paperback), 1964. 
ix + 179 pp. $2.25. 

LUNDBERG, it has been said, ‘has one of 

the challenging minds of his generation. 

The forthrightness with which he has 

pursued a purified type of positivism has 

forced a higher level of theoretical under- 
standing upon his time’. To a generation 
which was not personally involved in 
the debates of the late 1930s over posi- 

tivism in American sociology, this r 

and abridged version of the first four 

chapters of Foundations of Sociology is very 

timely. For Lundberg has sought fit to 
point out inter alia that his non-ethical 
postulate does not mean that scientists 
do not have obligations with respect to 
the ends for which scientific knowledge 
is to be used. What he has resisted, and 
continues to resist, is the view that 
scientists have special responsibilities not 
imperative on other citizens. Both the 
scientist and the non-scientist in their 
capacity as citizens have a ‘moral impera- 
tve’ ‘to say what they know’ if they 
happen to know that a time bomb is 
ticking away under the city hall, or that 
the water supply is being subtly poisoned. 

It seems absurd to me to say that the 

scientist also in his capacity as scientist has a 

moral imperative to prevent the city hall 

from being blown up. The question of 
whether or not to blow up the city hall 

is not a scientific question... (p. 29). 
In the history of sociological theorizing 

the name of Lundberg has been con- 

sistently linked with that of S. C. Dodd— 
enfants terribles of the view that sociology 
should adopt the methods of the natural 
sciences. This paperback is particularly 
interesting, therefore, for including an 

Epilogue which seeks to show that over 

the years the Parsonian formulation has 

come closer and closer to Dodd’s opera- 
tional hypotheses as set out in A Con- 
trolled Experiment on Rural Hygiene in 

Syria in 1934. Briefly the argument is that 


‘the acceptance by Parsons of the Bales’ 


categories of empirical verification has 
pushed him to the acceptance of opera- 
tional definitions and quantitative tech- 
niques as essential to sociology, even 
while he continues to fulminate against 
positivism without any longer kfowing 
why. It is interesting also for compari- 
sons between Parsons’ conceptualization 
of Action and Dodd’s conceptualization 
of Transact, and between Bales’ inter- 
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action categories and those of Dodd. In 
a short review it is not possible to say 
more than that the Epilogue is not really 
convincing, but there is such a large 
core of truth in it that the question merits 
further exploration. This is a book that 
should be widely used in undergraduate 
courses. 
J. A. BANKS 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Politics and Social Life, an Introduction to 
Political Behaviour by N. W. POLSBY, 
R. A. DENTLER, P. A. SMITH. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963. 
879 PP. $9.50. 

Respect for ‘political science’ is not 

widespread in Britain. The number of 

teachers of ‘government’ increases every 
year, but the volume of criticism seems 
to be expanding as well. It has become 
common to talk and to write, not only 
about the death of traditional political 
theory, but also about the shortcomings 
and indeed vanity of the allegedly 
scientific inquiries which at one time 
were deemed to replace theory. Overtly 
or covertly, much of this attack is directed 
at the most ‘advanced’ political science, 
that of the United States. It is claimed 
that, despite high expectations, the 

American science of politics manages 

only to accumulate masses of relatively 

trivial data and to analyse concepts in a 

vacuum: fact does not appear to be 

ordered by theory and theory is not 
tested by fact. 

This criticism may have been justified 
in the past; but it may have to be recon- 
sidered in the near future. Many recent 
books and articles seem to show that 
American political science is now pro- 
foundly concerned with the problem of 
bridging the gap between theory and 
fact. None of these works, perhaps, is 
more impressive than the text which 
Professors Polsby, Dentler and Smith 
have published under the title of 
‘Politics and Social Life’. In this thick 
volume of nearly goo pages, the authors 
bring together seventy articles, partly 
original, but mostly reprints, in order to 
show that political science is now con- 
cerned both with theory and with the 
empirical analysis of patterns of be- 
havidur. They believe that political 
science is at last born because the disci- 
pline is following the same path as other 
social sciences, such as economics or 
psychology. ‘Our reasoning is this: that 


“science” refers not to subject matter, 
but to a way of organizing information, 
a method of discovering and validating 
new knowledge, and a way of coordin- 
rain TE tasks among many heads and 
hands and machines’ (p. 8). To those 
who claim that such a study is impossible 
or unrewarding, the authors offer read- 
ings from leading academics as examples 
of what political science is in the process 
of doing. 

In order to prove the general point 
that political science is a science and 
must be a science, the authors start in 
the first two chapters with problems of 
method and scientific theory in political 
behaviour. The first chapter is largely 
concerned with clearing the dead wood: 
it aims at demonstrating that little can 
be achieved as long as the approach is 
non-scientific (see for instance Professor 
Deutsch’s article on the limits of com- 
mon sense), The second chapter tries to 
show some of the positive results which 
are already obtained. Professor Dahl’s 
analysis of the concept of power is per- 
haps the most remarkable in this section. 
Starting from the obvious remark that we 
have to be able to measure power if we 
want to use the concept in a meaningful 
fashion, Professor Dahl begins his analy- 
sis by listing the variables which enter in 
the composition of power. He then sug- 
gests that, until and unless we are able 
to measure these variables both inde- 
pendently and in relation to each other, 
analyses of power will remain vague. 
He discusses the variables and shows 
where comparability is still precluded 
and where it is possible and he applies 
his method to the analysis of the relative 
influence of U.S. senators. The concept 
of power ceases thus to be an all-per- 
vasive but rather ill-defined abstract 
force which operates behind all political 
actions. It becomes an element in an 
empirical analysis. Some aspects can 
already be measured; others will be in 
the future. 

The following four chapters of the 
text cover the main areas of the study of 
political behaviour: social and personal 
bases of political behaviour, decision- 
making process, relationship between 
leaders and followers, comparative poli- 
tics. Each article examines a detailed 
aspect of political life in order to raise a 
general problem. In the section on com- 
parative politics, for instance, Professor 
Epstein’s well-documented analysis of 
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the organization of British parties en- 
ables the author to reconsider the 
Duverger model of a single continuum 
of political parties, going from the less 
‘modern’ parties of committees to the 
more ‘modern’ mass parties and to argue 
that a comparison between American 
and British parties suggest in fact the 
existence of more than one model of 
‘modern’ parties. Similarly, Professor 
Etzioni’s analysis of the role of Mapai 
in Israeli politics leads him to question 
the necessity of an alternance between 
‘ins’ and ‘outs’ for a healthy democracy 
to function. In a more general fashion, 
Professor Lipset’s and Professor Cut- 
right’s articles which open the com- 
parative section are important and pion- 
eering contributions to the study of the 
relationship between social and political 
development. Both analyses are not 
faultless in detail: Professor Cutright 
claims to be more precise than Professor 
Lipset but the indicators which the 
former uses are perhaps too crude to 
allow for the degree of precision which 
he hopes to achieve. Yet both these 
articles show the direction which com- 
parative studies of politics are likely to 
take in the future and they demonstrate 
that a theory of social and political 
development is perhaps no longer a 
remote possibility. 

Given the preoccupations of Professor 
Polsby and his colleagues, the text 
naturally ends with a plea for further 
research along the lines of the contribu- 
tions which have been selected. In the 
last two chapters, the tools of modern 
research in political behaviour are 
described (interviewing techniques, stat- 
istical and mathematical methods) and 
examples of the results which can be 
obtained by each of them are given: these 
chapters ought to be of great value to 
those who want to see concrete examples 
of the use of each method. If Professor 
Lasswell’s vision of a ‘policy science’ 
seems to some to be too far-fetched, other 
contributions in the last chapter show 
the extent to which empirical techniques 
are already used by practical politicians 
and administrators. Many still dislike the 
very idea of an empirical political science, 
but, rather as M. Jourdain used prose, 
many politicians and administrators rely 
on the ‘scientific’ techniques of Gallup 
polls and mathematical models, ‘Politics 
and social life’ has the great merit of 
showing the state of present develop- 


ments, it does not conceal the limitations 
of the present achievements, but it also 
indicates the main directions of further 
research by giving an account of the 
more rewarding methocs. This text ought 
thus © be studied on both sides of the 
Atlantic by those who want to know 
where political science is going and how 
far it can go. It ought to be extensively 
used in British universities by those who 
want to teach political behaviour. It 
ought to be ly examined by those 
who have doubts about the future of 
political theory, as modern political 
science should be, and is in fact in- 
creasingly being, a iheory of political life, 

J. BLONDEL 

UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


Elites and Society by T. B. BOTTOMORE. 

Watts, 1964. 154 pp. 155. 

Tms is an extremely useful and fair 
little book, which will doubtless be used 
as an -ntroduction in many a class-room. 
It provides, in its first part, an adequate 
survey of the debate on élites in the 
voluminous works of Pareto and Mosca 
(and of Marx), which has indeed ranged 
from concern about ‘aristocracy’ to 
today’s fashionable discussion of ‘merito- 
cracy*—a discussion recently agitated by 
Manrheim and Wright Mills and admir- 
ably reviewed in the work of Professor 
Jame: Meisel, as well as by Raymond 
Aron. Dr. Bottomore analyses and 
breaks up the concept of the dlite and, 
with Meisel, concludes that, despite the 
Italiaa sociologists, it is not a useful 
instrument in sociological research. It is 
both vague and loaded with emotional 
overtones. Sometimes it refers to actual 
powe--holders; sometimes to a reservoir 
of merit and influence from which the 
writer hopes that the power-holders will 
be drawn. Aristotle's discussion of aristo- 
cracy and of direct democracy, with its 
clear concepts, is more profitable. Inci- 
dentally, I am unhappy about Dr. 
Bottomore’s apparent and dan 
assimilation of ‘prestige’ and ‘power’, 
surely not at all the same. 

If there is to be criticism of Dr. 
Bottomore’s excellent essay, it will be of 
the second portion. Provoked by the 
pseuco-concept of the ‘élite’, which he 
demclishes, and of the actualities which 
correspond to it, which he dislikes, he 
embarks in the spirit of R. H. Tawney 
upon a defence of ‘equality’. Here he 
comes perilously near to passing from 
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the sociology of what is to party propa- 
ganda about what ought to be. Tawney 
had the great merit that his discussion 
was very specific. So have Titmuss and 
Guttsman. He spoke in terms of measur- 
able inches—the inches of growth which 
separated the children of the comfortable 
bourgeois Pavilion Division of Brighton 
from the children of the workers of 
Shoreditch and Houndsditch. Dr. Botto- 
more is concerned with égalité, than 
which surely no word in the language, 
save ‘freedom’ and ‘love’, have been 
more abused by rhetoric. He is indeed 
concerned with class inequality; but he 
needs to discuss whether the precise 
objections to ‘élites’, as sociologically 
invalid, do not equally apply to the 
vague and concept of ‘class’, 
whether it be an hereditary caste, or an 
economic ‘income-bracket’, or a cul- 
tural way of life, or just a sharing of 
some Caliban psychological resentment 
against what Confucius called ‘superior 
persons’. Actual ‘levelling? may, of 
course, be legally requisite; and ‘frater- 
nity’ may be a moral imperative if we 
are to preserve the integrated com- 
munity (which one?). Dr. Bottomore’s 
little book here provides not a conclusion 
but a beginning to what will doubtless 
be his future studies. 
GEORGE CATLIN 


Yesterday’s Rulers by ROBERT HEUSSLER. 
O.U.P. and Syracuse University Press, 
1963. xxvi + 260 pp. 275. 6d. 

Essays in Imperial Government presented to 
Margery Perham edited by KENNETH 
ROBINSON and FREDERICK MADDEN, 
Blackwell, 1963. viii + 293 pp. 355. 


An outsider’s view of the British colonial 
service, from someone who has been able 
to see many of its members as actual 
persons and not as a stereotyped picture 
of exploiters, is worth having. Professor 
Heussler laid the foundations of his 
experience not as a sociologist or his- 
torian, but as an aerial photographer, 
first during the war and later in com- 
mercial employment. After some fifteen 
years of this he decided to find out just 
how this ‘fine body of men’, as we have 
often liked to call them, was produced. 
His book traces the history of the 
recruitment and training of colonial 
civil servants, and its results, from 
Chamberlain’s day to the present. He 
has had access to unpublished Colonial 


Office documents, to correspondence 
between the Office and Oxford Uni- 
versity and between Sir Ralph Furse 
and the dons whom he looked to as 
‘talent scouts’; he has read the proceed- 
ings of the Devonshire Committee on 
colonial service training from end to end; 
and he interviewed on the ground 150 
products of the system who were still in 
the service in 1960, as well as many 
retired members in England. His con- 
clusion, in a word, is that the colonial 
service was a body of public school pre- 
fects, that this fact explains the whole 
ethos of British colonial rule, and that it 
is itself explained by Sir Ralph Furse’s 
preference for the type of ‘English gentle- 
man’ that the public schools produce— 
the major public schools, he says; he 
provides no breakdown of educational 
background to support this last state- 
ment. 

There is a good deal of truth in this. 
Sir Ralph Furse did hold the public 
school doctrine of the superiority of 
character over intellect, and this was 
naturally echoed by men who chose life 
in the bush because they were not much 
interested in books; moreover, a man 
who could not be happy away from books 
would find a bush D.O.’s life intolerable. 
But the argument associated with it, that 
the D.O.’s job can be learnt only by 
experience, and that preliminary train- 
ing only ‘gives him ideas’, is the unhappy 
one. Professor Heussler has missed the 
opportunity of commenting on the mis- 
understanding between senior officials 
who thought training meant ‘teaching 
the job’ and academics who knew it 
meant giving knowledge relevant to the 
job. Unfortunately it is true that few 
people can make the imaginative effort 
necessary to see the relevance of the 
knowledge to circumstances of which 
they have no experience, 

This book is written strictly from the 
point of view of Oxford. Cambridge, as 
Professor Heussler engagingly explains, 
is so much the same that what is said 
of the one goes for the other. I can assure 
him, however, that at Cambridge in the 
1920's I was not ‘kept apart from most 
of what passed as normal undergraduate 
life’ nor (except at night) ‘segregated in 
my own exclusively female college’. I 
wondered whether he had heard of 
London until I came, on p. 198, to a 
reference to the ‘three’ leading univer- 
sities, Even now I amnot quitesure which 
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the third is, especially after reading that 
Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, after Eton 
and Oxford, ‘defected to the City’, and 
that in the end no ‘Devonshire cadets’ 
ever went to London at all. 

Professor Heussler is right in his 
assessment of the public school ethic, but 
wrong in his association of this with an 
‘upper’ class, and quite misleading when 
he uses ‘ruling families’ as a synonym for 
‘ruling class’, From the acknowledged 
fact that British society is more rigidly 
stratified than American he draws some 
rather absurd conclusions, It is incred- 
ible that Lord Milverton (even when 
only Sir Arthur Richards) reversed his 
views before the Devonshire Committee 
because its chairman was a duke. 

In thirty-odd years of professional 
interest in Professor Heussler’s subject I 
have never heard it referred to as ‘the 
G.S’; and in about twice that period of 
domicile in the United Kingdom I have 
never heard it called ‘the Home Islands’. 
These are small peculiarities. More 
serious is the appropriation of a word 
recently coined by Professors Wheare 
and Robinson to mean something ent’rely 
different. The word is ‘autochthony’, and 
it does not mean ‘devolution’, nor yet 
‘Indirect Rule’. The idea that the British 
practice of leaving local legislation to 
local bodies derives from the ‘Indirect 
Rule’ philosophy is the wildest abuse of 
analogy. 

Professor Robinson actually develops 
his views on ‘autochthony’ in the col- 
lection of essays edited by himself and 
Professor Madden to honour Miss 
Perham on her retirement. What it 
means for him is the legitimacy that a 
constitution derives from having been 
made by the ‘autochthones’ who are to 
live under it. He thinks the desire for 
something chosen and not imposed is 
behind the speed with which former 
colonies have given themselves new 
constitutions, and asks whether this 
might not be sometimes done before 
independence, by the creation of con- 
stituent assemblies or the submission of 
proposed constitutions to a referendum. 

There is not space to discuss at length 
the other essays in the volume, All are of 
interest—a rare achievement in a col- 
lection of this kind. They range in time 
from the eighteenth century to tomorrow, 
and in space from the Caribbean to 
Kenya. The aim of the book was to 
represent those aspects of colonial studies 


in which Miss Perham has herself been 
most interested; the wider historical 
context, the problems of administration 
and politi development in Nigeria 
and Kenya, and different aspects of the 
transfer of power. The bibliography of 
Miss Perham’s own work shows that the 
scope of her knowledge and the causes to 
which she has lent her pen are even wider 
than this, LUOY MAIR 
L.8.E. 


The American Federal’ Executive by w. 
LLOYD WARNER, PAUL P, VAN RIPER, 
NORMAN H. MARTIN and ORVIS F. 
coLuins, Yale University Press, 1963. 
400 pp. 56s. , 

Tue study carried out by Lloyd Warner’s 

team is an examination of the personal 

and social characteristics of civilian and 
military executives in the service of the 

U.S. federal government. It includes 

political appointees and the foreign ser- 

vice and its findings are based on some 

10,000 usable replies received to some 

13,000 questionnaires distributed. It is a 

most thorough study; practically no- 

ee A oie e the geographi- 
cal distribution in the U.S. of military 
executives, the personnel of the Central 

Intelligence Agency and statistics on 

negroes, for it is not the policy of the 

federal government to classify its em- 
ployees by colour. The most interesting 
aspects of the study are the light it throws 
on the educational background of the 
bureaucrats, their place of birth and 
their fathers’ occupations. It is confirmed 
that America is not a land of exceptional 
social mobility. Most of these civilian and 
military leaders come. from professional 
and business backgrounds with skilled 
working-class fathers producing a hand- 
some proportion too; fathers who were 
minor clerks produce very few, and small 
farmers and farm workers practically 
none. It is clear that the professional 
middle class is the class most likely to 
produce the administrative élite, a group 

which in America, as elsewhere, is im- 

bued with the Platonic idea of i 

the nation honestly, ‘thoughtfully 

with no hope of excessive financial 
reward. 


Whatever one may think of the actions 
of top American bureaucrats, they are 
a most highly educated group—much 
more highly qualified than business 
ead apa on a reading of some of the 
book’s tables, younger too. Moreover, 
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and these are self-critical men, they be- 
lieve that they work much harder than 
business men; they probably do, for they 
are the élite in G.S. grades 14-18. 
Practically all—including the military— 
are college graduates, but what is per- 
haps more rising to an Englishman 
is that many have M.A.s (24% of all 
the civilians and 23:6% for the military), 
and that (excluding the military who 
have hardly any) over 10% have Ph.D.s 
as well. In terms of educational and pro- 
fessional qualifications the foreign service 
executives run neck and neck with the 
political appointees. The former have 
slightly more Ph.D.s (12°9% to 125%) 
but only 8% have law degrees as against 
39°9% for the politicals, This should do 
something to correct the impression 
(gained from the old Reform days) that 
political appointees are slobs forced upon 
an administration by an ignorant politi- 
cal boss. In fact, political leaders and 
bureaucrats in America have always been 
persons of superior education (even per- 
haps including the famous Governor 
who spat eighty-two times during his 
inaugural address to show his plebian 
sympathies) though at times they are 
constrained to conceal this fact. But not 
apparently nowadays, where one of the 
satisfactions of working for the government 
which respondents mention was having 
well educated colleagues as your friends. 

The great state universities plus the 
Ivy League produce the largest numbers 
of A.B. degree holding executives (with 
George Washington and C.C.N.Y. at 
the top), but Yale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton are higher up if only political 
appointees and the foreign service are 
considered. For first degrees George 
Washi n, C.C.N.Y., Berkeley and 
Harvard are at the top of the pradicdon 
tables with Chicago in twenty-second 
place. But for Ph.D. production Harvard 
is top, Chicago second, Berkeley seventh, 
with George Washington now twentieth. 
Columbia which is fourth in the Ph.D. 
list is twenty-eighth in production of first 
degrees. When the A.B, holders are split 
by social origins—lower, middle and 
upper—in the lower category Benjamin 
Franklin (D.C.), C.C.N.Y., George 
Washington and Ohio State are the 
leaders: for the middle range Missouri, 
Minnesota, Purdue and Cornell lead. 
For the upper class group the Ivy League 
(with Michigan instead of Columbia) 
are in the top places. Presumably Col- 


umbia’s position in all these tables is 
related to the small size of its under- 
graduate body, and the position of some 
others is due to their location in the 
District of Columbia. 

For those interested in population 
changes and regional characteristics the 
state of birth of the executives is worth 
noting. Under the original Pendleton 
Act (1883), which produced America’s 
career civil service, appointments were 
to be distributed amongst successful 
applicants with due regard to the popu- 
lation of their state, to prevent the larger 
and better educated states obtaining a 
monopoly of federal positions. Changes 
in population—and the fluctuating popu- 
larity of government service—have made 
it impossible to attain this end, and for 
the last 25 years the principle has been 
in abeyance. The study made in 1959 
shows that New York is represented out 
of proportion to its population. 12% of 
all executives came from that state, 
though its population in 1959 was about 
9% of the U.S.A. California’s rapid 
growth—it surpassed New York in 
population (unofficially) in the summer 
of 1962—has not yet had time to affect 
the composition of the federal bureau- 
cracy. It had in 1959 about 3%, much 
the same as Iowa. The South is often 
thought to be the bearer of the military 
tradition in America. This is barely con- 
firmed by the figures. New York, it is 
true, produces 8-8% of all military (in- 
cluding navy) leaders and Texas alone 
6-1%, but 16 Southern and border states 
(the figure includes Delaware, Mary- 
land, W. Virginia, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky) produce 31% (if the District of 
Columbia is included 33%), but they 
had in 1959 just 30% of America’s 
population. The military tradition of 
the South looks somewhat stronger if one 
takes the four largest states, New York, 
California, Pennsylvania and Illinois 
(whose total population approximates 
that of the 16 states mentioned) , for they 
produce only 23:2% of the military élite, 

ere are many inating exercises 
that can be done on the figures. Indeed 
a minor criticism of the volume is that 
the written text does little to illuminate 
the statistical evidence, particularly in 
that section devoted to the outlook, 
aspirations and values of executives. This 
is dealt with unimaginatively and can- 
not, even as information, stand com- 
parison with the dedicatedly unscientific 
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but mildly readable musings of our 
Whitehall Old Boys. This may >e a 
matter of opinion, but a major criticism 
(on a minor point) is not, I think, cut of 
place. We are dealing here with careers, 
status and comparisons, with men and 
women in the top G.S. grades, 12-18. 
But what do they earn? That is never 
mentioned. Your reviewer will oblige. 
They earn (figures for 1964) G.S 12, 
$9,475 up to $11,995... GS. 15, 
$14,565 up to $17,925... GS. 17, 
$18,000, up to G.S. 18, $20,000 {plus 
a little more for’the chosen few), but 
none ever get anywhere near the present 
basic salary of a Congressman, now 
$30,000 p.a. 
R. H. PEAR 
L.S.E. 


Social Leaders and Public Persons: a stedy of 
County Government in Cheshire since 1888 
by J. m. LEE. O.U.P., 1963. xi + 261 
PP. 505. 

Tue study of recent development of 

political institutions like local history 

have only in the last few years become 
the subject of academic investigations. 

Mr. Lee’s book throws light on the 

development of local government ir. this 

century and it is, at the same time, a 

contribution to the history of a region 

which experienced considerable econ- 
omic development since the end o? the 
last century. Like other counties Cheshire 
underwent during this period a process 
of urbanization within the county area 
through the immigration into new in- 
dustrial centres and through the decant- 
ing of population from old ones. Mr. Lee 
does, inevitably perhaps, describe this 
development from County Hall. He deals 
with the fight over boundaries anc the 
control with neighbours and independ- 
ent authorities as well as with the whole 
pene of two-tier government and 

e shows, with the help of original data, 
how the character a county adminis- 
tration changed with the new demands 
made upon it under the conditions of an 
increasing range of government pro- 
visions. In view of tbis, it is interesting to 
observe the long delay i in the adveat of 
bureaucratic administration. Thus up to 

1931 the County Clerk combinec his 

office and the administration with the 

work of the local law firm, of which two 
successive County Clerks were heads. 

There are other instances of hered-tary 

succession to posts under the council 


‘and such insights into the minutiae of 


local administration relieve what is, on 
the whole, a sober and factual but rather 
formal account of county administra- 
tion. Party policies and inter-party con- 
flict hardly appear in the pages of this 
study. Was this really completely absent 
from the history of this continuously 
Tory-dominated council? One would 
have liked to learn more of the measures 
taken by the county in, the face of large- 
scale unemployment or of the reasons for 
the unwillingness of the council to engage 
in house-building by the Council after 
the last war. 

Whilst the rise of a county council is 
thus seen somewhat in isolation from the 
wider social and political development 
of the country, the author has attempted 
to link the changing character and social 
composition of the local political élite 
with wider political and social changes. 
As the title indicates, he is concerned with 
the transformation of county government 
from a group of ‘gentlemen’ to a body of 
professionals. ‘This is hardly a novel thesis 
but its amplification in terms of a compar- 
atively small-scale and more languorous 
society such as a single county presents, 
could add to the understanding of social 
and political processes in general. Mr. 
Lee does ask the right questions, I wished 
ne om iven us more of the answers. He 

ied the transformation largely in 
ane a of changing institutions and chang- 
ing needs so that the more concrete and 
more ‘alive’ picture of the group that 
took over the council immediately after 
1888 is not matched by a sociological 
analysis of the ‘élite? today. This is, 
perhaps, inevitable in a study which con- 
centrates on county government in pre- 
ference to local communities and the 
analysis of the rise of new leader cadres 
is made more difficult when contested 
council elections were comparatively 
rare as was the case in Cheshire. How- 
ever, without studies of the type under- 
taken in Banbury, Glossop and South- 
West Wales (none of which are men- 
tioned) it will be difficult to show the 
evolution, the structure and the function 
of local governing élites. The analysis of 
groups of leading council members given 
here at 10-year intervals do not really 
fully substantiate the hypothesis ef a 
change from traditional to non-tradi- 
tional leader groups. 

W. L. GUTTSMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
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Political Ideology by ROBERT E. LANE. 
New York, The Free Press; London: 
Collier-Macmillan. 509 pp. 63s. 

Rosert Lane’s substantial volume is an 

inquiry into what the American common 

man believes and why. His method is to 
interview at length (with tape recorders) 
fifteen white married men and to exam- 

ine their responses—particularly to set 
their views against certain generaliza- 

tions about Americans’ values which 
have been made by noted students of 

American life and culture. Thus each 

chapter has its text, taken from de 

Tocqueville, Bryce, Laski, Lerner, Ries- 

man, et al., and the exercise is to demon- 

strate the similarity, if any, between the 
organized, learned thought of the intel- 
lectuals and the partial, unorganized, 
less coherent views of the common man. 

The 15 men chosen are all members 
of the upper working class.or white 
collar class; income range from $2,400 
(plus wife’s earnings) to $6,300 and all 
live at Hilltop, a government subsidized 
middle-income housing project where 
the fifteen can (and do) look down upon 
Stern Terrace, a housing estate for the 
less affluent. Ten are blue collar workers, 
five white collar, and of the total, eleven 
are Catholic, two Protestant and two 
Jewish. Hilltop is in ‘Eastport’, a cover 
name for an Eastern seaboard industrial 
community of some 100,000. 

The aim of the inquiry is to find out 
what these common men think about 
Freedom, Equality, Government, Work, 
Class, Community and their own lives. 
Not surprisingly their views do not 
always correspond to those which are 
supposed to be the glory of the American 
system, but on the whole the intellectuals 
have not got it entirely wrong. Rather 
little of the civics the men learnt in 
school seems to have been retained; they 
seem stronger on headline political know- 
ledge than on the basic workings of their 
own governmental system. Professor 
Lane is of course interested in far more 
than mere responses and as a trained 
psychological observer and sociologist he 
relates responses to the psychic pattern 
he discerns in his subjects. ‘Thus we have 
findings about the group as a whole as 
well as about each individual’s psycho- 
logical make up. 

In a brief review only a few findings 
can be noted. Freedom, to these men, is 
a freedom under law which allows them 
to do things they want to do, things which 


they assume they would not be allowed 
to do in some other countries—particu- 
larly to travel in their own country with- 
out permits, to change jobs, to come late 
to work without criminal penalties, to 
buy whatever, and wherever they like, 
and to go to church. Freedom of expres- 
sion is accepted (for conventional work 
bench arguments about the boss, the 
union, and politics), and some value it 
quite highly, but none are aware of (and 
would not approve if they were) the idea 
of the freedom of speech which protects 
even the most unacceptable political 
views. For them freedom of expression 
means discussion within the confines of 
an accepted value system—the American 
value system, There is, too, a fear of 
freedom in Fromm’s sense, a fear of the 
rat race, an anxiety about status—just 
when everything is going well and one’s 
standards are rising, they put up the 
scale a few notches and you are back 
where you were before. 

It can be said quite positively that 
these men think that the idea of all men 
being born equal is nonsense. They do 
not understand the purport of Jefferson’s 
words: their lives deny the literal truth 
of his assertion and, overtly or covertly, 
they are conscious that being born into 
the right class is an immense advantage. 
These men are not failures, they live 
comfortably, many are worse off, but 
there is no trace here of the traditional 
American view that advancement de- 
pends solely on character and work. If 
Horatio Alger is a name they ever heard, 
they have forgotten it. The desire for 
equality isabsentin them. They have their 
own problems and do not wish to see the 
rich humbled, nor the humble exalted. 

Their problems are individual, the job, 
the loom of unemployment, the boss, the 
family—and for some the menace of 
Communism (not in Eastport, but in the 
world). Above all they seemed con- 
cerned with their ill-health, imagined or 
actual, yet they do not mention the 
health’ service question as one which 
government should tackle. These men 
then have as much freedom as they can 
see themselves ever needing, and govern- 
ment is not seen as constricting that free- 
dom. They have in fact a very sketchy 
idea of what government does, but on 
a local problem they know who to go 
to, and are aware of national politics 
in terms of the personalities of Eisen- 
hower and other prominent leaders. 
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Professor Lane’s inquiry confirms two 
points, the popularity of the conspiracy 
theory of events (cabalism) and the weak 
sense of community which exists in 
American urban life. Three of the fifteen 
are psychologically cabalists and ‘un- 
democrats’-—one of whom is pretty 
rabidly anti-Semitic and a fourth is a 
conspiracy theorist. This gives a total of 
four who are pretty well alienated from 
the ‘proper’ values of American public 
life. Community sense is weak, ‘don’t 
get involved’ seems to be their motto. 
This may be prudent, but the reader 
gets the impression that these men get 
involved in almost nothing except work 
and family—no clubs, no pubs, no out- 
side activities, to relieve the anxieties of 
life in a small modern apartment. They 
certainly do not seem to get muck fun 
out of life. Perhaps this is unfair for 
Mr. Lane was not asking questions about 
drinking, fishing or baseball watching— 
I suppose Eastport does not have a major 
league team anyway. 

There is much in this rich study which 
cannot be mentioned here but it is cer- 
tainly a considerable achievement to 
have, for the first time, and successfully, 
tackled the question of political ideclogy 
by making a grass-roots picture cf its 
components, its configuration and its 
sources. Its implications have in a sense 
anticipated its actual discovery, for Mr. 
Lane’s book shows that some of the 
historians’ and political scientists’ aperçus 
(which have provided material for more 
recent sociological theorizing) were not 
all that wide of the mark. Can one hope 
that some sociologist may find in the 
U.S.A. a more-integrated, lively com- 
munity, in which low-tension morality 
and the lost sense of evil are not such 
dominant — and depressing — features? 
Eastport sounds like a place to avoid. 

R. H. PEAR 
L.3.3. 


Alisnation and Freedom by ROBERT BLAUN- 
ER. University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
X + 222 pp. $7.50. 
‘No simple definition of alienation can 
do justice to the many intellectual tradi- 
tions which have engaged this concept 
as a central lanatory idea’, writes 
the author of this book. ‘My own per- 
spective in this investigation “is chiefly 
sociological, or perhaps social-psy-ho- 
logical, in that alienation is viewed as 


a quality of personal experience which 
results from specific kinds of social 
arrangements.’ This is clearly of interest 
at the present time because of the pre- 
occupation of sociologists of the New 
Left persuasion with the early works of 
Karl Marx. As Blauner himself puts iz 
these entail the notion that ‘factory 
technology, increasing division of labour, 
and capitalist property institutions 
brought about the estrangement of the 
industria! worker from his work’—a 
process which would develop in him a 
revolutionary outlook. Alienation, that 
is to say, contains the notions both of the 
logic of the situation and the individual’s 
response to it, 

Alienation and Freedom, however, is not 
just another commentary to be added to 
the ever-growing body of footnotes to 
be appended to the Economic and Philo- 
sophical Notebooks and the Holy Family. 
Blauner has set out to relate the Marxist 
notions of alienation and self-es: 
ment to what he regards as ‘critically 
different types of work environments 
within modern industry’, and for this 
purpose he has selected: printing, textiles, 
motor-car manufacture and chemicals, 
The very titles of his chapters, indeed, 
are illuminating—‘the printer: a free 
worker in a craft industry’, ‘the textile 
worker: integration without freedom in 
a traditional community’, ‘the auto 
worker and the assembly line: alienation 
intensified’, and ‘the chemical operator: 
control over automated technology’. 
The use of the comparative method in 
this fairly tightly limited way enables 
him to avoid over-emphasizing the extent 
of alienation in modern work which is 
the chief weakness of the prophets of 
doom who seem to believe that all indus- 
try is moving towards the assembly line 

em. 

Much of the data is not original. The 
chief source of information on the 
workers’ experience of the social conse- 
quences of the different ways in which 
their work is organized, is derived from 
the job-attitude survey carried out for 
Fortune magazine in 1947 and re- 
analysed for the present ac, I have not 
seen the original report which was pub- 
lished in Fortune, May and June 1947; 
but the impression given by this béok is 
that the re-working of old data can 
sometimes produce interesting results, 
especially if, as in this instance, the pur- 
pose of the secondary analysis is clear, 
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Conscious, too, that the chemical workers 
in the Fortune survey may not have been 
employed in plants clearly differentiated 
in organization from either textiles or 
motor-car manufacture, Blauner con- 
ducted his own survey of a continuous 
process chemical plant in the winter of 
1961. This means, of course, that the 
data cannot be used to give the kind of 
precise comparisons which the logical 
framework of the exercise really entails, 
and at some time in the future the analy- 
sis will have to be carried out ab initio, 
but nevertheless the results justify the 
publication of the book. With its limita- 
tions borne in mind it emerges as a 
definite contribution to the literature of 
industrial sociology, to be placed along- 
side The Automobile Workers and the 
American Dream and Patterns of Industrial 
Bureaucracy. 

Blauner concludes in fact that three 
distinct types of ‘blue-collar’ work cur- 
rently exist which will persist, although 
not in the same proportions, for a long 
time to come. These demand either (1) 
able workmanship, or (2) reliability, and 
willingness to shoulder responsibility, or 
(3) adjustment to a routine containing 
neither discretion nor initiative. As he 
himself points out, there is nothing new 
in this threefold typology. It informs 
Alain Touraine’s study of the Renault 
works in Paris, published in 1955. How- 
ever, the point of Alienation and Freedom 
is that they do not necessarily lie on an 
evolutionary continuum. Because of the 
nature of the technical process different 
kinds of demand on the worker will con- 
tinue to be made in the forseeable 
future. The increase of alienation which 
Marx predicted, that is to say, will not 
occur; but we should not on that account 
be too jubilant. Some alienation for some 
workers is inevitable. 

Altogether, then, this is a serious con- 
tribution to the building of middle- 
range theory in sociology. It opens with 
a discussion of hypotheses derived from 
theoretical speculation in the tradition 
of Marxist analysis. It attempts to verify 
them by reference to relevant empirical 
data, and it draws conclusions which 
lead on to further inquiry. Even if it 
sometimes appears that the evidence is 
not so satisfactory as the argument 
warrants, this is a weakness which clearly 
emerges. Blauner does not try to obscure 
the fact through the use of unintelligible 
jargon. This is a well-written book. It 


is to be hoped that other sociologists will 
be inspired by it to pursue other investi- 
gations in different fields but in the same 
manner, 
J. A. BANKS 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Das Mitbestimmungsproblem in der deutschen 
Sozialforschung: eine Kritik by RALF 
DAHRENDORF, Studien und Berichte 
aus dem Soziologischen Seminar der 
Universitat Tübingen. 123 pp. No 
price stated. 

Proresson DAHRENDORF was invited in 
1958 to prepare this report by the Econ- 
omics Research Institute of the West 
German Trade Unions. A number of 
inquiries had recently been completed 
into the system of ‘co-management’ 
which had been established in a number 
of firms in heavy industry, and, no doubt, 
the unions wished to have an overall 
appraisal of these inquiries made avail- 
able to them. As a result, Professor 
Dahrendorf has prepared what amounts 
to a long review-article in which four 
reports, based on empirical research, are 
discussed. He does not deal with the suc- 
cess or failure of co-management, but 
restricts himself to the evaluation of the 
research work itself. This evaluation 
takes on a certain special interest, in so 
far as Professor Dahrendorf considers 
the authors of the reports he examines 
to be representatives of a new generation 
of German sociologists, and of the revival 
of German sociology after the war. The 
work itself is presented as an example of 
a method to which the author attaches a 
high value: what he calls ‘secondary 
analysis’. Although attention is directed 
primarily to the more technical aspects 
of the surveys, the fundamental question 
is also posed, ‘What more do we really 
know, after we have spent all this money, 
time, and thought on the job?’ 

In general, Professor Dahrendorf’s 
criticisms are sharp; he is able to point 
out a large number of shortcomings, 
errors and omissions in the inquiries, and 
one must confess that one experiences a 
feeling of acute disappointment when one 
finds that so many elementary mistakes 
have been made in them. Questions asked 
in the interviews were bound to be lack- 
ing in precision, the significance of the 
material was at times in doubt, the 
organization of an inquiry might be 
defective, and the analysis of the results 
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might be wanting, as having little bear- 
ing on theory. He excuses those respon- 
sible for their lack of sophistication as 
sociologists, on the ground that there was 
not much international collaboration in 
1950 on which they could rely, but this 
is kind rather than entirely true. The 
final conclusion is that the researches are 
to be regarded in some degree as ‘ascetic’ 
undertakings; they stop rather than start 
at the point at which the social phenom- 
enon of co-management begins to be 
really interesting for the analytically 
oriented sociologist. 

Professor Dahrendorf’s standpcint is 
really rather obscure. ‘The results of 
empirical sociology’, he writes, ‘are only 
to be regarded as giving us glimpses of 
reality, limited as they are by the -heme 
of the research and its methods.’ But 
there seems to be no reason why -heme 
and method should not be expanded in 
any specific research so as to make the 
aspect of reality which is examined a very 
meaningful one indeed. It all depends on 
how one goes about it. 

The answer to the question whether 
there is any sociological significance in 
these researches is that there is ver7 little 
in them. It is evident that the appraisal 
of co-management can only be under- 
taken in the context of a wider examin- 
ation of the structure of modern large- 
scale industry, and is not limited to any- 
thing so narrow as an attitude survey, 
in which the ian tens is on counting the 
replies rather analysing the cir- 
cumstances in which they are given. At 
best, therefore, the studies on which 
Professor Dahrendorf reports can cnly be 
regarded as a rather elementary stage in 
the development of the sociol of in- 
dustry in Western Germany, as they have 
only a small value in themselves. In so 
far as it leads to a criticism of fact-collect- 
ing per se, this kind of ‘secondary analysis’ 
seems to be what Wright Mills and_.others 
would welcome, though he is equally 
disapproving of both ‘raw empiricism’ and 
x theory’. One is left believing that 

is is also Professor Dahrendorf’s view. 

T. 8. SIMEY 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Soziologie des Beiriebsklimas by LUDWIG V. 
FRIEDEBURG. Frankfurter Beiträge zur 
Soziologie, herausgegeben von Theodor 
W. Adorno und Walter Dirks, F. vol. 
13. Frankfurt a.M.: Europäische 


Verlagsanstalt, 1963. 144 pp. 29 DM. 
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PRoFessoR VON FRIEDEBURG was for 
many years in charge of extensive in- 
vestigations on employee morale, under- 
taken by the Institut für Sozialforschung 
at the University of Frankfurt. These 
studies achieved considerable prestige, 
and the term ‘Betriebsklima’ (roughly: the 
social climate of the factory) is today 
the most popular word in the vocabulary 
of industrial managers in Western Ger- 
many. The popularity of the concept 
derives from the belief that employee 
morale is an independent, quasi-objec- 
tive factor that can be isolated, observed, 
measured and—above all—manipulated 
in its effect on labour efficiency. The 
author shows by a remarkably meticulous 
and comprehensive analysis of the avail- 
able evidence that these claims are wide 
of the mark, 

The method developed by the Institut 
fur Sozialforschung consists of comparing 
employee attitudes in different plants 
and factories within the same firm and 
between firms. The overall attitude of 
workers towards the firm is, furthermore, 
contrasted with the attitudes towards 
specific factors of the work situation, 
such as job security, working conditions, 
waves, supervision, welfare facilities and 
so on. This makes it possible to show that 
apparent variations in morale, far from 
being an independent variable, are essen- 
tially a reflection of nding differ- 
ences in external technical, economic 
and organizational conditions. In par- 
ticular, it is the structure of the conflict- 
ing interests of employer and employee 
which ultimately determines diverse atti- 
tudes. Unfortunately, owing to lack of 
adequate data, the proof for this thesis is 
not always fully convincing. There is 
one aspect, however, where attitudes 
very definitely emerge as a dependent 
variable: the workers’ expectations with 
regard to wage rates and earnings. Here 
it appears very clearly that no amount 
of manipulation with. human relations 
techniques can create a favourable 
Betriebsklima, if there are serious anom- 
alies or inequities in the distribution of 
earnings among different sections of 
employees. And since wage attitudes are 
simultaneously conditioned by variations 
in work loads, job requirements, hours 
of work and disciplinary pressure8, the 
significance of simple attitudinal assess- 
ments of morale is all the more doubtful. 
The empirical basis of this book includes 
excellent comparisons between German 
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and Anglo-American studies on em- 
ployee morale. It is a book of consider- 
able interest to British sociologists and 
well worth studying. 
W. BALDAMUS 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Integrating the Individual and the Organisa- 
tion by ©. ARGYRIS. John Wiley, 1964. 
330 PP. 455. 

Proressor ARGYRB sets out, in this book, 

to discuss how organizations (and people) 

need to be changed so that the operation 
of the organizations promotes the psycho- 
logical health of the people who work in 
them, while serving the aims of the 
organization. His analysis rests on the 
assumption, supported by his inter- 
pretation of his own and others’ research, 
that the conventional pyramidal formal 

ization is detrimental to mental 

health, which he is careful to distinguish 
from subjective happiness; for him men- 
tal health is responsibility, self-aware- 
ness, creativity, the ability and the desire 
to meet challenges and solve increasingly 
difficult problems. He takes the indus- 
trial firm as his type organization, and 
surveys the literature to show how far 
the structure of the usual firm promotes 
the mental health of its employees, and 
how far certain less usual arrangements 
may do so more effectively. He defines 
the core organizational activities as 
being: ‘(1) achieving objectives, 3} 
maintaining the internal system, and (3 
adapting to the external environment,’ 
He argues that the addition of (2) and 
(3) to the familiar scientific-management 
(1) meets some common criticisms, and 
that the inclusion of (2) ends the in- 
compatibility between organizational 
activities and individual needs. He is 
always careful to count informal organ- 
ization, and unintended consequences 
such as goldbricking and apathy, as part 
of the organization. 

However, Argyris’ perspective on the 
problems he raises is in some ways nar- 
row. The studies to which he refers are 
all in English, and the vast majority 
were done in America or England; he 
never mentions Marx, although the 
theme of alienation is very close to his 
interests, and less relevant intellectual 
ancestors are given; he does not refer to 
any of the evidence about workers’ con- 
trol in Yugoslavia, though again it would 


be very relevant. There are some 
criticisms of the scientific-management 
approach that he does not use, in part 
perhaps because of his psychological 
orientation, He is aware in principle of 
the importance of the organization’s en- 
vironment, but he discusses the changes 
that should take place within the organ- 
ization without considering that external 
changes (other than personality changes 
in the members of the organization) 
might be a necessary precondition for 
their success. He is aware of the sub- 
cultural meanings of class differences, 
but he does not discuss the possibility of 
an underlying clash of objective inter- 
ests. He offers a new list of core organiza- 
tional activities, but he does not deal 
with the old problems raised by conflict 
over the definition of the objectives, nor 
the extension of the difficulty to his three 
activities: it is possible, for instance, that 
the actions n to maximize (3) 
above could be inconsistent with (2). 

There are other grounds for doubt- 
ing the validity of his approach at some 
points. He uses a technique of collation 
from the literature to construct a defi- 
nition of ‘organization’, in order to dis- 
cuss the possibility of an organization 
that is axiologically good (i.e. ‘fulfils the 
definition of its concept’). It is not clear 
whether the definition is meant to des- 
cribe empirically, or to limit theoretic- 
ally, the class of things to be known as 
‘organizations’; one is left suspecting 
that its function is to legitimate his 
own conception of the good organiza- 
tion. In his discussion of personality and 
mental health, he quotes many authors 
to support his preference of tension, 
responsibility, challenge, to happiness, 
but quotations cannot prove his point; 
the preference remains a value judgment. 

The subject matter of the first part of 
this book, bringing together and inter- 
preting many research findings about 
the nature and consequences of work 
in industrial organizations, was, as 
the author points out, largely contained 
in his valuable earlier work Personality 
and Organization; here he has added to 
it a more claborate theoretical frame- 
work, a more manifest interest in social 
engineering, and some dubiously realistic 
proposals for changes in the desired 
direction. 

JENNIFER PLATT 
UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
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Honour, Family and Patronage. A study of 
Institutions and Moral Values in a Greek 
Mountain Community by J. K. CAMPBELL. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1964. xi + 
393 PP. 555. 

Tas study of a small community of 

Sarakatsani focuses on the values and 

structural characteristics of the kinship 

system as it is related to the whole com- 
munity and to Greek political institu- 
tions. 

Sarakatsani values emphasize kinship 


, solidarity and concentrate the moral 


obligations of the individual on his kin- 
dred, especially his own family. Outside 
this restricted circle, human relation- 
ships are patterned in terms of com- 
petitiveness and distrust and the values 
underlying such behaviour are mainly 
expressed by the concept of honour. 

Under sguch circumstances, any pro- 
longed social or economic co-operation 
on the community level becomes im- 
possible. The patronage system enters 
the pa nea as a partial substitute for this 

cy and as a link between each 
Pi family and the wider nztional 
society. The patron, a person of power 
outside the community, through his per- 
sonal connections, helps the Sarakat- 
sanos in his frequent dealings with a 
rigid government bureaucracy; in return, 
he gains social prestige and/or the votes 
of his protégé. 

Thus the global image of the Sarakat- 
sani group is one of a community deeply 
fragmented into solitary kinship groups, 
integrated into a whole through hostile 
and competitive institutions and linked 
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with other social groups through’ patron-- 


age. 

The analysis of kinship and com- 
munity structure is done in a systematic 
and clear way, although often it becomes 
repetitive. The study of the bureaucracy 
and the patronage system, although 
brief and inevitably impressionistic, 
seems to me basically correct and 
illuminating. 

What is lacking in the study is in- 
formation about field methods, about the 
author’s relations with these people 
whom he characterizes as hostile and di 
trustful towards any stranger (especially 
if this stranger tries to collect informa- 
tion from mutually antagonistic families 
so jealous of their secrecy). Moreover 
with increasing communications be- 
tween relatively isolated communities 
and the rest of the country, we should 
like to know a bit more of the impact of 
the latter on the former. For example 
the author writes about Sarakatsani 
children attending. extra-communal 
schools (pp. 156-8) where certainly they 
come into contact with new ideas and 
values. What is the influence of these 
new ideas on Sarakatsani values? To 
what extent do young Sarakatsani, ac- 
quiring through school higher aspiration 
levels, leave or try to change their com- 
munity? The author seems to avoid any 
problem which will lead him to discuss 
the complicated but vital issue of social 
change. By this omission the book main- 
tains its methodological rigour but pre- 
sents a static image of a swiftly changing 
reality. N. MOUZELIB 
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THE YOUNG VOTER IN 
BRITISH POLITICS* 


Philip Abrams and Alan Little 


to be an education in traditionalism. In a society where the political 

temperature is low one would expect to find the young being effec- 
tively de-politicized, learning to accept and endorse the status quo, to 
assimilate the orientations to politics of their elders, and in particular to 
share with them certain consequential perceptions of what are and are 
not the salient issues of politics. 

So it is in Britain. The majority leave school at 15 ignorant of the 
workings of the political system and content to be so. The minority who 
stay on are carefully inducted into received constitutional orthodoxies 
and a view of their social environment that wholly inhibits critical 
thinking—a naive pragmatism that assumes that British institutions 
‘work’ and because they work are as satisfactory as they could reason- 
ably be. Of the 64 million people between 15 and 24 in England and 
Wales 85 per cent are in full-time jobs at the age of 17, 56 per cent at 15; 
26 per cent are married; go per cent find politics a bore. They have no 
generalized empathy for public affairs. They are aware of certain issues 
but not powerfully involved in them. ‘Politics? Well I’ve read all the 
posters that come to the house and you get these voting games and that’s 
about all.’ Sixty per cent believe it will make little or no difference to 
their lives which party is in power. (Rose, 1964; P. Abrams, 1963; 
Almond and Verba, 1963; M. Abrams, 1962; Odhams, 1961.) 

What is striking about British youth in the past decade is the growth 
of a ‘youth culture’ that has imposed a socially marginal and distinc- 
tively non-adult identity on the young in return for new economic and 
recreational opportunities. Hitherto this sort of artificial insulation of 
the young from adult roles was confined to schools and universities. If 
attitudes of acceptance and indifference now distinguish the politics of 
British youth these are perhaps the price of the more general extension 


* This paper is based in part on one presented to the VIth World Congress of the Inter- 
national Political Science Association, Geneva, September 1964. We should like to express 
our appreciation of help received from National Opinion Polls Ltd., and Odham’s Research 
Ltd. 
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of an irresponsible ‘adolescent’ status. The young are today massively 
agreed as to their own political incompetence. It does not trouble them. 
Politics are for the grown-ups. (Musgrove, 1964; Birnbaum, 1963; Zweig, 
1963.) 

Nevertheless, most young people give some sort of support to a politi- 
cal party. Most of those who are entitled to vote intend to vote. And 
hidden within the age group as in every other is a tiny minority, 1-5 per 
cent, who are more directly and actively engaged in party politics. 
Thus, two distinct empirical problems emerge; to discover if the young, 
as voters, are in any important way different political animals from the 
old—is their political commitment different, do they tend to support 
parties for different reasons, are they more or less sensitive to traditional 
class and family influences on political attitudes? and to discover what 
attitudes, values and experiences distinguish the active minority from 
their peers—how are they recruited and organized, what is the basis of 
their allegiance, what is their impact on the policies and prospects of the 
parties they support? At both levels answers to these questions should 
also tell us whether there is any case for treating youth in contemporary 
Britain as a distinct ‘political generation’. The concept of the political 
generation has been curiously under-exploited in recent years. We 
would hope in this paper to contribute something towards its develop- 
ment, (Le Vine, 1963; Daudt, 1961; Eisenstadt, 1956; Heberle, 1951.) 

Unfortunately no major academic survey has been undertaken to 
compare the political views of younger and older voters. Work has been 
done of the attitudes of special groups among the young—auniversity 
students for example. And political questions have been asked as part 
of wider studies of ‘youth’. The various studies of particular elections in 
particular constituencies have included some analysis by age. But the 
only systematic and comprehensive sampling of political attitudes in 
Britain in which age has been a major variable is that of public opinion 
surveys published regularly in the national press. Of these the most con- 
sistently accurate in its electoral forecasts is that conducted by National 
Opinion Polls Ltd. Despite all the limitations of such surveys the N.O.P. 
findings provide as inclusive, up-to-date and reliable a picture of British 
political opinion as can now be obtained. 

Between February and May 1964 N.O.P. conducted six different 
surveys largely concerned with political questions. In all, over fourteen 
thousand adults were successfully interviewed. Each survey used a 
national sample drawn from the electoral register. Each sample was 
independent of the others and included about 2,500 interviews. These 
surveys provide a starting point for comparing the political participation 
and attitudesof younger and oldervoters, and the purpose of this section 
of the paper is simply to see how far it is possible to detect meaningful 
differences between age categories in the electorate. 

Some of the results will relate to all six surveys, others to questions 
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asked in some of them only; none are derived from surveys with a sample 
of less than 2,000. We propose, then, as a first step an exercise in second- 
ary analysis looking for empirical (not theoretical) differences in the 
political views and activities of young voters. Ideally we should expect 
to observe correlations of views with age—perhaps in the form of sharp 
discontinuities between the opinions or behaviour of the youngest age 
category and the rest. 

There is a preliminary problem of definition, however. For purposes 
of comparison we have defined ‘young voters’ as anyone between the 
ages of 21 and 24 at the time of interview—the senior two-fifths of our 
broader national age group of 15-24. This does not of course include 
all those who were eligible to vote for the first time in the general election 
of 1964. What it does include is a category of young people who have 
had in the most literal sense no experience of the 1930’s—for whom the 
supposedly formative crises of the 1930’s are a matter of history. They 
were born during the war. They were educated under the legislation of 
1944. They are the first category in Britain that could reasonably treat 
the welfare state as given. Their work and life experience has been of 
periods of unprecedented full-employment, high living standards and 
above all of rising expectations and solid achievement in material well- 
being. Their adolescence was spent in the ‘affluent society’. If the things 
that this term stands for have any influence on political attitudes it is 
among this age group that the influence should be most marked—they 
are the first ‘affluent teenagers’ to enter the electorate. Their effective 
political memories are exclusively of Conservative government. They 
have, in short, at least some of the makings of a political generation. 

Before turning to the survey findings one general point should be 
noted, The interviews were completed during a period when it was 
widely supposed that a general election was imminent. And this assump- 
tion was reflected in the behaviour of the parties and the mass media. 
Three so-called ‘little elections’ (a cluster of by-elections, the local 
authority elections and the first elections to the Greater London Coun- 
cil) involving critical constituencies or sections of the electorate were 
held during these months. We may reasonably infer that the level of 
political activity and awareness was thus abnormally high at this time 
—comparable in intensity to the period of an actual general election. 

The sample was divided into six age categories the composition of 
which is indicated in Table 1; the table also indicates the distribution 
of the population as a whole through these age categories according to 
the Registrar General’s Statistical Review (1962) (see Table 1). 

The under-representation of the 21—24 age group in the sample is 
worth noting. Since the samples were random samples taken from the 
electoral register it would seem that roughly a third of the age group, 
although eligible to vote, is not registered, and thus, that if the young 
did have any distinctive party preference this would not be fully felt in 
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21-24 


Sample, N 16,231 | 794 2792 


Sample, % 100| 49 172 
Population, % 100 T4 18:5 





election results. It is possible of course that the failure to register on the 
part of potential new-voters is itself a measure of a rather low level of 
political involvement. This inference would only be partly qualified if 
one admitted more immediate reasons for non-registration such as the 
relatively high rates of geographical mobility among this age group, the 
fact that registration forms are delivered to ‘occupiers’ of dwellings not 
to individuals, and so forth. One might also reasonably infer a bias 
against the manual working class in the young as represented in the 
electoral register since most of the factors making for non-registration 
would operate most effectively among that group. 

Comparisons between these age categories were then made in four 
main respects: political involvement and participation; voting intention; 
perception of political issues; evaluation of parties and party leaders. 

To begin with, is there any evidence to show that young voters are 
more or less involved politically than the remainder of the electorate? 
Five questions were asked in one of the surveys to explore this: (i) Have 
you attended a political meeting in the last six months? (ii) Are you a 
paid-up member of a political party? (iii) Have you ever acted as a 
canvasser for a political party? (iv) Do you think that all electors who 
can possibly do so should vote at the general election? (v) Would you 
say that you are now completely certain how you will vote? 

Table 2 gives the percentage saying ‘No’ to each of these questions: 


TABLE 2 





21-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 65+ 





Question (i)| 96 98 96 





(i) | 95 96 94 
(iii) } 97 95 95 
(iv) 8 8 7 
(v) 32 28 18 








It will be seen that the majority response in all age groups was over- 

whelmingly the same. Membership of a political party (q.ii) appears to 

become more common with age—although these replies seriously under- 

estimate the numbers who'are members of a party ‘without knowing it’, 

through trade union affiliation, and this sort of ignorance may be most 
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frequently found amongst the young. But the major impression is of an 
uninvolved population without important discrepancies between what 
we might call the ‘gross orientations’ of any two age groups. 

The one question on which significant differences appear is the last. 
Even here the divergence is not between the gross orientations of the 
young and the old, most of those under 25 like most of those over 25 
were already certain how they would vote. Rather the difference is in 
the size of the ‘eccentric’ minority; almost one in three of the under-25 
category had not made up their mind how they would vote as compared 
with one in five of those over 25. This is not to be taken as an indication 
that the young are unlikely to vote. On the contrary, when asked 
whether they would cast a vote in the general election only 11 per cent 
of those under 25 said they would not or were unlikely to do so—virtu- 
ally the same proportion as in all other groups (12, 9, 10, 11 and 13 per 
cent respectively). The difference is simply in the higher incidence 
among young voters of uncertainty as to which party they will support. 
We must not allow this to distort the principal finding—that the great 
majority of all age groups are not actively involved in politics but will 
(and do) vote and are already certain how they will vote. 

The second problem was that of party allegiance. Do different age 
categories anticipate voting for different parties? A question on voting 
intention was asked in all six surveys and the results are given by age 
in Table 3: 


TABLE 3 


21—24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 65+ N 
FA 
34 33 28 36 40 
45 48 53 46 42 
8 7 9 9 7 
1g I2 Io Io II 


*Other = other political parties, will not vote and refused to answer. 

















Again, the gross orientations of the several age groups are remarkably 
alike. If there is an eccentric group bere it is the oldest and not the 
youngest voters who provide it; only among those over 65 is the gross 
orientation of the sample reversed. But, conversely, age entirely fails to 
segregate the youngest group from their immediate seniors. They are 
neither more radical nor more conservative than the rest. Most surpris- 
ing, perhaps, is the fact that the young do not give the Liberals more 
support than other age groups. This reflects a direct failure of a major 
campaign by the Liberal Party in 1962-3 to identify itself with the 
interests of the young. It is also rather at odds with the impression one 
gets from a study of party activists. 
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Traditionally in British voting studies three generalizations have been 
made. These have asserted the importance of social class in determining 
party allegiance, the significance of family influences and the compara- 
tive rigidity of voting behaviour through life. How far do such proposi- 
-tions hold good for today’s young voters? Table 4 contrasts the voting 
intentions of two polar occupational groups, higher non-manual workers 
and semi- and unskilled manual workers, and suggests a continuing 
empirical relationship between at least this dimension of class and 
voting: 


TABLE 4 








If anything, young semi- and unskilled manual workers are more prone 
to vote Labour than the category as a whole. Otherwise the age group 
does not seem to differentiate itself significantly from the over-all pattern 
of established class politics. This impression is confirmed by an earlier 
national study conducted in 1961 (Odhams, 1961). Evidence in the 
results of that enquiry indicated that if one established ‘class-stereotypes’ 
by combining economic, social and educational variables then the more 
nearly any actual young voter resembled one or other of these artifacts, 
the more he looked like the ideal working or middle class man, the more 
likely he was to vote for the appropriate class party. Returning to the 
N.O.P. results it is observable that it is decisively young people in higher 
non-manual occupational categories who give the Liberals such support 
as they get among the young. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to examine the influence of family on 
voting because large numbers of respondents do not know how their 
parents vote. Thus, in a special survey carried out by N.O.P. 28 per cent 
of the young did not know how their parents voted and a further 8 per 
cent said that their parents supported different parties. Of the remaining 
two-thirds, however, 64 per cent intended to vote like their parents and 
36 per cent thought they would vote differently. These figures seem to 
be fairly consistent for both British and American samples over quite 
Jong periods of time. What is not so clear is what determines loyaky to 
or departure from parental patterns. This problem will be taken up 
again when we discuss therecruitmentof activistsin asubsequent paper. 
(Rose, 1963; M. Abrams, 1962; Hyman, 1959; Maccoby, 1954.) 
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The relevance of the third generalization—concerning the stability 
of voting habits over time—is even harder to assess for the young. ‘The 
25~-34-year-old voters in the N.O.P. samples do not appear significantly 
more volatile than their elders. When a comparison is made between 
voting intention in 1964 and voting performance in 1959, 15 per cent 
of the total sample appeared likely to change their allegiance. Among 
the 25-34 age group a rather higher proportion, almost 20 per cent 
indicated that they might change. This hardly justifies any view of the 
young as distinctly volatile. However, in the Odham’s enquiry, where 
the question ‘Do you think you will support the same party for life or 
not?’ was asked, large majorities among the supporters of all parties en- 
visaged the possibility of change (see Table 5) and this does perhaps 
confirm the suggestion made in a number of other studies that consist- 
ency of party allegiance increases with the number of votes an individual 
casts. 


TABLE 5 


Conservative Labour Liberal 
Will not change 27 36 14 
Will make up mind according to what 
is happening 72 62 86 
Don’t know I 2 = 


Scrutinies of earlier patterns of changing made by Daudt, Milne and 
others suggest that not all of those who now envisage the possibility of 
changing will in fact do so. These figures probably reflect the ignorance 
and lack of ideological commitment behind present affiliations rather 
than a conscious pragmatism. It would be truer to say that the young 
reserve the possibility of change than that they expect to change. Two 
young people from our own sample may be quoted as reflecting the pre- 
vailing mood. One, who thought she would not change, said, ‘I see all 
the posters and that, but I don’t take any notice; you know who you are 
going to vote for; I shan’t change.’ Another, who admitted the possi- 
bility of changing, added, ‘It would take a lot to make me vote Conser- 
vative—though I don’t know much about it.’ The problem had little 
substantial meaning for either respondent. (Daudt, 1961; Berelson, 
1956; Milne, 1955.) 

An additional difficulty with testing the volatility of voters from the 
sample data is that the surveys were completed well in advance of the 
general election. Further, between the time of the surveys and the election 
the lead the Labour Party had over the Conservative Party was con- 
siderably reduced. For example surveys conducted by the N.O.P. dur- 
ing the winter 1963-4 suggested that 49 per cent of the sample intended 
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to vote Labour compared with 41 per cent Conservative. This contrasts 
with 45 per cent intending to vote Labour and 43 per cent Conservative 
in the polls immediately before the election, and with Labour getting 
45 per cent of the popular vote at the election and the Conservatives 
43 per cent. Therefore during the nine months between the surveys and 
the general election, ‘voting intentions’ appeared to have changed con- 
siderably. Evidence from N.O.P. data suggests that comparing the 
winter surveys with those just before the election indicates a decline in 
Labour commitment in all age groups save the oldest. However, this 
decline is strongest among the 21-24 age group. Despite this it is this age 
group that had the largest proportion of Labour supporters just before 
the last election. This suggests that the dramatic decline in Labour sup- 
port amongst first time voters took place between the winter and spring 
polls of N.O.P. (see Table 3), and that between the period investigated 
in this survey (the spring polls) and the actual election support for the 
Labour Party was constant amongst the young voters and declined 
significantly amongst other age groups. 

So far as voting intentions are concerned, then, the picture is clearly 
one in which the young are preponderantly following paths established 
by their elders. This seems to be true both for their level of involvement 
and their party preferences. The relatively high level of reservations 
about the future indicated in Table 5 may perhaps suggest that while 
youth is constrained to follow the paths of age and on the whole agrees 
to do so it is not altogether happy with its lot. 

It is possible, however, that this seeming continuity masks important 
changes among the young either in their understanding of the differ- 
ences between the parties or in their assessment of what is important in 
a political party. Two questions were asked to explore these possibilities. 
First, respondents were presented with a check list of reasons for prefer- 
ring a particular party and asked to pick out those which ‘are most 
important to you personally’. Table 6 gives the results of this. Secondly, 


TABLE 6 


I-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 





. Party with best leader 3I 36 
. Party which will do most for me 19 19 
. Party which will do most for U.K. 57 57 
. Party with the best foreign policy 20 24 





. Party which gets things done 48 4I 
. Party which will modernize U.K. 

fastest 24 19 
. Party which understands ordin- 

ary people 39 | 39 
. Most united party 23 22 
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respondents were asked to select from a group of issues those on which 
there were distinct differences between the two main parties. The results 
are reported in Table 7. 

The striking feature of the answers to the first question is that the 
gross orientations of all age groups are remarkably similar. The mag- 
nitude of the proportion of each group that selected any particular item 
is roughly the same. The maximum range of difference is 15 per cent 
(item 3) and the average is 12 per cent. Nowhere do we find a majority 
of‘one category selecting a particular item and hardly anyone in any of 
the other categories doing so. 

Within this pattern we may note in passing that constant empirical 
relationships can be observed between age and the ‘importance’ of three 
items; for items 1 and 7 the older the age category the higher the pro- 
portion selecting the item; for item 6 the reverse. None of these relation- 
ships is perfect, and in any case the important point in our view is that 
they occur within the framework of gross orientations that are indiffer- 
ent to age. The only serious exception to this is the deviation of the very 
old on item 3. 

The same impression emerges when we turn to perceptions of party 
differences. The average range of variation for all items is 13 per cent. 
The pattern of gross orientation reveals no important divergencies. On 
the other hand the young do appear here as an extreme group so far 
as minority differences are concerned; they are on all items appreciably 
less aware of inter-party differences than their elders (with the exception 
of those over 65). However, for all but two items, education and health, 
this variation on the part of the young is accounted for by the high 
proportion answering ‘don’t know’. 


TABLE 7 








25-34 | 35-44 





. Education 

Health 

Pensions 

. Economic policy 

. Foreign affairs and defence 
Immigration 

. Full employment 

Housing 





I 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 














Again, it is ignorance rather than a distinctively new orientation to 
politics that sets the young apart from their seniors if anything does. 
A further question attempted to explore the priorities lying behind 
these perceptions. If there are basic inter-generational differences in the 
British political system it is in the relative weight placed on different 
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policy problems that these should surely be most apparent. Respondents 
were accordingly asked to select (from a card) the issues which they 
thought would ‘be important at the next election’. Table 8 indicates the 
proportions selecting particular issues. And here the picture does begin 
to change. Certain issues it would seem are ‘age-related’. However, once 
again this is a question of variation within a consensus. For the old 
pensions are an important issue—more important than defence, foreign 
policy, economic policy or public ownership. Among the young, al- 
though far fewer think pensions will be important, the priorities are the 
same. 





























TABLE 8 
21-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | 65+ 
Cost of living 43 54 63 68 68 7I 
Housing 49 | 43 | 36 | 42 | 40 | 37 
Unemployment 54 48 46 36 31 25 
Education 26 41 36 2I 25 23 
Pensions ai go 35 43 52 70 
Defence 10 II II 12 12 14 
Nationalization 7 13 17 16 15 10 
Foreign affairs 9 14 13 16 13 13 
Independent deterrent} 10 14 15 12 12 10 
Economic policy 9 15 14 16 17 ih 

















Particularly striking is the general agreement among all categories as 
to the unimportance of the general problems of economic and foreign 
policy—although the size of the minority thinking these matters im- 
portant varies from item to item and category to category. Nevertheless 
among those problems agreed by all to be of greater importance priori- 
ties are clearly age-related. The basis for this seems to be quite straight- 
forward and rooted in the distinctive socio-economic experiences of 
people at different stages in the life-cycle. This is particularly clear in 
the case of assessments of the importance of pensions and unemployment. 
Similarly it is among those with children of school age that education 
is most likely to be considered important. If this interpretation is correct 
of course there is no reason to think that the orientation of the present 
young voters to political issues is in principle in any way unlike that of 
their elders. Throughout the electorate the importance of issues depends 
on the degree to which they are concrete and personal rather than 
abstract and general. Within this framework the different experiences 
of successive age categories create a shifting scale of particular judg- 
ments over the life of any given individual. Employment will become 
less important and education more important for today’s young voters 
over the next five years as they settle in jobs, marry and have children 
whom they must send to school. 
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Two points emerge from this analysis; that the broad assessments of 
all age groups as to the importance of issues seem to be similar; and that 
where they do differ differences can be explained by the phenomenon 
of the life cycle. There is no need to invoke the concept of generation. 
If we accept the suggestion that sensitivity to abstract issues can be 
treated as a general measure of political involvement what we find in 
contemporary Britain is a relatively uninvolved category of young voters 
within a relatively uninvolved electorate. (Hastings, 1958.) 

An alternative use of the information in Table 8 as a measure of 
involvement would be to examine the number rather than the type of 
issues considered important by different age categories. Calculating the 
average number of issues selected by respondents in each age-bracket 
we find that for the age groups over 25 we get a figure of 2-8 (and there 
is hardly any variation from this average; the actual figures for each 
category are 2'8, 2:8, 2:6, 2'8, 2:9). The 21-24 age groups, however, 
averaged a significantly lower 2:3 choice. The young do, it seems, see 
fewer issues as politically important than their seniors and could in this 
sense be treated as somewhat less involved than them. 

But this difference must, once again, not blind us to the fact that the 
gross orientations are the same. All age groups selected few issues as 
important and there was a fair degree of consistency in the assessments. 
There does seem to be a fairly sharp break between the 21-24 category 
and the one immediately above it. A finer scrutiny might demonstrate 
just how this break is age-related. A plausible hypothesis, in view of the 
relative importance of educational and cost-of-living issues for the 25-34 
group, would be that it is having children, not marriage or work that 
heightens one’s political involvement. 

This general interpretation of the issue-orientations of the young can 
be documented independently from the continuing research on our own 
sample of young people. Here, in response to open-ended questions the 
repudiation of international responsibilities has been most striking. A 
21-year-old Conservative supporter who said, ‘We’ve got an ally that 
is a first rate power so let them do the worrying .. . I don’t care what 
our role is,’ was echoed by a Labour supporter of the same age who said, 
‘I don’t see why Britain should be a great nation. It just means more 
trouble . . . I don’t mind what our role is,’ and this mood was reflected 
throughout the interviews. Sometimes it took a relatively purposeful 
and articulate form as with the Labour Party member who would ‘be 
quite willing to see Britain declare herself neutral’. Elsewhere it was a 
more primitive reaction, ‘We spend too much time on other people’s 
problems.’ By contrast the issues that were judged important were very 
clearly the ones their own experience had made real. Thus, young 
housewives have discovered the political relevance of housing: ‘that’s 
a terrible problem . . . it’s the main bugbear in getting married, getting 
somewhere to live’, ‘so many people living so cramped up... they 
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should build more houses and flats instead of offices’, ‘marriages break 
up from living with relations. 

Underlying this materialistic narrowing of concern are deeper atti- 
tudes of acceptance and disengagement. This is not a matter of any 
positive endorsement of the social and political system. Rose found 
‘consistent dissatisfaction’ to be the commonest general mood of a large 
sample of students (27 per cent Satisfied, 21 per cent Mixed Views, 
47 per cent Dissatisfied, 5 per cent Apathetic). Both commitment and an 
appetite for change are alien to contemporary British youth. They are 
for the most part ‘realistic’ about British society, seeing it as class-ridden, 
exploited by speculators and trade unions, governed adequately rather 
than well, difficult if not impossible to change. And for the most part 
they adapt their expectations to this image, confining their interests and 
ambitions to a purely personal sphere; a happy marriage, friendship, 
success in a job, these are the values they cherish. They have as a result, 
and despite their dissatisfactions, no use for political action or involve- 
ment. (Musgrove, 1964; Rose, 1964 and 1963; New Society, 1963; 
Veness, 1962; Wilkins, 1955.) 

Among the more sophisticated, those who have been educated to the 
age of 18 or more, acceptance is elevated into a philosophy of life, a 
philosophy of pragmatic complacency, ‘To make the electoral system 
fair would involve many difficulties—therefore it is wisely left as it is.’ 
“The advantages of the system [of British politics] must be greater than 
the disadvantages or it would not be kept.’ ‘As things stand at the 
moment it does not seem necessary to change the system. Very few, if 
any, complaints are made.’ ‘As with all British institutions it [local 
government] works and it works reasonably well.’ ‘Our Monarchy is as 
good in essentials as it could possibly be and I am completely against 
any radical changes.’ ‘Our system is old and well-tried . . . it would be 
a shame to clog up the wheels of a quite smoothly run country by chang- 
ing.’ Withdrawal makes it possible to combine social and institutional 
conservatism with a diffuse political irritation. 

Nor is there much evidence that even in these attitudes the young 
have brought anything new into British politics. Here again, several 
questions from the N.O.P. surveys exposed the absence of any clear-cut 
or large differences between the age categories. Table 9, for example, 
gives the percentages of favourable answers to the questions: (i) Are 
you satisfied or dissatisfied with the way in which the government is 
running this country? (ii) Are you satisfied or dissatisfied with Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home as Prime Minister? (iii) Are you satisfied or dissatisfied 
with Mr. Harold Wilson as Leader of the Opposition? 

It is impossible to separate the young from the electorate as a wHole in 
terms of any of these views—although once again one could with some 
plausibility separate the very old. A uniform level of satisfaction-dis- 
satisfaction is maintained throughout the five younger age groups. At 
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the same time a comparison with Table 3 suggests that to an important 
degree the British of all ages find it possible to be satisfied with their 
political opponents—at least a quarter of those who proposed to vote 
against the government were nevertheless satisfied with the way it was 


TABLE 9 


21-24 | 25-94 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 





Question (i) 
(ii) 











running the country. “The greatest virtue of the English people,’ as one 
schoolboy put it, ‘must surely be their tolerance. They will tolerate 
things that no one else would put up with.’ (M. Abrams, 1963; 
P. Abrams, 1963; Almond and Verba, 1963; Blondel, 1963; Rose, 
1964.) 

It should be noted, too, that easy-going attitudes to the political pro- 
cess do not imply a lack of discrimination in the cognitive perception of 
parties and their leaders among either the young or the old. Asked to 
draw profiles of the party leaders by rating them for seven qualities 
respondents of all ages were quite consistent in the differences they ob- 
served; there were few signs of inability to tell the two men apart. In all 
categories the tendency was for the then Prime Minister to be credited 
with ability in foreign affairs more frequently than Mr. Wilson while 
Mr. Wilson was more widely thought to be tough, brilliant and ‘strong 
on economics’, Partial results are presented in Table 10: 


TABLE 10 





Tough 


Strong on economics 
Strong on foreign affairs 
Brilliant 





* Differences between young voters and the rest are a result of ‘deviant’ distributions of 
opinion among the oldest category. 


Not only were differences perceived but they were perceived in the same 

way by all age groups; the gross orientations of all groups are yet again 

remarkably similar. But it is equally striking to see how far the tendency 

in all age categories was to assign all talents to both the Prime Minister 

and the Leader of the Opposition—with the single exception of economic 
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ability which the consensus of all groups withheld from Sir Alexander 
Douglas-Home. 

The political attitudes of young voters have now been compared with 
those of their seniors in four areas; political involvement, voting inten- 
tions, perception of political issues and assessment of political leaders. 
Some differences emerged in both voting intentions and the evaluation 
of issues but these are hardly sufficient to justify any suggestion of a new 

‘political generation in Britain. There is nothing new about such differ- 
ences as we have found. They may be explained either in terms of the 
relative political ignorance of the young or of socio-economic experi- 
ences peculiar to their phase in the life-cycle. In both cases these are 
transient differences within a stable and continuing political system. 
Our general conclusion would be that the young in Britain, having been 
offered no new politicizing experiences, vote in the same way, for the 
same reasons and on the basis of similar political attitudes, as the old. 
If it is ‘decisive political experiences’ that make political generations 
then for some reason Suez, Hungary, the emergence of Africa and China, 
the spread of nuclear weapons, have failed to provide such experiences. 
Why they have failed will become apparent in our subsequent discussion, 
of young political activists in a further article. (Easton and Hess, 1962; 
’ Daudt, 1961; Abrams and Rose, 1960; Birch, 1960; Benney, 1962; 
Heberle, 1951.) 

~ Our general conclusion as to the continuity of traditional ideas and 
perceptions among the young must, however, be modified in one respect. 
It is arguable that the sort of questions asked in the research we have 
described fail to discover either the salient content of politics for the 
young or the nature of their political involvement because these very 
questions impose a set of traditional political meanings and stereotypes 
on all respondents indiscriminately. It is conceivable, such an argument 
would hold, that there has been a shift of political perception among the 
young so radical that it simply cannot be tapped by such questions. To 
some extent this point will be met in our discussion of activities. But it 
is worth pointing out that when open-ended questions are presented to 
young people they still respond with traditional definitions. Questions 
like ‘What would you say are the main problems people ought to do 
something about today?’ or, ‘Was there anything particularly interesting 
or important in the paper today?’ elicit, without further prompting, 
such answers as “Che economy of the country, that’s always the main 
problem’, or ‘Sir Alec—it was funny that someone threw an egg at him’. 

Thus, while it is possible that the young have re-defined politics so 
radically that their moods and attitudes have become inaccessible to 
normal methods of research, we would conclude, until better evidence 
is offered, that the argument is highly improbable. Rather, the tradi- 
tional low salience of politics makes it easier for traditional meanings to 

persist. 
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But the theme of traditionalism should not be over-played. Many 
differences in people’s political attitudes or voting behaviour may be 
politically significant without being sociologically important. We would 
not advise the practical politician to ignore the special interest of the 
young voter in problems of employment and housing despite the fact 
that for our present analytical purposes this interest is trivial—it can 
create no presumption of the growth of a new political generation. 
Elections in Britain are decided by very small shifts in opinion and by 
the ability of politicians to tap those shifts as they occur. In the five 
elections since 1945 the government majority over the main opposition 
party has averaged less than 4 per cent of the popular vote. Quite small 
shifts in voting can thus have dramatic political consequences. So can 
quite small changes in the demographic composition of the electorate; 
a relative increase in the number of young voters can be as important 
as a major innovation in political orientations if it means that, for ex- 
ample, within a continuously materialistic political culture the demand 
for good jobs briefly outweighs the demand for better pensions. Over the 
next five years purely demographic factors will make the young in- 
creasingly important to the politician. There will be no necessary 
increase in the theoretical interest of the young to the social scientist. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
London School of Economics 
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logy will have to be increased with effect from Vol. XVII, No. 1, March 
1966, to £2 ros. per annum post free (single copies 16s.). In compensa- 
tion, however, the size of each issue will be increased to 112 pages, 


WHITE-COLLAR UNIONIZATION: 
A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


R. M. Blackburn and K. Prandy 
I 


ccompanied their rapid growth in recent years. However, there 

appears to be an underlying confusion in all discussions of the 
subject, with two contradictory views as to the nature of white-collar 
unions being held alternately, or even concurrently. In the first place, 
they are generally regarded as being a special type of union, distinct 
from those of manual workers (hence the special term ‘white-collar 
unions’). Secondly, it is assumed that they are like other unions, so that 
membership of a union means the same regardless of whether it is 
manual or white-collar. In this article we propose to examine the nature 
of white-collar unionism in an attempt to show how this confusion has 
arisen, and how it may be explained. The article is based primarily on 
two independent researches in this field, one among bank clerks and the 
other among scientists and engineers.1 

Perhaps the clearest way of illustrating this confusion is to present the 
two contrasting viewpoints. The first, which owes much to Marxist 
theory, is forcefully expounded by Klingender.? For him clerical trade 
unions are working class organizations just like those of manual workers. 
Their faults, low membership and ill-advised policies, are a result of a 
lack of class consciousness among clerks, and are destined to be remedied 
as true consciousness develops. 

Few writers have followed Klingender very closely, but fewer still, if 
any, have consistently rejected his position, by claiming that white-collar 
unions are quite different from those of manual workers. To be sure the 
view that white-collar unions are-different is widely held, but with a 
variety of limitations. While Goldstein? argues firmly that unions of 
salaried professionals are ‘significantly different’, these are only a small 
partofwhite-collar unionism. Strauss,‘ writing under the heading ‘White 
Collar Unions are Different’, emphasizes a viewpoint shared by many.° 
At the same time, in common with these other writers, he also observes 
similarities, although there seems to be no general agreement between 
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writers on the nature of the differences and similarities. Furthermore, 
the significance of the differences is frequently not clear, for it is com- 
mon, when comparing unionism in different fields, both manual and 
non-manual, for writers to measure the extent of unionization solely in 
terms of membership size.’ 

The most that can be gathered from a review of the literature, then, 
is that white-collar unions are both the same as, and different from, 
manual unions. Either view can be upheld with some sound evidence, 
but consequently each can also be subject to vital criticism. The result 
has been indecisiveness, due, we hope to show, to the lack of any con- 
sistent theoretical basis by which to tie together the opposing hypotheses. 


II 


If we are to overcome the present confusion it is first necessary to look 
at the actual characters of white-collar unions—their policies and activi- 
ties. In doing so we introduce the concept of unionateness, which is used 
as a measure of the commitment of a body to the general principles and 
ideology of trade unionism. The concept can be considered as compris- 
ing seven elements.” 


. Whether a given body declares itself a trade union 

Whether it is registered as a trade union 

. Whether it is affiliated to the T.U.C. 

. Whether it is affiliated to the Labour Party 

Whether it is independent of employers for purposes of negotiation 
Whether it regards collective bargaining and the protection of the 
interests of members, as employees, as a major function 

. Whether it is prepared to be militant, using all forms of industrial 
action which may be effective. 


Ope wo 


N 


1. Many white-collar unions prefer to avoid the unpopular connota- 
tions of the word ‘union’ by being known as ‘guilds’ or ‘associations’. 
In banking there is one union for the whole occupation, the National 
Union of Bank Employees (N.U.B.E.) which started out as the Bank 
Officers Guild until it joined forces with the Scottish Bankers Association 
after the war. When the new title was adopted the word union was 
deliberately incorporated as an unequivocal description of the organiza- 
tion. On the other hand there are a number of staff organizations which 
exist in most of the clearing banks, each one recruiting solely within its 
own bank; these are known as ‘staff associations’, and although the word 
‘guild’ has occasionally been used in their titles, the word ‘union’ has 
been avoided completely. Among the scientists the word ‘union’ has 
been avoided also. Their desire not to be regarded as the same as the 
unions of manual workers is expressed in such titles as: Association of 
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Scientific Workers, British Association of Chemists, Gas Officers Guild 
and, as a variation from the usual association or guild, the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

2. Registration as a trade union may be taken as another index of an 
organization’s acceptance of its role as a trade union, with the same 
functions as other unions and so part of the general trade union move- 
ment. Among manual unions registration is more or less taken for 
granted, but many white-collar unions have not felt it desirable to take 
this step, even though there are certain legal advantages. In banking the 
division between N.U.B.E. and the staff association is repeated. No staff 
association has sought registration, whereas N.U.B.E. became a regis- 
tered trade union shortly after it was founded. Many scientists and 
engineers are in unions dominated by other white-collar groups, which 
are for the most part not registered.* Of the smaller unions catering more 
exclusively for this group, most are registered—particularly those 
recruiting in the nationalized industries. 

3. When we consider connections with other unions we again find 
that white-collar ‘unions are divided in their practices. Some avoid all 
connection with other bodies as far as possible, while a few are affiliated 
to the Conference of Professional and Public Service Organizations 
(C.O.P.P.S.O.) and the National Federation of Professional Workers. 
These two organizations do not seem to arouse much controversy nor, 
it must be admitted, do they have much effect. Only a few white-collar 
unions, but these include the A.Sc.W. and N.U.B.E., are affiliated to 
the T.U.C., and such affiliation has been a major source of dispute in 
many non-manual unions. Whenever a union considers affiliation the 
membership is divided. It took over twenty years and numerous confer- 
ence resolutions before N.U.B.E. resolved to affiliate; then there followed 
numerous conference resolutions for disaffiliation, although the issue 
seems never to have been in doubt. In the National and Local Govern- 
ment Officers Association (N.A.L.G.O.) the opposition has been 
stronger, and until recently this union has remained outside the T.U.G., 
with the members more or less equally divided. Finally, by a fairly 
narrow majority the decision to affiliate has been taken, probably to be 
followed by a number of unsuccessful attempts for disaffiliation. 

Other unions have experienced similar divisions of outlook among 
their members.® Why should this be so? The arguments put forward for 
and against affiliation are in part quite rational. That most stressed by 
the supporters is the instrumental advantage to be gained, and they 
play down the political and ideological connotations. The opponents 
reject the instrumental argument on the ground that the T.U.C. is an 
instrument designed to further the interests of manual workers and is 
therefore not suitable to represent the ‘different’ white-collar workers. 
They argue, also, that one of its means is political action, which is un- 
desirable for themselves, particularly when it involves action through 
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the Labour Party. Both sets of arguments have clear ideological over- 

- tones, and it is interesting, for example, that the bank staff associations, 
despite their objections to political action, and criticism of the T.U.C. 
on this score, associate themselves with the purely white collar 
C.O.P.P.S.O., whose objectives are entirely political. 

4. From what has been said about political considerations in relation 
to T.U.C. affiliation, the attitudes towards Labour Party affiliation will 
be fairly clear. In fact none of the unions with which we are particularly 
concerned is affiliated, although some white-collar unions are.1° Among 
bank clerks and scientists it is believed there are many who do not sup- 
port the Labour Party; therefore solidarity within the ranks of a union 
is thought to preclude the possibility of political solidarity with the 
Labour movement. 

5. It is important to consider independence from employers, for the 
management-controlled ‘company union’ is very different from other 
unions. In Britain there are a number of white-collar ‘staff associations’ 
representing the staff of just one company, of which those in the banks 
are among the best known. It is a matter of considerable dispute 
whether, or to what extent, these staff associations are independent of 
the employers. In the space of this article it is not possible to settle this 
dispute, and no attempt will be made. It may be noted, however, that 
on the one hand the banks played a major part in the creation of the 
staff associations, continue to give them financial assistance, including 
paying the salaries of full time officials, and generally favour the staff 
associations in preference to N.U.B.E.; on the other hand the associa- 
tions do carry out negotiations with the banks, backed by independent 
arbitration agreements which give them some formal independence. 

6. Bargaining and associated activities we take to be the definitive 
functions of trade unions. For many white-collar unions the representa- 
tion of employees’ interests in this way is a major function, as it is for 
manual unions. This is true of the staff associations which are, therefore, 
indubitably trade unions for our purposes, regardless of any arguments 
about their difference from other unions. Certain white-collar bodies, 
such as the Institute of Water Engineers and the British Medical Associ- 

“ation, which are commonly regarded as professional bodies, do engage 
in bargaining and may therefore be regarded as having some union 
characteristics. However, these activities form a smaller proportion of 
total activity than in organizations which are more usually classed as 
trade unions. 

7. Finally we must consider militancy, which is basically the extent 
to which an organization will go in asserting the interests of its members 

_ against employers—in fulfilling its function as a trade union. It sould 
be noted that militancy is only one element in unionateness and not, as 
it has usually been treated, the sole variable in union character. It 
depends on two distinct factors: one is the real power of the union, 
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determining what in practical terms it is able to do, and the other is the 
ideology. Power clearly depends on the general work and market situa- 
tions and also on the completeness of the union. By completeness?!* is 
meant the proportion of the potential membership who are actually 
members of a union, and this in turn depends on the situation, particu- 
larly the work situation, and the prevalent ideology. We shall return to 
these points relating to the situation in the next section. 

Ideology, here, consists of two contrary elements, class and status, 
the latter involving an hierarchical concept of the relationship between 
staff and management while the former entails a concept of conflict. 
The existence of a bargaining body does in itself imply that, to some 
extent, there is a conflict of interest which is recognized; this recognition 
implies some elements of a class ideology. However, this is not the same 
phenomenon as class consciousness, since there remain in white-collar 
unions, to a varying degree, elements of a status ideology. Basically, this 
means that the authority of the employer is accepted, that his control 
is seen as legitimate. This is most obvious when we consider the staff 
associations, but may also be observed elsewhere, particularly among 
some of the scientists’ organizations. One result of this is that there is an 
emphasis on ‘representation’ rather than bargaining—a belief that 
management will treat workers fairly, and that a ‘rational’ solution to 
problems can be found, as opposed to a compromise reflecting relative 
power. Also there is an emphasis on professional matters. The unions 
we are considering exist primarily as bodies for staff representation but 
all enunciate some principle of professional conduct, generally in the 
form of helping to run the industry properly or maintaining high 
standards of service to the public. Clearly these elements of a status 
ideology tend to reduce the level of militancy. 

A brief look at the attitudes of members will illustrate further some 
of the points raised above, to complete our description of the characters 
of these unions. First let us consider some of the members’ reasons for 
joining. A common reason among one group of technologists was that 
their firm had been ‘taken over’ with the result that they had lost touch 
with the management—a new unfamiliar management had come in 
from whom they felt remote. In this company and others there was 
considerable emphasis on a need for some form of representation, the 
underlying attitude being that an organization was needed, not so much 
to resist management as to put the staff point of view before them. 
Among bank staffs similar attitudes were reflected in the reasons for 
choosing between N.U.B.E. and a staff association. A certain division 
of interest was generally recognized with the need for some form of 
représentation being widely accepted. Nevertheless, the acceptance of a 
status ideology and support for unionism on instrumental grounds was 
reflected in two important types of reason for preferring a staff associa- 
tion, One group of reasons is expressed in such comments as ‘I disagree 
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with trade unions so I joined the staff association’, which entail a rejec- 
tion of the idea of class conflict or a class movement coupled with an 
assumption about the necessity for some organization to represent staff. 
Another type of reason for not joining N.U.B.E. is that it is not recog- 
nized by the employers and therefore unable to negotiate. This reflects 
an attitude quite different from that expressed in class conscious support 
for a union in order to enable it to force recognition. On the other hand 
there are a definite minority who join white-collar unions for ‘class-type’ 
reasons, such as principled support for trade unions. 

Views on collective bargaining illustrate these attitudes further. For 
many of the scientists who had joined unions there was just ‘no other 
way’ of negotiating with management than by collective action. A few 
qualified this with the remark that collective bargaining was necessary 
for some individuals who, for either personal or organizational reasons, 
would find it difficult to negotiate for themselves, especially those in large 
firms and in the lower grades. 


II 


Whilst it is important to be aware of people’s attitudes, it would be 
wrong to attempt to explain in the present case, for example, the nature 
of white-collar unionism solely by the attitudes of white-collar workers. 
Rather we would argue that both of these are mainly related to other 
objective features of the work situation. 

A useful way of approaching the problem we have put forward—that 
- is, the nature of the apparent differences between manual and non- 
manual trade unions—is to examine the factors which have brought the 
latter into existence. Thus by comparing the causes of these two types of 
unions we may be enabled to throw lightonacomparisonoftheir natures. 

Let us, then, consider those factors which bring about a need and 
desire on the part of non-manual workers to undertake collective rather 
than individual action. One of the most important is the attitude and 
behaviour of the employer. The outstanding example of this for non- 
manual workers in Great Britain is in public employment. In the Civil 
Service, local government and nationalized industries white-collar 
workers are organized to a very high degree. Even a union of high status 
employees such as the Institution of Professional Civil Servants has a 
membership of about 80 per cent of its potential. There can be little 
doubt that one reason for this has been the fact that government policy 
has tended, at least in recent years, to encourage union membership, 
notably in the case of the nationalized industries. 13 

There are other instances which demonstrate that employers’ apptoval 
of unionism greatly facilitates a union’s efforts to win members. Con- 
versely, opposition from the employer can be an important factor in 
bringing about the failure of such efforts.1« The attitude of the employer 
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not only operates to help or hinder the work of the union in obtaining 
benefits for its members, thus furthering its instrumental appeal, but 
works also on the ideological level. Where the employer favours a union, 
or at least does not oppose it, it is easier for marginal or potential union 
members to reconcile membership with their acceptance of the legiti- 
macy of the employer’s claim to authority. 

However, these direct and obvious consequences of the attitude of the 
employer are not the only factors in unionism—clearly many white- 
collar unions exist, or have come into existence in spite of strong em- 
ployer opposition. There would seem to be other, more basic factors, 
one of which is the growth of bureaucracy. 15 The essential feature of a 
bureaucratic structure, in the present context, is its emphasis on the 
office rather than upon the individual office-holder. This means that the 
employee is treated as a member of a category, as one of a group. 
Salaries are an obvious and relevant example. Salary scales are fixed 
and known, with extra payments made, as far as is possible, on objective 
criteria, and with a formal pattern of promotion. 

Such an organizational structure inevitably discourages individual 
action in favour of collective action; since decisions of the employer, 
about salaries for example, apply impersonally to all members of a 
group. Not only does bureaucratic organization encourage unionism 
in this way, but a trade union, by attempting to extend the scope of 
collective representation, tends to further, or at least to uphold, the 
impersonality of the system. Trade unionism and bureaucracy are thus 
mutually supporting. 

On this basis one can explain the high degree of unionization in 
government bodies in terms of the higher degree of bureaucratization 
which they manifest.1° The clearest example is in the nationalized in- 
dustries, where unions of non-manual workers rapidly grew up, covering 
even managerial personnel. In private industry, too, there are strong 
pressures towards greater bureaucracy, which have led to a growth of 
trade unionism. At the same time, employers have tended to offer resist- 
ance to these pressures, and thus to restrict the development of trade 
unions. It can be argued that whereas in public employment bureaucracy 
has developed because of its functional efficiency, it has been held back 
in private industry because of the employers’ ideological need for loyalty 
from their employees. In other words, bureaucracy has often been tem- 
pered with a measure of ‘administrative particularism’ whereby the 
individual is as far as possible treated as an individual and not as just 
one of a group. Management feels the need to avoid the consequences 
of greater rationalization, and to preserve with all workers, but par- 
ticularly with non-manual employees, what it considers to be the natural 
relationship of harmony between them. Since management must per- 
suade employees of the legitimacy of its authority, it is loth to admit of 
any structural differences of interest such as would give rise to collective 
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bargaining. Even where conditions have brought about some degree of 
collective representation, and here banking provides an outstanding 
illustration, it attempts to restrain its impact by, for example, encourag- 
ing staff associations. 

Under certain conditions of organization itis difficult for management 
to treat all even of its non-manual employees in a ‘particularistic’ man- 
ner, and as a result the employees are less likely to identify with manage- 
ment and more likely to realize a conflict of interest with them. Size is 
clearly one of these conditions. The larger a work group becomes, the 
less easy it is for management to treat its members as individuals.17 We 
mean this not only in the personal sense of ‘human relations’ but also in 
the sense of determining earnings and working conditions. Salaries, for 
example, will probably be determined no longer by reference to personal 
characteristics but to such criteria as age, qualifications, output or some 
ostensibly objective form of merit. In this situation collective bargaining 
is a more effective method of raising earnings than individual action. 

Increased size and complexity of organization is often associated also 
with a reduction in the prospects of promotion to management for those 
in the lower levels. The diminished opportunities to share in the exercise 
of authority will tend to reinforce the individual’s rejection of its 
legitimacy.18 

A further associated factor is the degree of control that an individual 
has over his work. Rational production requires that each operation be 
costed, as far as possible. The more important, relatively, the operation 
becomes, the greater will be the pressure to do so. This must inevitably 
reduce particularism and the degree of personal control over work. To 
take technologists as an example, it is obviously difficult to make re- 
search work rationally accountable, except perhaps in the very long 
term, and no work study engineer could prove that a scientist appar- 
ently doing nothing is not in fact having his most creative thoughts! In 
contrast, it is much easier for management to control an engineer doing 
semi-production work, or even design and development. And it is 
amongst the latter type of technologist, rather than those in research, 
that trade unionism is strongest.1® 

One point we should like to make, although it cannot be expanded 
upon here, is that unionization is not a simple measurable quantity. It 
is a compound of completeness—(the proportion of potential member- 
ship recruited) and of unionateness (the measure of character). Thus 
any given level of unionization could be represented by a greater degree 
of one and a lesser amount of the other, the two being inversely related. 
The history of unionism in banking shows how increasing unionization 
can be reflected in one or the other aspect. During periods of greater 
union activity nationally there is evidence both of increased complete- 
ness, particularly for the more militant body, N.U.B.E., and of greater 
unionateness, especially amongst the staff associations. 
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It should be remembered, also, that the past situation has an import- 
ant influence on unionization. This is particularly true at a time of fairly 
rapid change, such as non-manual unions are at present experiencing. 
Where no union exists, either nationally or in a particular firm, there 
is an initial inertia to be overcome, and the actual position may thus 
not reflect the true state of ‘potential unionism’ within a group. On the 
other hand a union with high completeness is more likely to be successful 
in carrying out its aims and is far more able to recruit new members. 
In a situation where two organizations of differing characters are com- 
peting for membership, as in banking, current recruiting is strongly 
influenced by past conditions, since new entrants are mostly socialized 
into the prevailing norms of the branch, which tend to be predominantly 
in favour of one organization. 


IV 


Basically, the reasons for the rise of white-collar unions are the same 
as for the growth of unionism in general. Comparisons cannot be pre- 
cise, but there is evidence from many studies to show that trade union- 
ism amongst manual workers is associated with large-scale organization 
and impersonal rationalization.*¢ It results from a rejection of the com- 
plete authority of management and an expression of a desire for the 
group to exercise countervailing power. An ideology representing har- 
mony is replaced by one which realizes a conflict of interest. 

To this extent, therefore, middle-class or white-collar unions must be 
considered as similar to all other unions. However, it should be clear 
that the conditions which lead to the desire for some form of collective 
representation can be present in any situation in varying degree. They 
may affect only a small minority of some occupational group, for ex- 
ample scientists and engineers, or they may be such as to prompt a desire 
for representation (cf. the bank staff associations) rather than bargain- 
ing. If the conditions of unionism, then, can vary in degree, so also can 
its extent. Trade unionism is not an ‘all or nothing’ quality, but one 
which can exist in varying degree. The ‘amount’ of unionization can 
therefore be measured along a continuum, though not a simple one. 
The position is complicated by the fact that any given level of unioniza- 
tion can be represented by varying proportions of unionateness and 
completeness. 

The adoption of such a theoretical model would appear to clarify the 
confusion which we described in the first section. White-collar unions 
are both similar to manual unions, in being the result of the same basic 
causes, and different, because, for the most part, they are at a different 
point on the continuum. The conditions of unionism, that is, have not 
affected white-collar workers to the same extent that they have manual 
workers. 
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If the differences are only ones of degree, therefore, it would seem 
most fruitful to place emphasis on the basic similarity of white-collar to 
other unions. Three further points lend support to this argument. Firstly, 
although one cannot assume increasing unionization in the future, this 
does seem probable for many white collar groups. Hence they are likely 
to become more, not less like manual unions, which themselves may 
well, with the increasing institutionalization of collective bargaining, 
change their character. 

Secondly, in support of the first point, it could be argued that so far 
many white-collar unions have pursued completeness rather than union- 
ateness. Any observer of such unions will notice constant debate between 
those who advocate greater militancy, which they see as meaning greater 
effectiveness, and those who urge moderation in order to attract new 
members or even retain existing ones. Often the latter have won, but 
many unions have now attained a degree of completeness such that 
further unionization can only be in the direction of greater unionate- 
ness. In banking, for example, the level of union membership is well 
over 80 per cent, leaving little scope for increasing completeness, so that 
greater unionization could be achieved only by either more militancy 
on the part of the staff associations or a switch in membership from these 
to N.U.B.E, 

The third point is that to treat white-collar unions as distinct from 
manual unions may well lead one to ignore differences amongst the 
latter. They differ from one another at present, and they have differed 
in their nature at different points in time, as can be seen, for example, 
' if one compares present-day unions with those of the New Model in the 
middle of the nineteenth century or of the New Unionism at its turn. 

' There remains one final point to be settled. It could be argued, in 
terms of our distinction between completeness and unionateness as in- 
versely related factors in unionization, that manual and non-manual 
unions differ substantially in their relative proportions of each. White- 
collar unions, it may be thought, tend to have a lower ratio of union- 
ateness to completeness than manual unions—a view which seems 
plausible, since many white-collar unions appear to follow a policy 
of low unionateness in order to be acceptable to more people and so 
increase completeness. 

However, the evidence for this view is, for three main reasons, more 
apparent than real. Firstly, where the total degree of unionization is 
high, as it is amongst many manual workers, unionateness must also be 
at a high level which cannot differ greatly from the level of complete- 
ness. Secondly, given a more moderate degree of unionization which, 
as one would expect, is the position for many white-collar workers, there 
is far greater scope for variation in the ratio of unionateness to com- 
pleteness. Taking a large number of unions into account, there is no 
evidence for the argument that this ratio tends to be low for non-manual 
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unions, Indeed, there are several unions where quite the reverse is true.21 
(Nor, however, is there evidence that the ratio tends to be high.) It may 
be objected that it is nevertheless the more complete (and less unionate) 
white-collar unions which are the more important. But, and this is our 
third point, it is precisely because there has been greater attention 
focused on these than on the less complete, more unionate unions, that 
the mistaken view arises. The large unions may be more effective, and 
thus of greater national consequence, but this scarcely affects the theo- 
retical argument. White-collar unions tend to be less unionate than 
manual unions because the degree of unionization tends to be less, and 
not because of a difference in the ratio of unionateness to completeness. 

There are, then, differences of a sort between manual and non- 
manual unions. Equally, there are differences between one manual 
union and the next, and within the ranks of the white-collar unions. 
Many students, however, have laid emphasis on the first set of differ- 
ences, fostering the idea of two types of unionism. To some extent they 
have been justified in drawing this particular dividing line and, em- 
pirically, it has some utility. On the other hand, as we have tried to 
show, it has little theoretical justification, and, as a result, can lead to 
confusion. By placing the whole question of trade unionism within a 
theoretical framework we hope to obviate the necessity of drawing such 
lines of distinction, or to ensure that they are drawn with greater clarity. 
An excessive pre-occupation with the ‘peculiarities of white-collar unions 
may give rise to unproven assertions about the nature of trade unionism 
in general, It is to be hoped that the scheme presented here may lead to 
more fruitful research in this field. 


The University of Liverpool 
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2 The major exception is the Transport 
Salaried Staff Association, which has a 
small number of engineers in its member- 
ship. 

° The cases of several civil service 
unions are documented by B. V. Hum- 
phreys, Clerical Unions in the Civil Service, 
Blackwell and Mott, 1958, esp. p. 178 ff. 
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11 This emphasis on militancy alone 
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ency to treat manual and non-manual 
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the former militancy is on the whole the 
most im t variable because their 
degree of unionateness is such as to permit 
little variation in the other factors 

18 The term is due to Simmel: The 
Sociology of George Simmel, translated and 
edited by K. H. Wolff, Free Press, 1950. 

18 Colliery managers provide a good 
example, See B. R. McCormick, ‘Mana- 
gerial Unionism in the Coal Industry’, 
British Journal of Sociology, vol. 11, no. 4, 
Dec. 1960. 

14 For example, on the one hand, the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ 
Union has been most strongly supported 
in the offices of trade unions, co-operative 
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unionism (see D. Lockwood, op. cit., 
p. 146); on the other hand a determined 
campaign by the District Bank against 
N.U.B.E. in the 1930's led to the union’s 
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years. 

15 See D. Lockwood, op. cit. 

16 It should be borne in mind that the 
employers’ attitudes which we have des- 
cribed above are also relevant in this 
connection. However, these cannot be 
regarded as independent of bureaucrati- 
zation, for, in the first place, in a bureau- 
cratic organization the advantages to 
management of negotiating collectively 
with employees are greatest, and, 
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tend either to favour or discourage both 
bureaucracy and trade unionism. 

1? This is clearly illustrated in the 
Clearing Banks. The two smallest, Coutts 
and Glyn Mills, with only about six or 
seven hundred employees each, follow 
policies of administrative particularism 
which would not be possible in the big 
banks, and these are the banks where 
unionization is lowest. 

18 One study of manual workers has 
shown that those who experience the 
least occupational mobility are the most 
likely to be trade union members and 
more active in the union. SeeS, M. Lipset 
and J. Gordon, ‘Mobility and Trade 
Union Membership’, in R. Bendix and 
S. M. Lipset (eds.) Class, Status and Power, 
Routledge, 1953, and see also D. Lock- 
wood, op. cit. 

19 Itis in the electrical engineering and 
electronics industries, where technologists 
are most employed in semi-production 
work, that the main union concerned, 
the A.Sc.W., is relatively strongest. This 
is also the most favourable field for 
similar unions in America. 

® Evidence for the influence of plant 
size and rationalization tends to be in- 
direct. Employment in a large plant is 
associated with higher left-voting, which 
is itself related to union membership. 
(See S. M. Lipset, Political Man, Mercury 
Books, 1963, pp. 249-52). The influence 
of rationalization is more complex. Al- 
though dissatisfaction with their job is 
greater for those with less personal con- 
trol over their work and for those who are 
not part of an integrated work group (see 
R. Blauner, ‘Work Satisfaction and In- 
dustrial Trends in Modern Society’, in 
W. Galenson and S. M. Lipset (eds.) 
Labor and Trade Unionism, Wiley, 1960), 
the expression of this dissatisfaction 
through union membership and effective 
union activity seems to be impeded by 
these same factors in their work experi- 
ence and organization (see L. R. Sayles, 
The Behavior of Industrial Work Groups, 
Wiley, 1958; W. H. Scott et al., Coal and 
Conflict, Liverpool University Press, 1963; 
J. A. Banks, Industrial Participation, Liver- 
pool University Press, 1963). 

31 In the case of scientists and en- 
gineers there are the examples of the 
A.Sc.W. and the British Associatidn of 
Chemists. 


FREUD, PIAGET AND DEMOCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 


Roger Holmes 


N AN EARLIER PAPER (Freud and Social Class) it was 

suggested that the ambivalence that Freud maintained was felt to 

all leaders, necessitated for its resolution the assumption of a ‘third 
force’ or ‘Authority’ —an Authority that endowed a leader with a right 
to his position. It was further argued that the requirements of an 
adequate Authority would make a class society based on birth, rather 
than a democratic society based on ability, ultimately more probable. 
These assumptions were not fully spelled out. It now remains to show 
in greater detail how an ‘irrationally’ based leadership can become 
secure from resentment. In doing so I shall invoke an idea—that of the 
attitude of the leader to his position—which has so far been almost 
wholly neglected in the literature. 

I shall begin with a discussion of the influence of the follower upon 
the leader. I hope to show how the leader may become entrammelled 
in the very source of his legitimacy. I shall then discuss the implications 
of this approach for an understanding of that most exacting and non- 
ritualistic form of leadership, sometimes known as ‘democratic leader- 
ship’. In this second section I hope to show how the views, not only 
of Freud, but also of Piaget, lend support to the position presented 
here. 

I will begin with formal leadership, not only because this form of 
leadership is much the most important in large-scale society, but also 
because informal situations are constantly hardening into formality by 
a process not unlike that of the development of ritual. Throughout the 
literature there has been an extraordinary neglect of what is surely the 
central feature of any formalized interaction—namely the attitude of 
the participants to their respective formal roles. Success in leadership 
does not merely depend on having certain abilities (mental powers or 
physical strength, etc.) nor does it depend only on having any very 
specific personality characteristics, but also on a third requirement, the 
leader's attitude to hts own position. This is not unrelated to personality 
characteristics but differs in that an individual can perform well in a 
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position that he feels he has a ‘right’ to, and yet badly in one he feels 
he has no ‘right’ to.? 

The difference between these last two is brought out by what may 
well be considered a cautionary tale. Groups of four students? were 
observed in a discussion group situation and ‘leadership ratings’ were 
made for each individual. Before the second session started, the member 
who was ‘most average’ was told that he had the greatest ‘leadership 
potential’ in the group. As a result he asserted himself more in this 
second session; in my terms he had more of that desirable personality 
characteristic—self-confidence. At the third session he was ‘appointed’ 
leader in the presence of others. His ‘leadership rating’ went up again— 
this time because of my third rather than my second leadership require- 
ment, namely that the leader believes in the legitimizing power of the 
role he occupies. This student felt that ‘as somebody who had been 
appointed by a faculty member’ he had the right to assert himself yet 
more. Alas, there is a sad ending to this story. At the fourth session the 
leader was given $13. $4 were for himself, and he was to distribute the 
remaining $9 to the other three group members as a reward for their 
‘contribution to the group’s work’. $4 were to go to the member who 
had made the biggest contribution, $3 to the next and $2 to the last one. 
This request was made in the presence of the other group members. He 
did not take kindly to this enforced adjudication. ‘He is usually first 
stunned, then irate, and then resistant, and retreats from the field to the 
extent of saying and doing considerably less than he has done in Ses- 
sion 3... . It is obvious that this increase in “power” is more than one 
scale unit above public appointment, if indeed it is on the same dimen- 
sion at all.’ 

Note that in the true tradition of American social psychology, ‘public 
appointment? is treated as a unitary variable. What matters, of course, 
is who appoints to which position. This will be pursued in a moment. G. A. 
Gibb, in his account of this episode in the Handbook of Social Psychology, 
already referred to, draws the moral that the ‘limit for the magnitude 
of the ordinary individual’s desire for power over others’ is the cause 
of the odd behaviour in the fourth session. But what determines this 
‘limit for the magnitude of the ordinary individual’s desire for power 
over others’ except his ordinariness? This student said to himself, that 
‘as a fellow student, with the same status outside the experimental set- 
ing, of the same age and social class, etc. [i.e., having the same Social 
Attributes], I have not got the right to make invidious distinctions 
amongst my equals—even if I have been appointed by a faculty 
member.’ 

This cautionary tale brings out the whole crux of the leader’s preblem. 
For it is precisely the making of ‘invidious distinctions’ that all leaders 
have to do. The leader must adjudicate amongst his jealous followers, 
for it is he who must uphold the ‘Authority’, which is the basis of his 
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legitimacy. This is why ‘social distance’ is necessary; it is necessary for 
the leader to be distant enough and hence self-confident enough not to 
be dependent on the very members between whom he must adjudicate. 
- ‘Attitude to the position’ breaks down into two component attitudes— 
attitudes to the position itself and attitudes to one’s right to occupy that 
position. The former is seen, for instance, when Elliott Jaques, in The 
Changing Culture of A Factory,’ argues the need for joint consultation on 
the grounds that the managers felt that just ‘as a manager’ they did not 
have, in a democracy, the ‘right’ to implement a policy that had not 
been sanctioned by the work force at large. ‘Being a manager’ was not 
enough in itself, and it was on these grounds that he argued the necessity 
of Joint Consultation as a legitimizing agency. , 

The more impressive the position one occupies, the greater the en- 
hancement. Elliott Jaques’ managers did not think highly enough of 
‘being managers’. A king who genuinely believes in his divine right is 
in a totally different position psychologically from one who does not; 
here, as in loyalty to the institutions, or for that matter belief in one’s 
God, the bigger the distance between ‘the individual and the object of 
his reverence, the greater the benefit. To revert to my cautionary tale 
for a moment—the student’s break-down in the fourth session is in a way 
no more than a demonstration of his attitude to the faculty member. 
He felt that ‘being appointed leader by a faculty member’ did not out- 
weigh the Social Attributes he had in common with his fellows. Had the 
student been appointed by the President of the United States, or had 
the student managed to persuade himself that he heard the voice of God 
calling him, things might have been different. 

The second component of ‘attitude to position’ is that individual’s 
feeling of ‘right’ to occupy that position. Such a ‘right’ is nearly always 
granted on the ground of fulfilling certain requirements—a mediaeval 
king on grounds of primogeniture, a priest on grounds of ordination, 
which, in turn is based on having met certain attitudinal and other 
demands. Those who feel they have the ‘right’ to their position have 
a clear start over those who feel they are trespassing. Indeed, for the 
latter an attitude of reverence for the position will detract from their 
effectiveness. The trouble with Macbeth, for instance, was that he 
thought too highly of kingship and his trespass was all the greater in 
consequence. 

The leader in the most favourable position, then, is the one who both 
reveres his position and believes in this right to his incumbency—the 
Sergeant Major who believes in the ‘dignity of his rank’ and who feels 
that appointment through the ‘due’ processes is itse/f enough to bestow 
the right—for frequently ‘right’ devolves from some cherished source. 
The leader in the least favourable position is the man who reveres his 
rank but who feels he has not got the ‘right’ to occupy it. Somewhere 
in the middle must come those who have no strong feelings about the 
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position they occupy. Indeed, what might be called the ‘ladder of 
effectiveness’ could go like this: 


1. High belief in the value of the position and belief in the right to occupy it. 
2. Low belief in the value of the position and belief in the right to occupy it. 
3. Low belief in the value of the position and no belief in the right to occupy 


it. 
4. High belief in the value of the position and no belief in the right to 
` occupy it. 


Of course Attitude to Position is only one of three desiderata—the 
leader must also have the required ability and personality character- 
istics. If a mediaeval king such as Edward II was unable to keep order 
he was deposed even if his murder had to be camouflaged by a peculiarly 
atrocious crime. Indeed, it is possible that, as the demands on the leader 
become more arduous, so will the right ‘abilities’ and ‘personality char- 
acteristics’ become more important. In an emergency, birth is no sub- 
stitute for ability; the army is more democratic in wartime and the 
warrior tribe will need a warrior at its head. The American Negro will 
be cheered on the international cinder track, in the boxing ring, and for 
that matter, in the jazz-band,® but once his distinctive skills have lost 
their appeal he will relapse into the limbo of second-class citizenship.’ 

All this is straightforward—but what is the implication? If abilities 
become more important in a leader when abilities are needed, abilities 
will also become less important when abilities are not needed. The army 
as we all know becomes less democratic in peacetime and concentrates 
on what really matters—the selection of ‘gentlemen’; the Negro, once 
the acute need to win at an international sporting contest has passed, 
is gratefully relegated to where he belongs. The fewer the abilities needed 
the more must some belief in a more or less arbitrary ‘right’ supervene. 
This ‘right’ could be democratically or undemocratically based, but it 
is, of course, my contention that the latter is the more likely. Indeed, the 
whole thesis might be condensed into the assertion that the fewer the 
abilities needed to be a leader, the more exclusive a possession of a privileged class 
will it become. Where anyone could be a leader, leadership will be at its 
most irrational and most exclusive. This is, after all, no more than is 
summed up in this country by the position of the monarchy. For if we 
accept what, in the first paper, I called the ‘building blocks of caste’— 
that we only expect our due, that behaviour and aspiration can be 
dependent variables, that our idea of due can itself be based on the 
Social Attributes of sex, age, birth, etc., then everything will depend on 
this last point, on whether the Social Attributes will indeed SD the 
first basis of reward. 

Once this is established, all will follow; once birth is seen as the 
criterion of worth, birth will perpetuate itself, since those who are con- 
trolled will identify with a force that allows them to keep their rivals 
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(those ‘as good as they are’) under control. Indeed, the majority of the 
lower orders will be against the introduction of promotion possibilities 
—if these possibilities do not include themselves. Why should those ‘as 
good as they are’ be favoured? The establishment can only be over- 
thrown if a large enough section of the subject population can hope to 
gain and if the reactionary, dog-in-the-manger attitude of what might 
be called the ‘feeble lower orders’ is sufficiently weakened. 

It seems plausible to assume that such a class society would perpetuate 
itself, but why should it develop in the first place? Why should the social 
mobility of our own times congeal into the stagnancy of a system where 
merit is assessed on Social Attributes? In the first paper I assumed, of 
course, that change will cease to lead to yet further change. Given this 
flat assumption, I am left with the conclusion that less and less ability 
will be needed to act as a leader, and that more and more leader (and 
indeed follower) behaviour will become ritualized, stylized, ‘good in 
itself’—a form of ceremony, the product, and the cause of continuity. 

If this does occur, the leadership will cease to depend on exceptional 
abilities or personality characteristics—since these will be freely avail- 
able and so will become irrelevant. Leadership, by the same token, will 
come to depend more and more on my third requirement—the leader’s 
attitude to his own position and his right to that position. For, as leader- 
ship ceases to be ‘instrumental’, and as the leader finds it more and more 
difficult to justify his preferment on the grounds of the results he can 
attain through his exceptional endowment, so must a leader justify his 
actions and his position on irrational or, as I called it, on ‘intrinsic’, a 
priori grounds. A ritual act is an irrational act; it is the pure case of 
something that is believed in for its own sake, irrespective of the con- 
sequences it may have. It cannot, therefore, be refuted, but neither can 
it have a rational justification. 

But how can a leader come to believe in the dignity of the irrational 
and the arbitrary—the value in being born British, for instance, in the 
need to take one’s hat off in a lift, or in the evil of eating pork? The 
answer of course lies in the true source of all other beliefs held for their 
own sake—namely the upbringing of the individual. 

At this point I must turn to another assumption made in the first 
paper—that parents will do the best they can for their children. Parents 
who are in a position of power will thus have the advantage of being 
able to grant their children earlier preferment and promotion, and they 
will also be able to inculcate the intrinsic value of certain activities. The 
irrational can be made self-evident to those who are caught young 
enough. A boy at public school in Victorian times could be made to 
believe that as an Englishman he had the ‘right’ as well as the obligation 
to direct the affairs of those lesser Indians and other colonials he had 
been called upon to ‘serve’. There are none so self-confident as those 
that are blinkered or obtuse. The more one is aware of the claims of 
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others, the more hollow do one’s own pretensions appear—just as the 
more one is aware of the weaknesses of an argument, the more diffident 
will one be in outlining it. It may be that it is the relatively simple- 
minded preacher that communicates most efficiently. After all, as they 
say in the salesman’s training course—one must believe in what one is 
selling. And does this not make good sense, too, in Freudian terms? 
What, after all, must underlie our relations with others but aggressions 
and guilt? What is important is to be at peace with oneself—however 
arrived at. Those who are not tormented by doubts will not only be able 
to act more effectively (that is self-evident) but will also be able to evoke 
a more effective response in others. To be led by someone who accepts 
his right to lead is to be led by someone who has withstood our aggres- 
sions. To be led by the emotionally crippled is to impose an intolerable 
load of guilt on the subordinate. 

However, to return to my main contention: the more irrational and 
the more arbitrary, the more ‘intrinsic’, does the basis of leadership 
become (in that, for instance, it is based solely on birth) and the more 
irrational and the more arbitrary does the content of leadership become 
(in that it largely consists in the quasi-ceremonial implementation of 
preconceived actions), the more will leader effectiveness—and accept- 
ability—become dependent on the past of the leader and follower alike 
—on earlier training and upbringing. 

What protest will then be open to the aggrieved subordinate? How 
will he be able to gain the courage to attack what he has been taught 
to see as the source of his own enhancement? How, for that matter, can 
he gain a yardstick that will allow him to make a ‘legitimate’ complaint? 
The answer is, that—provided the society really is insulated from rival 
‘Authorities’—he cannot. In a society insulated from change thereis only 
one yardstick—the existing set of values. Where there is only one set of 
values the only protest open to a subordinate is to attack the leadership 
because it does not conform enough, to claim that the rulers have abandoned 
the law, have betrayed the sacred trust, etc. The most likely attack on 
the establishment will be an ultra-conformist one. And why should the 
authorities provide cause for resentment? They may not, of course, but, 
equally well, they may—and the reason why they may provides us with 
the most ironic of all the consequences of the Freudian outlook on 

ups. 
If the work of a leader in a static society becomes less and less exact- 
ing, by the same token it becomes more and more constricting. As 
ritual supervenes, as innumerable sequences of action become cut off 
from their extrinsic, instrumental purposes and enshrined in -the tradi- 
tion of the society, so will the leader find himself as much a slave*to the 
values that are the source of his legitimacy as anyone else. In one sense, 
of course, the leader will have more ‘power’ than his subordinates but 
in another sense he will not. Has the actor who plays Hamlet more 
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freedom than the actor who plays Fortinbras? Has the Sergeant Major 
more freedom—whether attitudinal or behavioural—than the recruit? 

In my first paper the leader-follower relationship was schematically 
represented as follows: 


A ~ Authority 
L = Leader 
F = Follower 


re > Line of belief 


\ — Line of control 
\ 
N eee 


Fic. 1.—The Leader-Follower relationship 





The leader directs the follower and is in turn directed by the 
‘Authority’, an ‘Authority’ that owes its legitimacy to the belief of both 
leader and follower. With the growth of ritual—or of any standardized 
behaviour—we arrive at something approaching Figure 2: 


A = Authority 
L=leedep 0 FN e > Line of belief 
F = Follower —————> _ Line of contra 





Fic. 2.—The Leader-Follower relationship: the development of ritual 


Here the ‘Authority’ directly affects the follower, as well as coming 
through the leader. The follower also knows what he is supposed to do, 
and the base of the triangle—the influence of the leader on the follower 
—becomes redundant. 

And this, in Freudian terms, is as it should be—the ‘Authority’ must 
rule the ruler and the ruled. A-leader can never be accepted who is not 
himself subordinate. 

This revenge of the subordinate is subtle and difficult to escape. It 
may be the leader, who often enough will feel the need to break free; 
he will be both more constricted and yet less in need of emotional 
support. He will have greater leisure and better opportunities for educa- 
tion and discussion. No wonder he will be the first to treat the values of 
his society with detachment and even cynicism. It would not be too 
surprising if he reacted against the call of omnipresent duty and used his 
more advantageous position in the network of responsibilities, to express 
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his personal cupidity, his private resentments and aggressions, his un- 
authorized (we might say, id-iosyncratic) assertions and cruelties. 

This behaviour on the part of the leader would give the ruled a legiti- 
mate complaint—a complaint that the traditional values were not 
heeded by their ‘betters’. This kind of complaint can be peculiarly diffi- 
cult to ignore and even more difficult to refute. The trouble with Luther, 
from the Pope’s point of view, was that he took Christianity too seriously 
—and continued to do so despite secular blandishments. And was not 
Luther quite right? After all, the purpose of all moral behaviour is con- 
trol—and being moral and conformist is something anyone can be. 

All this makes good sense in Freudian terms. The dilemma of social 
living, as stated in my first paper, was the problem of how to succeed 
without allowing others to succeed as well in one’s wake. The son tries 
to usurp the father’s place without the retaliation of the father, or (and 
- this is more to the point here) from the other sons. Equally, the son tries 
to possess the mother without incurring his father’s wrath and his 
brothers’ competition. 

_The solution to this dilemma lay in subordinating oneself to a code 
(or ‘Authority’) that was equally binding on the self and others. ‘Since 
I cannot succeed myself, no one shall be allowed to succeed as well.’ At 
one blow one has both expiated one’s own guilt and gained control: for, 
having subordinated oneself to the current morality, one is then free to 
express one’s aggression blamelessly, self-righteously—and anonymously. 
The ‘Law’, ‘God’, ‘public opinion’, ‘necessity’ —or in whatever guise 
the ‘Authority’ may be found—can be evoked instead. 

Whether or not the result will necessarily be a class society based on 
birth as argued here, is, of course, open to doubt. What is less in doubt, 
I think, is that, unless the process is arrested by (i) conflict or (ii) the 
manifestly greater usefulness of one course of action over another (i.e. 
those factors that encourage means-end behaviour) more and more 
behaviour will become ritualized and ‘morally encrusted’ and ‘leader- 
ship’ will become absorbed into the system—a system that allows the 
complete control of everyone by all. 

It will be a system in which the leadership will be used by the fol- 
lowers even more than the followers will be dominated by the leader. 
The leader will both provide that enhancement to the follower that 
only social distance can give and will act as a weighty weapon in the 
battle that really rages—the pre-occupation of each with the other’s 
behaviour. Our leaders, like our Gods, are created to enhance (the 
self) and to control (others). 

Hence the enormous appeal of ritual to the subordinate. ‘Ritual’ is 
activity that is valued for its own sake—activity that is dominated by 
an ‘Authority’ and creates its own aura of veneration. We create an 
object of veneration that we may impress—and control. The leader be- 
comes entrammelled in the very source of his legitimacy, he becomes 
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emasculated by the basis of his stature. The creation of ritual, too, is a 
move in that warfare of power that must express itself ‘legitimately’. To 
our democratic minds the existence of a parasitic elite that does nothing 
to ‘deserve’ its position is an anathema. Looked at from another point 
of view, they are the docile pawns of their followers’ beliefs. 


With my argument so clearly demonstrated, it seems sad to admit 
that it hardly ever applies; docile proletariats and ritualistic, or, for that 
matter, well-behaved leaders are not all that much in evidence. Why 
is this so? There are two reasons for this, of which only the second will 
be discussed. 

The first reason is simply that the leadership may be strong enough 
to ignore the good will of those it controls. So far I have only been con- 
cerned with consent—the conditions under which a follower will accept 
his superiors as legitimate. If a leader is strong enough he can happily 
remain indifferent to such feelings, maintaining his position by a judici- 
ous use of force and patronage. This type of situation is perhaps not 
quite as important as might be expected, at least if the Freudian thesis 
is accepted, for if jealousy is the first social emotion and the prime pre- 
occupation of one and all is that others ‘as good as them’ are equally 
treated, there will be a constant drift from rule by force to rule by con- 
sent. It might be called a ‘drift to legitimacy’. 

This would occur, for instance, when subordinate ‘A’ suffers the rule 
of one he fears. Having suffered, he will insist that subordinate ‘B’ suffer 
in turn. Subordinate ‘A’, then, will come to believe in the rightness of a 
rule that will control others as well. This is no more, after all, than the 
basis of the evolution of group norms as described in my first paper. 
Further, the more subordinate ‘A’ has suffered, the more will he feel 
the need that subordinate ‘B’ should suffer too. This is no more than 
the self imposing on someone else the constraints that, in brainwashing, 
the self imposes on the self. This ‘drift to legitimacy’—the acceptance of 
the right of the usurper to rule unless a large enough body can be got 
together (soon enough) to overthrow him—can act as a constant temp- 
tation on the ruler to abandon his distrust and to heed the good will of 
his people. Thus may he be seduced into a legitimizing conformity. 

The second reason why my argument may be irrelevant is very differ- 
ent, and much more important. It is, of course, that the flat plateau of 
technical stagnation has not been (and will not be) reached and that the 
rule of the leader, far from being reduced to a recital of ceremonial 
legitimations, will involve exceptional abilities and exceptional person- 
ality characteristics. It is possible that new situations will continually 
have ¢o be met; new decisions will have to be made without the crutch 
of precedent, but resting instead on the intellectual and nervous resources 
of the individual. 

It is with the problem of leadership under these conditions that this 
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section will be largely concerned. How, when his task is at its most 
arduous, can a leader justify his position? For, by a cruel paradox, he 
cannot rely solely on the social attributes of what he ts if the result of his 
actions leave clearly and grossly much to be admired. It is only those 
who have no demands made upon them who have no need to justify 
themselves. 

We have come back to the problem of ‘extrinsic’ and ‘intrinsic’ 
grounds for holding beliefs which has been discussed. The leader who 
has to make decisions is measured by results, by his effectiveness in a 
situation. It is the entry of the situation as a third force that completely alters 
the relationship of the leader to his followers. For the situation chal- 
lenges the leader; it allows him to be shown up to the follower. The 
‘situation’ may well become so challenging that it imposes severe 
demands upon him. To the extent that the leader becomes exposed to 
the sanction of ‘failure’, so does his entire relationship to his follower 
undergo a change. 

For, if a leader fails, he reveals his qualitative similarity to other lesser 
human beings. The whole force of the leader resides in that in some way 
he is seen as larger than life. This is why he is accorded ‘veneration’ and 
‘respect’. This is welcomed by the follower for neither enhancement nor 
control can come from those that are no better than we are. If he fail, 
even the most desirable of Social Attributes may not save him. Indeed, 
if he is a ‘gentleman’ this need not prevent his incurring the odium of 
failure—on the contrary, ‘being a gentleman’ itself may become suspect. 
The capital of Social Attribute, rather than helping him, may itself be 
threatened. But the situation may be worse than this. The leader may 
not be a gentleman. In taxing times more leaders are promoted on merit 
than in calmer times, leaders tend to be without the prop of desirable 
Social Attributes at the time they need them most. What then can this 
leader do? How can he justify his position to those who were erstwhile 
as ‘good as him’? The position of this leader is peculiarly difficult; not 
only does he very frequently not have the customary Social Attributes, 
not only must he use his abilities, but also, he may very well call from 
his subordinates activities without justification or legitimation in pre- 
cedent. This does not apply, or not nearly to the same extent, to other 
kinds of leaders. Thus, a traditional leader, who is not called upon to 
. meet a new situation, may very well be acceptable to the followers in 
that all that is asked of them is that they engage in prelegitimated acts. 
This the followers will welcome because it allows them to control the 
leader. But this does not apply to the leader in times of change; he may 
not only lack the right Social Attributes, but he may be forced to 
demand of his men actions that have not previously been accepted as 
‘right’. 

Since a leader in this position cannot invoke the ‘Authority’ of pre- 
cedent, or ritual or of custom, he is driven to invoke a new ‘Authority’ 
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—an ‘Authority’ that does not owe its persuasiveness to the legitimacy 
inherent in sheer repetition. And what can this ‘Authority’ be? The 
leader must confront the root cause of his difficulties and invoke these same difficul- 
ties as a new and radically different form of legitimation—the leader must invoke 
the situation itself. This, surely, is the psychological justification for what 
is known as Democratic Leadership. The leader must say, ‘Look, it is 
not I that ask this of you, but the situation that demands it.’ In a sense 
the leader must never ask for obedience to himself alone—even the 
‘traditional leader’ as we have seen, is not free, and must say that the 
‘law’ or that ‘custom’ demands it. This is true enough, but there is still 
a considerable difference between the position of the leader who is a 
‘traditional leader’, and the ‘leader in times of change’. At least the 
‘traditional leader’ is able to fuse into the custom he embodies, he can 
allow the ‘Authority’ to ‘emanate’ from him, thus confounding his per- 
sonal aura with the aura he ‘serves’. But the ‘Authority’ of the ‘leader in 
times of change’ has a different effect. To the extent that the situation 
is a reality that demands attention, so is the leader not separate from 
his followers like the King at the ritual of the coronation is separated 
from his subjects; he is, on the contrary, placed on the same level. 

The whole force of the ‘objective situation’ lies in that it unites the 
leader and his followers. He must show his qualitative similarity, in-that 
he demonstrates that he too is subject to harsh empirical laws—laws 
that, unlike custom, will favour no man. ‘We are in this together; I, too, 
must work and suffer’-—the similarity of the leader to his followers, not 
his difference, is stressed. 

Whence, then, the leader’s ‘qualitative difference’? This too, as I have 
argued throughout, is necessary. He must, alas, earn this status, through 
his competence and through the help he can give his subordinates. In 
that his subordinates may very well need help, they may be the more 
open to gratitude, but the leader must earn it none the less. In particular 
he must help his subordinate against the outside forces that hinder and 
challenges his ‘group’, even if those ‘forces’ be the leader’s own superiors. 

It is not surprising, then, that the leader who doubts the adequacy of 
his abilities will attempt a retreat into the inscrutable; for if no reasons 
are given, the rightness of his actions cannot be gainsaid. Another way 
of concealing incompetence is to attempt to concentrate decision making 
into his own hands, thus again breaking the ‘contract’ with his critical 
and reluctant subordinates, For, by a final twist of the knife, the ‘demo- 
cratic leader’ is not only expected to give reasons and show his depend- 
ence on the situation, he is also expected to delegate. Where the 
‘situation’ rules as the legitimizing agency, it legitimizes one and all: 
it is she man who knows who should be consulted, the man who has 
special skills who must be trusted. 

All this can arguably be inferred from Freud’s views on groups, but 
it is none the less gratifying to find a psychologist with a completely 
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different orientation substantially agreeing with this distinction between 
‘Authority based on precedent’ and ‘Authority based on the situation’. 
‘The psychologist is Jean Piaget; in my opinion the only figure in psych- 
ology of comparable stature to Freud. Piaget is more concerned with the 
development of the abilities than with the emotions, but in one book, 
The Moral Judgment of the Child,’ he deals with the emotional growth of 
young children. In this book he argues that the transfer from the accept- 
ance of an ‘Authority’ based on tradition to the acceptance of an ‘Author- 
ity’ based on situational factors is not just something that happens’on a 
social scale, it is also something that occurs in the life of every individual. 

The child’s earliest morality is the ‘morality of constraint’. The child 
accepts his ideas of right and wrong from the parent—a parent who is 
seen as omniscient and above circumstance. The environment in which 
the parent operates being outside the child’s comprehension, the child 
is free to see the parent as an unmoved mover. The parent is indeed seen 
in some way as dominating and controlling the entire world—and as a 
result a two-part rather than a three-part relationship supervenes: the 
child—parent, not the ‘child—parent-environment’. Since there is no 
‘environment’ to act as a yardstick, the parent’s pronouncements— 
whether on matters of value or on matters of fact—are judged by their 
source rather than their content. 

From about the age of five onwards, the child begins to interact—or 
‘co-operate’—with equals. Dealing with equals is different in two im- 
portant ways from dealing with parents or superiors. In the first place, 
there is no barrier of social distance, and secondly, since they share the 
same environment, the source of others’ opinions and beliefs is under- 
stood: the fellow child is seen as a dependent variable. The position of 
the other is understood, because the forces acting upon him are under- 
stood. This introduction of the environment as the third force quite 
changes the relationship: it allows the child to assess the content of his 
fellow’s communications, and also to identify with him on the basis of a 
perceived common lot. This ‘taking the role of the other’ is not only 
necessary for the development of intelligence (in that intellectual opera- 
tions are based on the ability to see the same data from more than one 
point of view), but also allows the emergence of a new morality—the 
morality of ‘good’ rather than the morality of ‘duty’. The morality of 
‘good’ is based on an awareness of the meaning of the situation to an- 
other, on an appreciation of both the person and his circumstances. The 
morality of ‘duty’ is based on the acceptance of an external fiat, as 
binding as it is inflexible and arbitrary. 

The similarity with the two kinds of leadership discussed in this paper 
should be immediately apparent. What should be equally apparent is 
why so many leaders prefer to replace the parent than to replace the 
colleague. How nice to be believed and obeyed for what one is, and not 
to have to give reasons! (Even if one has to be totally imprisoned within 
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one’s own myth as a consequence.) What a comedown it is for a leader 
to shed his pretensions to ontological superiority and allow himself to 
be seen as a fellow human whose powers are not qualitatively different 
from others! 

A ‘mature’ individual, then, prefers an egalitarian leader; it is the 
adult who is still fixated at an early stage of emotional development who 
prefers his oracle intact. But how ‘mature’ are we? Piaget contends that 
this development from ‘constraint’ to ‘co-operation’ will not take place 
when the child (i) is not exposed to contrary information and (ii) remains 
in awe of the source of truth. ‘Co-operation’ will only grow where there 
is a clash of opinions, if we are insulated from contrary currents, it will 
not occur to us to change our views. 


There can be no doubt that this phenomenon is peculiar to our civiliza- 
tion. . . . In our societies the child escapes from the family circle and comes 
in contact with an ever-increasing number of social circles which widen his 
mental outlook. Whereas in so-called primitive communities, adolescence is 
the age of initiation, therefore of the strongest moral constraint, and the in- 
dividual, as he grows older, becomes more and more dependent.® 


Secondly, the child must escape the awesome source. Boys can discuss 
the rules of marbles ‘intelligently’ only when there are no older boys 
who play marbles. We will believe unless our Gods withdraw. ‘And if, 
at a given moment, co-operation takes the place of constraint, or auto- 
nomy that of conformity, it is because the child, as he grows older, 
becomes progressively free from adult supervision. This came out very 
clearly in the game of marbles. Children of 11 to 13 have no others 
above them in this game since it is one that is played only in the lower 
school,’ 1° 

But will our Gods withdraw? Piaget contrasts our western societies, 
with their complex cross-currents of emotional belief and factual orien- 
tations, with the simpler, homogeneous savage societies where all believe 
the same truths and subscribe to the same code. It is competition and 
the clash of interests that has characterized our own society and led to 
such decay of the ‘morality of constraint’ as there has been. But this 
development could equally well be reversed, if, for any reason, conflict 
or competition ceased to be a live force and wider areas of social life 
become entrammelled with precedent and agreement. 

Thus with Piaget, directly, and with Freud, by inference, a society 
structured by social distance is seen as the ‘natural society’: the state 
to which society will return unless there are forces that constantly reassert 
equality and doubt. Whether or not the social distance be based on birth 
ratherthan merit, lot or conviction is, of course, another matter. In the 
‘first assumption’ given here I have assumed that it will be. This is per- 
haps not so important. What may be more important for this argu- 
ment is not the origin of any ruling caste there may be, but how secure 
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and unchallenged it can manage to become and how ‘socially distant’ 
it remains. The importance of the leader remaining secure and retaining 
at least some ‘social distance’, even in the egalitarian society of today, 
will be the last point taken up and will, it is hoped, form a fitting coda. 

Neither of the two descriptions of leadership given so far fits the actual 
kind of leader who appears to be appreciated in western industry today. 
What a worker wants from a ‘good boss’ has been summarized? and fits 
neither the picture of the remote socially distant parent nor that of the 
egalitarian colleague. The crude fact would seem to be that many 
subordinates, when it comes to their leaders, want to have their cake and 
eat it. They want someone who is secure enough and distant enough to 
act as a reasonable source of psychological support, to be strong enough 
so that he remains above the fray which he must adjudicate, and yet, at 
the same time, they want someone who is ‘democratic’, who consults 
and gives reasons. 

` But he need not always consult or delegate—only if the subject matter 
is new (as is evidenced by the ‘resistance to change’ studies)?* or is 
within the abilities of the subordinate. If the topic is too difficult for the 
subordinate, delegation is, not surprisingly, unwelcomed, and if the topic 
(or something like it) has been met before, the subordinate may very 
well be willing to grant his leader his trust. The leader may gain a ‘zone 
of indifference’ in Barnard’s term! and so will be free to take his onerous 
decisions in solitude. The subordinate, in other words, wants it both 
ways. He wants someone to take the difficult decisions and to leave him 
a voice in the easier ones; he wants someone who is strong enough to be 
an effective protector and judge while remaining approachable enough 
to understand his point of view. The leader must be both parent and 
servant. 

Who is most likely to fill this exacting role? Who will be grand enough 
to enhance and control while yet remaining human enough to consult 
and to understand? Who will value his subordinates and yet not be 
dependent upon them? It is perhaps the last and cruellest paradox of 
the entire discussion that it is arguable the ‘non-democratic’ leader who 
is most likely to be ‘democratic’ in his behaviour. This is possible because 
the word ‘democratic’ has two meanings—meanings which seem directly 
antithetical to one another. On the one hand, a ‘democratic’ leader can 
be one who has been promoted on merit, and who does not owe his 
position to privilege; on the other, a ‘democratic’ leader can be an ap- 
proachable leader, a leader who accepts the need for his instructions to 
be understood, a leader who asks for contributions and gives reasons for 
praise and blame. One leader is democratic by derivation, the other is 
democratic by behaviour. The assumption being made here is that, 
provided he is sufficiently competent, the leader who is undemocratic 
in the first sense will be the more democratic in the second sense—the 
man of privilege will be the man of the people. 
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“The man of privilege’ may well be superior to the ‘man of the people’ 

on three counts. In the first place he will be in a better position to sup- 

` port his own subordinates, for the purely fortuitous reason that his own 

superiors will be more likely to take him seriously than they would 

someone who is not ‘one of them’.!4 Secondly, he may be the more ready 

to delegate and consult. Since he cannot be dispossessed by his subordin- 

ates, he will have nothing to fear from them. Rather than worry unduly 

about being ‘shown up’ by their competence, he will welcome their 

contributions. He can afford to co-operate since there is no need to 
compete. 

Finally and crucially, such a leader, particularly if his leadership has 
been foreseen and the right steps have been taken, may well accept his 
own right to lead. He is less likely to be trammelled by doubts over the 
legality of his position, and he will therefore attain that independence 
from his subordinates that all who occasionally have to take unpopular 
decisions must have. As a result he will be free to implement dispassion- 
ately what is after all the source of his subordinates’ consent—the Law, 
the ‘Authority’. ; 

And what is the lot of the ‘democratically elected’ leader, the leader 
who has no edge of intrinsic social superiority over his followers? 
Attempting to deal with subordinates who want both a protector and 
a servant, dominated by a ‘situational authority’ that may very well 
reveal the weaknesses of the only qualities on which he can base his 
claim to a higher status, the leader may well become little more than 
the hardest working and the most harrassed member present. Some may 
attempt a retreat into dignity, leaving themselves open to the danger of 
the industrious subordinate who, like a latter-day mayor of the palace, 
may gain real power. Others may abandon the sacrifice necessary to 
gain the consent of their followers and attempt to manipulate them by 
an appeal to the wholely extrinsic incentives of money and fear. 

And what is the result of this ‘extrinsic manipulation’? If it fail, the 
followers will unite against their leaders, impose, by restricting output, 
their own local norms and evolve their own ‘unofficial’ leaders. In brief, 
they will attain their own ‘Authority’. The ‘official leadership’ (namely 
management) will now be outside the moral orbit of the followers, their 
status will be that of an enemy in wartime—the enemy that it is meri- 
torious to attack. The followers, with a scapegoat to hand on which to 
blame each other’s shortcomings, may at last attain that harmony of 
group life and lack of social distance between leader and follower we are 
so often assured is the basis of mental health in industry. And if it suc- 
ceed? Success is particularly likely where, by instilling strong competi- 
tion, the followers are pitted one against the other. Where the rewards 
and penalties are high, each follower threatens the other, and the leader 
can withdraw, allowing his subordinates to pace one another. 

It is not within the purview of this paper to discuss the advantages or 
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disadvantages (from the leacer’s point of view) of encouraging such 
competition in subordinates, but, what can be said (and what forms an 
amusing conclusion to the whole discussion) is that rather than leading ~ 
to democratic, egalitarian Dr ‘spontaneous’ behaviour, in some ways it 
resembles in its effects the very worst forms of an unduly rigid class 
structure. 

For what happens? Wispé and Lloyd have described the effects of 
such competition in the relations between life insurance salesmen.15 
Here all are ‘equal’ and yet all are a possible help or hindrance to the 
other. As a result, beneath th= friendliness, a formality and a rigidity of 
behaviour is found that serves to keep the salesman distant from one 
another rather more effectively than would a barrier of rank. There 
was a desire for formalized st-uctured relationships, for only then could. 
they allay the ‘permeating amxiety which results from the intense com- ` 
petition through which the agents must live and their inability to meet 
it efficaciously’. The autho-s continue, ‘the desire for structured personal 
interaction is thus a defenze mechanism which attempts to control the 
behaviour of these individ.a's in the system who have the authority to 
initiate negative sanctions’. 

_ Putin another way, the salesmen do not form a ‘group’, they do not 
identify with one another Lecause they cannot control one another. 
They cannot control one another because the ‘natural’ source of con- 
trol, namely the leader, Fas abdicated his responsibilities. In playing 
off one against the other, the leader loses all claim to the loyalty of ` 
his followers, he becomes one more obstacle to be manipulated. and ~ 
deceived. Under reasonable conditions the followers will retaliate in 
kind, forming their own group and their own authority, but if their 
cupidity or their fear is played upon too insistently to make this possible, 
they may very well end 2p by hating one another with the peculiar 

hatred we have for competitors who remind us of our own weakness. 

From now on, each forms his own society and each is forced to carry 
the burden of being his owr leader. Each is his own tiny city state, at 
war with one and all. Fcr where there are no superiors there are no 
equals. And that is no more than Freud said in the beginning. 
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INTEGRATION VERSUS SEGREGATION 
IN THE NEW ZEALAND CHURCHES 


J. J. Mal 


THE ISSUE 


tegrationist-segregationist contrcversy. The central issue of the 

debate revolves around the ques-ion as to whether ecclesiastical 
policies should aim at separate Maori or integrated Pakeha/Maori 
organizations and services.1 I shall call the advocates of a policy of 
separation ‘segregationists’ aad their opponents ‘integrationists’. 

An unusual feature of the controversy is that the parties are aligned 
in the reverse order as compared with South Africa or the U.S.A.: the 
Maori religious workers generally farour ‘segregation’; those who 
favour ‘integration’ are nearly all Pakehas, usually somewhat removed 
from the scene of racial interaction. 

One can detect the controversy in nearly all the major denominations: 
more so in the Protestant churches, Jess so in Catholicism. The only 
_ major denominations where the controversy is absent are the Church of 
the Latter-Day Saints, which is entirely integrated with a predominant 
Maori membership, and the almost exclusively Maori sects, such as 
Ratana and Ringatu.? 


Ts NEW ZEALAND CHURCHES too have their in- 


THE ‘SEGREGATIONBT’ POSITION 


In a research project on the policies and practices of the churches in 
New Zealand relevant to racial integration which the author undertook 
for the National Council of Churches in New Zealand, it soon became 
obvious that there was a clearcut division between those who were 
Maoris, identified themselves with Maoris, or were quite conversant 
with Maori habits and cus-oms, and those who adopted the national 
perspective, or what may be called the ‘integrationist’? viewpoint. 

In order to further investigate this finding of the oral interviews, the 
following question was asked in a questionnaire which was sent to the 
main leaders (about 25) of the work amongst Maoris in all denomina- 
tions: ‘The tentative survey seems to indicate that the clergymen who 
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were Maoris or who worked amongst Maoris were more inclined to 
favour separate Maori services and organizations than those who are 
less closely allied to the field. Is this true for your denomination?’ Of the 
16 leaders who replied, all Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian 
clergymen said that this was true for their denomination. The Catholic 
respondents also tended to agree with the proposition but emphasized 
that separate Maori services were not in great favour with the Church. 
Those Catholics who favoured such separation were aware that Maori 
services proved an important attraction to Maori worshippers. Never- 
theless it appeared that this denomination had to rely less on separate 
Maori services for maintaining influence, even if Maori attendance at 
Mass was not as good as Pakeha attendance. On an average Sunday in 
the Auckland area there were twice as many Catholic Maoris in in- 
tegrated services than in Maori services. 

The only denomination for which this generalization was not true 
was the Church of the Latter-Day Saints. All Church services were 
integrated in this case. It appeared that the Mormons were successful 
both in maintaining their hold on the Maori and in maintaining their 
own ways. 

In the questionnaire respondents were also given an opportunity to 
state why they thought the clergymen who were Maoris or who worked 
amongst Maoris were inclined to favour separate services. To give them 
a further lead they were asked: ‘Are those who work with the Maoris 
more impressed with the need of the Maoris to be first of all themselves 
and to consolidate in the face of the inroads of Pakeha culture?’ 
Anglicans, Methodists and Presbyterians tended to give the following 
kinds of answers to this question: “The Maoris are naturally shy and the 
Pakeha congregations are fairly individualistic.’ ‘Maoris prefer more 
informal types of worship.’ “The nearer they are to the Maori work the 
more they realize differences in culture and outlook and approach.’ 
‘There is need for development of stable, self-respecting Maori religious 
life before the Maori folk can expect to move calmly into an integrated 
church life.’ “The only possibility for integrated work is when both 
houses are in order.’ ‘Maori services are the best medium for effective 
communications,’ ‘Maoris respond better to Maori services.’ One 
respondent quoted a conversation which he had recently had with a 
Maori who said: ʻI have to go to school with Pakehas, go to the pictures 
with them, share the same pub, work with them and even see the kids 
have Pakeha wives. But I don’t have to worship with them, and I won’t.’ 
A number of Protestant respondents doubted whether consolidation 
was an adequate explanation of the phenomenon. ‘If this [consolidation] 
is meant as a conscious action, I have my doubts,’ one respondent said. 

Almost inevitably the Pakeha religious leaders who work amongst the 
Maoris acquire the Maori appraisal of Pakeha religions. Their capacity 
for effective work depends on their familiarity with the different priorities 
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in the Maori’s scale of valves. They leara to understand why the exact 
requirements of a Western economy Fave to be upset because the 
Maori worker feels a strong nzed for participation in a tangi (funeral) of 
a distant relative in the country lasting several days. They understand 
why Maori tenants and cwners becom= unpopular in certain urban 
areas, because they do not sheck overcrowding and let parties get out of 
hand. After all, values suca zs hospitality, generosity and social frater- 
nity are very high in the Maori’s scale of values. ‘If the Maoris an- 
tagonize their country relacioas the latter can retaliate . . . by spreading 
the report among other Maoris that they have “lost their Maori Aroha” 
(love).’3 

The emphasis then, particularly in Protestantism, on individual 
achievement, promptness, emotional :elf-restraint, status ambitions 
makes most Maoris (with the exception of those who have become com- 
pletely Westernized) feel uncomfortable As the particular Maori values 
can be much better expressed in Maori 3ervices plus Maori hymns, the 
religious Maori workers ars generally in avour of separation from rather 
than absorption in Pakeha modes of wctship. 

The ‘segregationists’ also privately paint to the impracticability and 
often hypocrisy of the int=grationist position. They tend to think that 
the Pakeha’s desire for corporate worship with the Maori is desire to 
assimilate rather than to integrate, to ucconsciously demand conformity 
to European patterns rather than to take the trouble of learning from 
and even adopting some of the Maori patterns. Looking at the Pakeha 
through Maori eyes they feel that the Pakeha, whether in or out of 
church, is often condescending. As the Maori still identifies to an im- 
portant extent with the Maari sub-culture of New Zealand society, they 
feel that this slight is hard to take. 

It appears that in so far as Protestantism is at all within the scope of 
the Maoris,‘ the church's function is regarded as the reinforcing of 
traditional values rather than acting as a vehicle of inevitable social 
change. When the Maori Protestant Church workers advocate separate 
Maori services they do so partly because they are not in a position to 
direct and instigate policies of integration (only the Catholics to some 
extent and particularly the Mormons zre capable of doing this), partly 
because Maori society assigns a particular conserving function to the 
Protestant Churches. The Frotestant ckergymen who work amongst the 
Maoris know that the orly realistic ckoice is between greater or lesser 
success in drawing people to Christiax worship. The fact that to some 
extent the Catholics and particularly the Church of the Latter-Day 
Saints are capable of implementing their own institutional norms rather 
than having their choices determined by a diffuse membership is an 
interesting phenomenon. The reasons why those who are closest to the 
Maoris advocate policies which favour separate services and organiza- 
tions are to be found bota in their identification with the Maoris and in 
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the conserving function which Protestant Churches fulfil in predomin- 
antly Maori communities. Those in Protestantism who are less closely 
allied to the field are not sufficiently aware of the limited choices avail- 
able to those who work among Maoris. One can only implement a 
policy of integration if one has the power to implement. This power of 
independent implementation is lacking in Protestantism and it therefore 
has to resign itself to the functions which are congenial to its constituency. 

In so far as the segregationist policies are a result of identification with 
the Maori it should be pointed out that a consolidation of the Maori sub- 
culture is a battle against heavy odds. There are powerful forces at 
work in the expanding birth-rate,® the lack of land, the standard of 
living and the excitement of the cities, which drive inexorably to 
urbanization and consequently westernization of the Maoris. The move 
to the city will be accompanied by all the liabilities of culture conflict 
for the minority, a liability expressed in social disorganization, delin- 
quency, excessive drinking and the other concomitants of the loss of 
traditional values. Segregationist policy is probably more humane than 
any other. At the same time such a policy may underestimate the effect 
which consolidation can have on increasing discrimination. It is, of 
course, also true that, apart from consolidation, the disorganization 
which is a result of urbanization may confirm and entrench the negative 
stereotype of the Maori. The danger is that if widespread disorganiza- 
tion of the urban Maori is allowed to go unremedied for any length of 
time the institutionalization of the negative stereotype may manifest 
itself in a colour bar which has traditionally been such a convenient 
handle for discrimination. 


THE ‘INTEGRATIONIST’ POSITION 


There is an increasing fear that the relatively good race relations in 
New Zealand may deteriorate. The New Zealand Maori is free to vote, 
goes to school with the Pakeha, is not barred from restaurants, swim- 
ming pools or hotels, He can buy a house wherever he likes. He can 
practice any trade or profession in which he is trained, and there are no 
institutional barriers to this training. Still there are incidents of dis- 
crimination. In an article written in 1952, Professor I. L. G. Sutherland 
indicated that there was a difference between private and public mores 
on the subject of Pakeha/Maori relations.* Eight years later David 
Ausubel pointed to specific areas of discrimination in housing, hotels 
and employment.’ John Harre discusses the report of an incident of 
racial discrimination against Dr. H. R. Bennett in 1959, who was 
refused service in the lounge bar of an hotel because of his race. He 
also mentions cases of discrimination in barber shops.* Richard Thomp- 
son discusses the incident of the exclusion of Maoris from the All Black 
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rugby team touring South Africa® and the unfavourable New Zealand 
reaction to this form of discrimination. 

It is precisely because tke New Zealand churches do not want a 
repetition of the American or South African situation on their soil that 
the ‘integrationists’ are uneesy about any policy which either instigates 
or perpetuates separate Macri organizaticns and services. What is often 
not sufficiently realized by tae churches is that the actual problem does 
not consist of prejudiced, narrow-minded. Pakehas advocating a policy 
of segregation, but of Madris who fail to feel at home in Pakeha 
churches, where their own Maori identity is definitively embarrassed. 

The ‘integrationist’ polic-es, however, “nave also other sources. They 
are influenced by a strong national ideology of equality and a concern 
for the somewhat underprivileged position of the Maoris with respect to 
New Zealand institutions and values. THis national perspective on the 
-Maori/Pakeha relations is most clearly and most articulately repre- 
sented in the publications of the Deparzment of Maori Affairs. I am in 
particular referring to the very informative and dispassionate Hunn 
Report, and a booklet Integration of Maor and Pakeha.1° The assumption 
behind this concern is that, if Maoris are shown to be under-represented 
in higher education, the oigher occupetional categories and income 
groups, but over-represented in the slum_areas and the prisons, this will 
militate against full integration in the lie of New Zealand society.. 

What are the differences between Maori and Pakeha standards? Let 
us first take education. The Hunn Repcrt is illuminating at this point: 
‘If. Maori children continte with their schooling to the same extent as 
other children there would have been Ego of them in form 6 (the last 
class in High School) instead of 125’.11 Also ‘the Maori representation at 
University is only about one eighth of what it should be if the brightest 
of Maori young people cculd be brougat through to University in the 
same ratio as Europeans. There would be 741 Maori undergraduates 
today instead of 8g or so.” 1# 

‘There are 433 Maori 2p>rentices ar present, plus perhaps another 
200 with European names. The 630 Maori youths represent 34 per cent 
of the New Zealand strerzgth of 18,68r apprentices whereas their true 
proportion of the 15 to 20 age-group is 94 per cent.’ 13 

The occupational distr=bution also favours the Pakeha. According to 
the 1956 census 26-69 per cent of the Ecropeans in New Zealand belong 
to the category of manag=rs, professional and related workers, but only 
6-56 per cent of the Maoris are in ths category. On the other hand 
Maoris are over-represeated in the category of farmers, fishermen, 
hunters, forestry and related workers 26-76 per cent versus 50-82 per 
cent) and in the category of craftsmen. production process workers and 
labourers (41-90 per cenz versus 32-87 per cent.). 

This unfavourable distribution of Maoris in the educational and 
occupational statistics is inevitably refected in average income figures. 
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According to the 1956 census the average annual income of Maoris was 
£540 and of non-Maoris £750. 

According to the same source Maori homes consisted on average of 
only 3-9 rooms against 4:7 rooms for Pakeha houses. And more Maoris 
lived in these smaller homes: 5:6 Maoris per dwelling versus 3-6 non- 
Maoris. The relative standard of living of the two races can also be 
measured by the amenities available in the average home. The 1956 
census found that there was a bath or shower in 93 per cent of the non- 
Maori dwellings, but only in 58 per cent of the Maori ones; flush toilets 
in 80 per cent and refrigerators in 55 per cent of the non-Maori homes, 
but only in 31 per cent and 20 per cent respectively of the Maori ones. 
Figures for 1961, supplied by the Statistics Department but not yet 
officially published, show a marked improvement. The percentage of 
Maori homes with bath or shower in 1961 was 76 per cent, flush toilets 
54 per cent and refrigerators 55 per cent (cf. 96 per cent, 89 per cent and 
81 per cent for Pakehas).14 Maoris also live in the less desirable sections 
of towns and cities. ‘. . . as is true for all the urban areas, Maoris tend to 
reside in the lower-grade areas...” 45 

The crime rate of male Maoris is almost 34 times as high as the 
European rate. In 1958 the Maori male offenders made up 5:30 per 
cent of the male Maori population—non-Maori male offenders con- 
stituted 1-50 per cent of the male non-Maori population. Most Maori 
offences against property (theft, burglary, car conversion). The Maori 
percentage for this type of offence as a proportion of all offences is 46-6. 
With the non-Maoris it is only 27-3 per cent. The situation is, however, 
reversed for aberrant conduct, such as drunkenness, vagrancy and 
sexual offences: here the Maori percentage is 27-9 as compared with the 
non-Maori percentage of 4219.16 However, in spite of the different 
distribution of types of offences, the conviction rate for all offences is 
much-higher for Maoris than for non-Maoris. 

There are also pronounced demographic differences between the 
Maori and non-Maori populations. In 1961 the annual rate of birth per 
1,000 population was 46-41 for Maoris, 25°53 for Europeans. The former 
is one of the highest birth-rates in the world. The death rate at the same 
time was 8-27 for Maoris and 9-03 for Europeans. +" However, the causes 
of death indicate a significant difference between the two population 
components. In 1957 the mortality of Maoris from tuberculosis was five 
times higher (4'89 per cent) than for Europeans (0-88 per cent), for 
influenza 3-63 per cent as against 0-62 per cent, for pneumonia 11-59 per 
cent as against 3-75 per cent, but the Maori figure was lower for cancer 
and other malignant tumours (7:19 versus 14°89 per cent) and diseases 
of the heart (19-62 versus 31°88 per cent).18 

The above-mentioned assumption regarding the unfavourable effect 
of these discrepancies seems to be basically sound. The perpetuation of 
differences in standards may lead to an institutionalization of the 
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negative stereotype. The more Maoris suczeed in approaching Pakeha 
standards in education, inccm2, occupation, housing, and so on, the 
more westernized they will become. There are indeed powerful forces at 
work to close the gap. 

Another increasingly more powerful scurce for the ‘integrationist’ 
position is world opinion as it now pervades the homes through the mass 
media. It strongly supports the existing New Zealand ideology (or, if 
one prefers, ‘legend’) of race equality ard good race-relations. This 
ideological strain of ‘equality’ in general and racial ‘equality’ in par- 
ticular is not accidental. ‘The emphasis on this value in all new countries, ` 
such as Australia, New Zealend and the U.S.A., can be seen both as the 
outcome of the economic opzortunities for the working classes and their 
consequent insistence on ecual social prestige, and as the result of a 
national sentiment, which looks upon intra-national differences as ever 
so many potential threats t national umty. The embryonic defence- 
lessness of an emerging national traditior. heightens the ardency of its 
supporters and lessens their tolerance for diversity. 

Although these ideological and sociolozical sources for the ‘integra~ 
tionist’ position are potent, it is embarrassing that the ‘integrationists’ 
in the big Protestant denominations (Church of England, Methodist and 
Presbyterian) have hardly anything to siow. The failure to integrate 
Maoris and Pakehas in the local congregation is obvious from the above- 
mentioned estimate of church attendance. 

Æach group expects certzic ways of worship and certain attitudes, 
modes of dress and speech on the part of llow church attenders. Each 
reacts (and can do so with impunity in a secular society and an amor- 
phous church) by staying away when these security-rendering expecta- 
tions are not met. There is in these churckes (whether Pakeha or Maori) 
then the tendency to cater either for the religious (and social) needs of 
the one race or the other, because there is no heart-warming, ‘other- 
worldly’ quality and security which rekativizes and transcends these 
mundane securities and expectations. 


In the questionnaire the following question was asked: 


A number of Protestant cl=rgymen had ettempted and failed to integrate 
Maoris and Pakehas in the cne Church. The reason was obviously not that 
the Pakeha members objected to a policy cf racial integration. On the con- 
trary, there appeared to be a genuine sense of hospitality and good will to- 
wards the Maori race. Would the following interpretation of their failure be 
correct? 

The middle class church-go:ng Pakehas under-estimate the fact that in 
their contact with the Maoris (or for instance the lower classes), they inevit- 
ably represent foreign values and ways. Some of these values are, for instance: 
subordination of immediate satisfactions for the sake of long-run goals—a 
sense of personal responsibility for one’s successes and failures—reluctance to 
turn to others for help—the ambitious striving for academic, economic and 
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occupational status—the control of emotional expression—the rational culti- 
vation of a Pakeha style of life, etc. Because this is what the Pakeha represents, 
areas of social intercourse, in which there can be relaxed, unconstrained and 
mutual ‘at homeness’ are limited. 


The question was asked for three reasons: (a) to give the respondents 
an opportunity to state their opinion of the reasons for failure; (b) to 
verify a hypothesis which appeared to the author during his personal 
interviewing and which was unlikely to be mentioned by the respondent 
because of their lack of sociological training; (c) to see whether the so- 
called racial differences were not actually the same as class differences. 
It was for the last reason that the values and ways which were pur- 
ported to be possibly foreign to the Maoris were bodily taken from an 
account by Albert Cohen of the American middle-class criteria which 
create status problems for the working classes. 1° 

Regarding (a): Several respondents made it clear that they were not 
so sure that ‘the Pakeha obviously did not object to a policy of racial 
integration.’ One put it rather forcefully: ‘I doubt whether any serious 
effort to integrate Maoris and Pakehas in the one church has been 
attempted.’ ‘Pakehas are often unknowingly patronizing and con- 
descending. Frequently they give up trying after one approach, forget- 
ting that the Maori folk are often holding back to test the genuine con- 
cern of the Pakeha for them as people in their own right,’ wrote another. 
Nearly without exception the respondents (the reader is reminded that 
all respondents were heavily involved in Maori work) used this question 
to indicate what they thought was the real reason for the failure to 
integrate. This was best expressed by one of them: ‘... for many 
Pakehas, integration, as they conceive it, does not imply any change 
whatever on their part—all necessary adjustments must be made by the 
Maori’. 

To some respondents this unconscious Pakeha demand for assimila- 
tion was theologically unjustifiable. Bishop Holland represented this 
view in an address he gave in 1957: ‘It would be not only wrong, I con- 
tend, but sinful (for this is a theological issue which is at stake) for the 
stronger race—the Pakeha—in any way or by any means to force the 
weaker race—the Maori—into a position where it would lose its iden- 
tity, throw away its heritage and, literally, cease to be’.%° 

(b) Only a few respondents were both aware of and prepared to 
comment on the hypothesis that the problem of integration was less in 
what the Pakeha did (actively frustrate integration policies) than well in 
what he was (presenting values merely by his ways which were foreign 
to the Maoris). Most respondents prefer to think apparently that the 
Pakehas are not that innocent. Still some of them agreed that the differ- 
ent values represented by each race were responsible for the incapacity 
to be relaxed in one another’s company. Others suggested that this 
incapacity to be at home with one another was also caused by factors 
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such as ‘overfriendliness’ or the part of Eakehas or the ‘super-sensitive 
nature’ of some Maoris who expect to b2 snubbed or to be patronized. 
(c) There was no disagreement with the description and enumeration 
of the actual values about which Pakehaand Maori differ. It has been 
suggested by several peopl= that the rece conflict in New Zealand is 
actually no more than class conflict. ‘Disinction there almost certainly 
is (between Pakeha and Maori in New Zealand), but a study of the 
facts seems to indicate something more akin to class, social, occupational 
or “status” bar (call it what you will) hardly different from a set of dis- 
criminations which Pakehas exercise amongst themselves,’*1 


SUMMARY 


The rationale for the ‘segregationist’ position in the New Zealand 
churches lies in the desire of the Maoris-for their own types of worship 
and organization and in the incapacity of the European congregations 
to provide for this need. ‘The consolidation of “Maoriness’ in the churches 
may function as a counter-orce to the breakdown of traditional Maori 
values particularly in the urban areas. However, it may also lead to 
increasing separateness and discrimination precisely at a time when the 
westernization of the Maori race proceeds at an unprecedented pace. 

The rationale for the ‘integrationist” >osition in the churches lies in 
the almost traditional New Zealand ideology of racial equality and the 
concern with a unifying national sentiment. The weakness of this posi- 
tion is statistical: in Protestantism the success with integrating Maoris 

- and Pakehas in the one worshipping community is meagre indeed. 

The finding that the Church of the Latter-Day Saints and, to a lesser 
extent, Catholicism can implement a pdlicy of integration points to the 
importance of internal cohesion (whatever the forces around which this 
“cohesion structures itself) for ecclesiastical relevance in race relations. 

As long as some degree of independent implementation of norms is 
out of the question, the New Zealand Protestant churches will out of 
necessity have to follow the different functions assigned to them by the 
different races. The amorphous ecclesiastical structures of the New 
Zealand Protestant churches can theoretically be meliorated by an all- 
pervading unifying concern. Although the ‘faith’ is supposedly just that, 
in actual practice it is noz even approaching this sociologically observ- 
able function. 


Australian National University 
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NOTES 


1 The Maori race consist mainly of the 
original Polynesian inhabitants of New 
Zealand, numbering 167,086 people 
according to the 1961 census. Pakeha’ 
is the Maori name for the European 
(almost entirely British) immigrants who 
came to the islands in last century and 
who now number close to 2,250,000 
according to the 1961 census. 

2 According to the New Zealand census 
for 1961 the distribution of the New Zea- 
land population according to denomina- 
tion was as follows: 














Maoris Non-Maoris 
Total Total 
"ip in 
In 
1961 % 1961 % 
G. of E. 51,148 so6r 829,175 36:90 
Catholic 28,656 1715 335,443 1493 
Ratana 21 13:14 1,172 oro 
Methodist 12,611 T55 161,227 7 
Mormon 12,179 730 5:799 %26 
ean 5,275 a 102 goo 
CTIRD 7 r. 595,512 23" 
Others Ben S15 172,908 770 
No: Bor 0'353 23,319 1-04 
Object to 
state 1,814 1305 182,242 8-11 
167,086 100°00 2,247,898 10000 
The question regarding religion on the 


census questionnaire was: 


Religion: (Note—There is a statutory 
right to object to stating religion pro- 
vided ‘Object’ is entered). 
The return therefore may represent 
religious affiliation or membership or 
merely religious belief. 

3 See A. J. Metge, Maori Society Today 
(mimeographed), Auckland Adult Edu- 
cation Centre, University of Auckland, 
ch. 6. 

4 The survey also discovered that on 
an average Sunday in the Auckland area 
only a small percentage of Protestant 
Maoris attended church. Approximately 
2:5 per cent of the Anglican Maoris attend 
a Maori service (with Maori hymns and 
sermons) on the average Sunday and 
only 0-5 per cent attend Pakeha services 

with hymns and sermons in English). 

pproximately 6 per cent of the Method- 
ist Maoris attend a Maori, 2 per cent a 
Pakeha service. Approximately 5 per cent 
of the Catholic Maoris attend Maori, 


10 per cent Pakeha services. However, 
approximately 50 per cent of the Mor- 
mon Maoris go to integrated’ church 
services on an average Sunday (the 
Church of the Latter-Day Saints does not 
have separate Maori services). This lack 
of interest of Maoris in integrated Pro- 
testant worship services is indicative of 
the practical approach of the ‘segrega- 
tionists’. 

š See W. D. Borrie, ‘Some Economic 
and Social Implications of Population 
Growth in New Zealand’, Journal of the 
Polynesian Soctety, vol. 7, n0. 4, Dec. 1961. 

6 See Professor J. L. G. Sutherland: 
‘Maori and European’, Journal of the 
Polynesian Soctety, vol. 61, 1952. 

7 David B. Ausubel, The Fern and the 
Tiki, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1960. 

8 John Harré, ‘A Case of Racial Dis- 
crimination in New Zealand’, Journal of 
the Polynesian Society, vol. 72, no. 11, June 
1962. 

* R.H. T. Thompson, ‘Rugby and Race 
Relations’, viral, the Polynesian Society, 
September 1960. 

w J. K. Hunn, Report on Department of 
Maori Affairs, Government Printer, Wel- 
lington, 1961, and Integration of Maori and 
Pakeha, no. 1 in a series of special studies 
for the Department of Maori Affairs, 


13 Ibid., p. 29. 

14 This information was kindly pro- 
vided by Dr. Joan Metge. 

18 Ian Pool, ‘Maoris in Auckland, A 
Population Study’, Journal of the Poly- 
nesian Society, vol. 17, no. 1, March 1961. 

18 See Department of Justice Statistics, 
1958—also Hunn Report, p. 168. 

17 See Vital Statistics Abstracts. 

18 Year Book of Department of Health, 
1957. 

93; See Robert K. Merton and Robert 
A. Nisbet (ed.), Contemporary Social Prab- 
lems, Harcourt, Brace & World, New 


„York, 1961, p. 107. 


2 The Right Rev. J. T. Holland, M.A., 
Bishop of Waikato, Racial Relationships, 
with special reference to the Maori-European 
Relationship, extracts from a paper de- 
livered to the Bishops of the Province of 
New Zealand at Auckland in June 1957, 


P. 7- 
-21 Thid., p. 8, 


PROFITING FROM A COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL: CLASS, SEX AND ABILITY 


An account of ar investigation carried out ina 
London Comprehensive School 


D. N. Helly 


become gradually zccepted as a part of the English educational 

scene. Last year the writer, whie still a serving teacher in one 
such school in the London rea, completed a piece of research which had 
extended over some six years, following the fortunes of two groups of 
nearly 400 youngsters, one which entered the school in 1957 and 
another which entered in 1959.* The purpose of the enquiry was to 
establish what relationship existed betwen the social class background 
of the pupils, their sex, their measured ability at entry, and the extent 
to which they profited frcm the opportunities, cultural and academic, 
offered by the school. 

A growing volume of literature is accumulating on the comprehensive 
school in theory and in practice.4 Much of it has necessarily, in the light 
of public interest, been preoccupied with questions of the educational 
efficacy of the schools. Some few students have concerned themselves 
with the social implications—the social attitudes of pupils, for example. 
Very few people have explored the possibilities of the comprehensive 
school for examining the well-known differences in the extent to which 
boys as opposed to girls, middle class as opposed to working class 
children, the bright as opposed to the dull, avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities before them.* 

Yet, in a comprehensiv= school, we have in one school examples of all 
these (if the school is alsc co-educatioral). 

Because they are in one school ard not hived off into different 
schools, they are, in theory, exposed to zhe same influences in and out of 
the classroom—or at least to such of these influences as are comufon to 
the whole school and not incidental to given teaching groups. 


* ‘Social and academic selection in a London Comprehensive School.’ Unpub. M.A. thesis, 
London University, 1963. 


Di: THE PAST DECACE comprehensive schools have ` 
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The writer, therefore, looking upon his school not as an outsider study- 
ing an educational experiment but as one considering his own normal 
working environment, began to investigate the ways in which boys and 
girls, middle class and working class youngsters, and pupils of above- 
average and of limited ability reacted to the school and the oppor- 
tunities it offered. The index of this reaction was twofold: scholastic 
‘success’ and participation in school activities. In the case of the one 
year-group involvement in the prefect system was also considered. 
Social class was equated with the occupational grouping of the fathers 
on the Registrar General’s scale I to V, social classes I and II on the 
scale being considered as ‘middle class’ and classes III, IV and V as 
‘working class’. This is a rather unsubtle categorization but sufficient 
for the purpose. In the same way ability at entry was referred partly to 
intelligence quotients obtained at 11 plus and partly to the London 
County Council’s assessment of general attainment, also obtained at 11 
plus. Some attention was paid in addition to the school’s own ‘stream- 
ing’ of the pupils in their first year. All these factors, together with sex, 
were then related to the developing performance and involvement of the 
youngsters concerned. The social characteristics of the neighbourhood 
and the social class and intellectual composition of the school had 
previously been investigated. 


RESULTS 


(i) Attendance 
The attendance of the 1957 entrants was classified over three and a 
half years of compulsory education. 


TABLE 1 
Good and Bad Attendances, Percentages 





All 





Absences a Boys Girls : 
ils class wor] class 
P | © ©) Qu 6 
Less than 20 days 18-0 32°6 9°9 21g 8-8 
More than 100 days g'o 47 11g Qtr 11:8 





Differences between column (a) and (e) and between columns (b) and (c) significant 
at 0°05 level. 

The picture which emerges is of boys as better attenders than girls— 
even more so than would be expected during the years of puberty. 
. Among bad attenders both boys and girls from the less-skilled home 
backgrounds emerge as the most obvious group. 

Intellectual variations in attendance were complicated by differ- 
ential social rates of distribution among the ‘streams’ and in certain 
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cases by additional sex-diierentiation ia distribution. Where class and 
sex could be held constant no clear picture emerged, suggesting that 
these variables were more important <o attendance than ‘stream’ at 


entry. 
(ii) Promotion over 3 years 

The'promotion rates between ‘streamed’ teaching groups of the 1957 
entrants were examined over the period of compulsory attendance. 


TABLE 2 
Promotion between Streamed Classes; Percentages Promoted in 3 years 


All pupile 228 
Middle ckass pupils 33°9 


Less-ekilled working clas3 pupils 13°6 








Variation between lines 2 and 3significant at 0°05 level. 


School policy resulted in a relatively small proportion of pupils 
moving between ability groups. Amorg that small proportion, middle 
class pupils featured prominently and tre children of less-skilled workers 
did particularly badly. .This tended to reinforce differential class- 
chances? of placement in ‘streams’ on entry, the middle class position 
being further strengthened and that cf the less-skilled workers’ children 
being further weakened, The variation between the sexes was small and 
might have been due to chance, any difference that existed favouring 
girls and the influence of original plecement in ‘streams’ on entry was 
similarly difficult to discern. 


(iii) Choice of a 5-year course 
The choice of pupils of the 1957 entry with regard to ‘staying-on’ 


TABLE 3 
Composition of Fourth-Year Leaving Groups 


















Number 

All pupils g 126 
Boys only 28-8 6r 
Girls only 414 65 
Unskilled working class only 704 19 
Skilled working cless boys, ex grd -year 

‘A’ stream 35 Doa 
Skilled working cless boys, ex grd-year 

‘Œ stream 59'3 16 









Variations between lines 1 and 4 significant at 0-05 level. 
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beyond the compulsory period was made at the end of their third year 
and was reflected in their fourth-yéar groups. The composition of these 
groups was examined to ascertain what variation existed in class, sex or 
ability. 

The most striking variation was that between unskilled workers’ 
children and the average. There is some indication also of sex variation 
though not great enough for statistical significance and tending to 
disappear in a parallel study of 1959 entrants. Ability-level variation is 
fairly obvious, though numbers involved when class and sex were held 
constant were too small to give statistically significant variations. 


(iv) Completion of 5-year course 

Once the choice had been made, little class variation was evident in 
the proportion of ‘premature’ leavers—those who left without com- 
pleting their course. However it was noticed that the well-known ten- 
dency for class variation to disturb 11 plus predictions * was repeated 
among those pupils who had been admitted at 11 plus as ‘academic’ 
(theoretical-_y suitable for grammar-school education). Though the 
number of these pupils was too small for statistical significance to be 
accorded ta the variations, the indications were that class-bias existed 
when the choice of 15 as a leaving-age was added to ‘premature’ leaving 
from the 5-rear course. Sex-variation in ‘premature’ leaving appears to 
show the boys as more seriously intent on a 5-year course, but the 
variations were smaller than in the original choice. 


(v) Performance in public examinations 

Among p.pils admitted at 11 plus as suitable for an academic secon- 
dary educa-ion class and sex variations in performance in General 
Certificate® were indicated but the number of such pupils admitted was 
small and significant variations absent. As far as the remaining pupils 
were concerned a tendency for boys to pass in a wider range of subjects 
than girls was noticed, four in ten of boys completing their five years 


TABLE 4 
Examination success of non-academic 5-year pupils 





A Middle class 
Skilled working class 
Less-skilled working class 








Variation between line 1 and lines 2 and g significant at 0-05 level. 
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passing in four or more subjects in General Certificate or the examina- 
tions of the Royal Society of Arts as compared with only one in ten of 
the girls. Class differences were apparent among ‘non-academic’ pupils 
in relation to the proportion of those ccmpleting a 5-year course in each 
class eventually gaining zt least one pass in a public examination. 


(vi) Composition of the Sixth Form 


TABLE 5 


Proportions of Non-aca=emic Entrant: in Sixth Form Advanced Level 
Course 








Boys 


Girls 

Middle class 

Skilled workixg class 
Less-skilled working class 





Variation between line g and lines 4.and 5 significant at 0°05 level. 


Though no real sex-variation is apparent in the proportion of 11 plus 
‘failures’ who were following Advanced Level courses, a definite ten- 
dency for middle class pupils to develap academic potentialities at a late 
stage can be observed. 


(vii) School activities 

Pupils of the 1957 and 1959 entries were questioned in their fourth 
year about their particivation in sckool and outside activities. Their 
score for both types of activity was calculated from their answers to a 
questionnaire. 












TABLE 5 (a) 
High Level of Participation in School Activities; Percentages 
i i f Mid Workin 
odaia | Boys Cup | S Er ye sitted 
—__) | ©) 4d) —) 








1957 entrants 


1959 entrants 16-40 39°8 46'5 271 22'9 





Variation between columns (a) and 7b) significant at 0°05 level. 


Girls as a whole had a higher commitment to school activities than 
boys in both groups, w-th some tendency for the sex-variation to in- 
crease between the earlier and later entries. Class variation was also 
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apparent in both groups, with middle class pupils being considerably 
more involved in school than those from less-skilled working class 
families. In the second entry group significant variation at the 0-05 level 
was found between middle class girls and middle class boys, reflecting a 
tendency for both groups for sex variation to be more important than 
class variation. 

The response to school activities by boys and girls of differing ‘streams’ 
at entry was examined with social class held constant. 


TABLE 6 (b) 


High Level of Participation in School Activities by Stream at Entry and 
Sex—Skilled Working Class Pupils Only 




















The numbers in each category were too small for statistical analysis 
but a consistent tendency appears, within a social class, for ability- 
group variation to be more important than sex variation. 

Comparison of scores for school activities and outside interests 
showed no sign of inverse relationship; those who scored highly for the 
one also tended to score highly for the other. In one entry group middle 
class pupils had a high proportion of combined high scores as did third 
year ‘A’ stream pupils in the second group. 

(viii) Prefectship 

The proportions of the surviving 1957 entry in their fifth year as 

prefects were examined. 
TABLE 7 
Selection for Prefectship: Percentages 


Titin year pupils chosca ás All | Middle class | A stream | B stream | G stream 
preceis (a) b) (c) (d) (e) 





62-4 79°6 84-2 555 14°3 








Variations between columns (a) and (b) and between columns (c), (d) and (e) significant 
at 0°05 level. 
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The striking relationship between middle class background and pre- 
fectship and between ‘stream’ at entry and eventual prefectship in the 
fifth year is in accord with findings ir other aspects of. the study. A 
correspondénce between prefectship and high-scoring on the school 
activities questionnaire was also found. 


DISCUSSICN 


The degree to which pupils of either sex, differing backgrounds and 
differing ability assessments at 11 plus vary in the profit which they 
derive from a common school enviromment must be seen in terms of 
scholastic performance, voluntary prolongation of their studies and, 
perhaps most significantly, participation in the voluntary activities 
available to all. 

On the whole, scholastic performance within this particular school 
reflected accurately the picture with which students of educational 
sociology have become familiar in the context of the more normal tri- 
partite system: boys ‘do better’ than girls, pupils from the least culti- 
vated homes ‘do worse’ than those from homes of a higher economic and 
cultural level. It is fascinating to speculate how much of this is attri- 
butable to the traditional ‘stream’ structure of the school. In studies of 
junior schools ë there have been strong indications that ability-segre- 
gation, once arrived at, tends to reinforce itself. Given the known 
relationship between abiity and social class, one would expect ‘stream- 
ing’ to perpetuate socio-cultural differences. Certainly there are indi- 
cations in this investigation of an ‘umbrella’ effect, most marked where 
skilled working class youngsters are placed in the middle class dominated 
‘A’ stream or the lower working class dominated ‘©’ stream. 

One factor which seems to emerge is that of contrary ‘pulls’ from 
ability, social class and sex. Sex variation is especially important with 
regard to the approach =» formal eduzation and the reaction to school 
activities. Girls, to some extent independently of home or ability, are 
more likely to choose to leave at 15, less likely to pass in a range of 
subjects in General Certificate or similar examinations and are more 
involved in school activities, 

Social class, however, seems to be 2 powerful variable in nearly all 
aspects of ‘profiting’ from the school. Not only does it tend to dominate 
scholastic achievement in the sense of -he ‘stream’ structure but it is also 
an important factor in ‘late development’. Those pupils—often quoted 
triumphantly by heads af comprehensive schools—who find themselves 
following Advanced sixth form courses in spite of having been graded 
quite low in ability at 11 plus, tend to be drawn heavily from fgvour- 
able home background3. Similarly, when allowance is made for sex- 
variations in attitude, it is middle clas pupils who derive most from the 
activities provided by the school outside the curriculum,’ while middle 
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class pupils are disproportionately represented among those fifth- 
formers who are chosen as prefects—less a function of teacher-bias, 
probably, than of school-centredness on the part of these young people 
themselves. 

The significance of these findings, limited as they are to one compre- 
hensive school, organized in a particular way in one particular socio- 
logical setting, lies in the light they throw on the conservative tendencies 
built into the English educational system. Ironically meritocracy in this 
school is held at bay not—as many enthusiasts for the comprehensive 
school would have hoped—by a breakdown in the class-determined 
barriers to educational involvement but, on the contrary, by the very 
persistence of such barriers. Streaming by ability within the compre- 
hensive school does not seem, pace Dr. Young, to result in producing a 
new elite based on attainment or intelligence quotients: it seems merely 
to preserve the traditional class basis of educational selection. 


SUMMARY 


Investigation of two entry-years in a large London co-educational 
comprehensive school ‘streamed’ throughout by ability, shows that in 
terms of attendance, scholastic performance over the first three years of 
school, choice of a full secondary course, performance in public exami- 
nations, sixth form membership, reported involvement in school acti- 
vities and selection for prefectship, girls and boys, middle class and 
working class pupils, pupils of high and low measured ability at 11 plus 
derive differential benefit from a common secondary school environ- 
ment, In general terms boys tend to choose more readily to complete 
five years and have a wider range of examination qualifications at the 
end than girls; girls take more interest in school activities than boys; 
middle class pupils derive especially more scholastic and social benefit 
from the school than pupils from the homes of less-skilled workers; 
pupils of low academic ability at entry continue to show less interest in 
either the scholastic or social opportunities provided by the school. 


City of Birmingham Training College 


NOTES 


1 As examples of the latest publications 
may be cited The Comprehensive School, 
National Association of Schoolmasters, 
March 1964; and R. Cole, Comprehensive 
Schools in Action, Oldbourne, London, 
1964. They fairly illustrate an impres- 
sionistic approach; the one by a panel of 
serving teachers, the other by a serving 
teacher comparing several schools. A 


L 


more academic approach, with a defini- 
tive introduction on the history and 
development of the comprehensive theory 
in England, is the study of T. W. G. 
Miller published as a monograph by 
Birmingham University, 1961, Values in 
the School. 


a Apart from the study described, the 
only piece of previous research which 
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seems concerned with socially Ciffcrenti- 
ated reaction to a common enviroament 
is that of S. Dixon, Some Aspect: of School 
Life and Progress in a Comprehenzive School 


in Relation to Pupils’ Social Backgrourd, uù- ` 
published M.A. thesis, Londor Univer- 


sity, 1962. Many of the findings :n this 
study are echoed in Dixon. 

3 The concept of ‘class-chances’ of 
placement in secondary schools at = 1 plus 
was investigated in terms of the tri-partite 
system by Floud, Halsey and Martin in 
their study of schools in Middlesbrough 
and South West Hertfordshire Sncial Class 
and Educational Opportunity, 1955. A pre- 
liminary investigation in the study which 
forms the basis of this article Cemon- 
strated that the same social var-ation was 
present in the comprehensive school— 
middle class pupils having greater chances 
than skilled workers’ children anc much 
greater chances than those of urskilled 
workers of finding themselves in the ‘top’ 
streams of the school. 

4 The first and largest-scale study of 
this phenomenon was that of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education’s Report 
of 1954, Early Leaving. This found a pro- 
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noanced tendency for pupils from un- 

skild working class backgrounds to 

leave at 15 in spite of 11 plus success and 
-school placement. 

E Early Leaving had demonstrated that 
girls and pupils from less-skilled back- 
grounds not only tend to leave pre- 
meturely but to do badly even when they 
stayed on to take public examinations. 
Ary such variation in the comprehensive 
sckcol therefore is no more than can be 
expzcted from the general apenan 

3Notably that of J. W. B. Douglas, 
Haze and School 1963. 

? One interesting difference in the find- 
ingt of Dixon, op. cit., is the non-relation- 
shp between social class and school 
accHity involvement. This may be due 
ta the differing ecological setting of 
Dison’s school—which suggests that 
cocmparative studies of schools in differ- 
ing localities would prove illuminating: 
hcw far, for instance, is working class 
invalvement in school activities inhibited 
by zhere being a considerable proportion 
of middle class pupils? 

€ M. Young, The Rise of the Meritocracy, 
1c5B, p. 51. 
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primary areas of research activity has been the study of racial and 

ethnic relations. The course of empirical investigation has tended 
to follow the course of national concern and, of late, has turned to the 
problems and processes of desegregation. 

The five books* considered in this review represent a small sample of 
contemporary writing on this subject. They comprise a community 
study, an analysis of a nationwide survey (including a number of 
detailed community studies), a journalist’s portrait of Negro life in 
today’s Deep South, a summary of sociological and psychological 
research on the American Negro, and an overall assessment of the cur- 
rent race crisis. 

Lee’s book is the smallest in scope, the most dated, and yet, in some 
ways, the most interesting sociologically. Negro and White in Connecticut 
Town is the first attempt (undertaken in 1951-3) to assess race relations 
in a non-southern non-urban community, a community (population 
10,000) which has few formal barriers to interracial interaction and in 
which close personal ties are characteristic of social life. 

By means of participant observation, open-ended interviews with 
white and coloured townspeople, and through the examination of 
relevant documents, the author ascertained the means of controlling and 
perpetuating the race relations pattern of ‘Connecticut Town’. He 
found that Negroes were effectively (though not consistently) separated 
from whites in housing, in employment, in education, in religious 
activities, and in politics. This separation was attributable in part to 
differences of socio-economic status, to the non-local background of the 

* Frank F. Lee, Negro and White in Connecticut Town, New York: Bookman Associates, 1961, 
Bs Williams, Jr., Strangers Next Door: Ethnic Relations in American Communities, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964, 434 pp., 725. 

Jobn Howard Griffin, Black Like Me, New York: Signet Books, 1962 (paper). 

Thomas F. Pettigrew, A Profile of the Negro American, Princeton, New Jersey: D. van 
Nostrand, 1964, 250 pp., 46s. 6d. (paper, 21s. 6d.). 

Charles Silberman, Crisis in Black and White, New York: Random House, 1964. 
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majority of local Negroes, and to the size of the Negro group (as the 
Negro population increased so, too, did the extensiveness of discrimina- 
tion). In addition the white mores and rationalizations tended to per- 
petuate separation through continuous use of stereotypes of Negroes and 
a deep-rooted emotional fear of their presence. In ‘Connecticut Town’ 
whites kept Negroes in their subordinare place by a variety of mechan- 
isms ranging from benevolent paternaism to outright segregation. 

As Lee points out, no race relations pattern is maintained without 
some sort of reciprocity. “The Negro has to co-operate with the whites 
if the system is to survive’; and, in many cases, Negroes have served to 
reinforce the very rules which have xept them in their second-class 
position, usually by avoicing action rather than taking it and by having 
as little as possible to do with whites. 

But those were the old days—only ren years ago—when Negroes in 
the North and in the Scuth did little to challenge the status quo and 
tended to acquiesce rather than run the risk of tampering with the social 
order lest they suffer intolerable reprisals. 

Williams’ book, Strangers Next Door, deals with that same recent yet 
bygone era. (It is a summary of the mpumerous books, articles, reports, 
and unpublished doctoral dissertations based on the Cornell Studies 
Intergroup Relations which Williams directed.) These began with a 
detailed pilot study of minorities (Jews and Italians as well as Negroes) 
in Elmira, New York (population 50,000), and then grew and grew and 
grew. Elmira remained the focal point but eventually data were 
gathered on race relatians in 248 American cities, making the Cornell 
Studies the largest of its kind. These researches are outlined, and are 
succeeded by discussions of ethnocent-ism, the emergence of prejudice, 
personality factors, patterns of segregétion, social interaction and inter- 
group attitudes, and minority communities and situational variation 
ithe chapter on the ‘World of Minorities’ is particularly interesting); 
finally comes Williams’ own assessment of ‘Structure and Processes in 
Multigroup Society’. 

Strangers Next Door presents a compcehensive appraisal of ethnic rela- 
` tions in American communities in the crucial decade which preceded 
the ‘Civil Rights Crisis’. It provides evidence not only of the pervasive- 
ness of ethnic intolerance in the United States, but the extent to which 
prejudice and discrimination were—and remain—normal rather than 
abnormal phenomena. f 

Stereotypes of others, manifest mest clearly in the ‘language of pre- 
judice’, and social distance are clearly shown to perpetuate hostility 
between the various segments of the population. The tendency to judge 
others by one’s own standards leads not only to the drawing of in- 
vidious distinctions but to negative attitudes towards those who differ. 
The extent to which prejudice is translated into discriminatory be- 
haviour is dependent upon ‘situational patterning’. Thus, Williams, 
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like Merton before him, indicates the conceptual and practical differ- 
ences between the phenomena of prejudice as an attitude and dis- 
crimination as behaviour. People do not necessarily do what they say 
they will and, while attitudes may be defined as ‘predispositions for 
behaviour’, they are by no means behaviour itself and should never be 
mistaken for it. The data reported by Williams and his colleagues once 
again demonstrate how important understanding the ‘definition of the 
situation’ is in determining one’s course of conduct in intergroup rela- 
tions. In all, Williams’ report describes both the perpetrators and the 
victims of social discrimination. It is sure to become an indispensable 
volume on the shelf of race relationists in America and abroad. 

By darkening his skin, shaving his head, and changing his clothing, 
Griffin ‘passed’ for a Negro for six weeks in 1959, and travelled through 
Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and Georgia, the heartland of Dixie. 
His book, written as a diary, presents a frightening picture of the nether 
world beyond the colour bar which separates whites from those whom 
they have sought to shut out. 

Griffin’s is not a scientific study nor does he pretend it to be. Yet for 
a social scientist interested in the technique of participant observation, 
this book is particularly important. It is also an accurate portrayal of a 
segment of Negro life and Griffin has succeeded (perhaps better than 
anyone else) in getting beneath the ‘skin’ of those he had long reported 
on from the outside. As he admits in his introduction, he was an expert 
on race relations who really knew nothing of the Negro’s problems. 

Sociologists are, of course, always wary of such impressionistic studies 
as Griffin’s and we are wont to pass them off as unconfirmed reportage. 
Yet, in Pettigrew’s A Profile of the Negro American, the validity of Griffin’s 
portrayal is confirmed. By carefully marshalling reams of empirical 
findings, Pettigrew shows what the ‘mark of oppression’ has actually 
done to Negroes in the United States. He goes much further and 
discusses Negroes in relation to whites in three crucial areas (health, 
intelligence, and crime rates), showing clearly that, while Negroes suffer 
more, score lower in I.Q, tests, and have higher crime rates, these 
factors are due not to race, per se, but to the meaning of being black in 
white America. ; 

This subject is also at the heart of Charles Silberman’s best-selling 
book, Crisis in Black and White. His approach, however, is different. 
This is a study in action and reaction, and angry and, at times, bitter 
commentary on the present situation. Silberman proclaims that America 
is a racist society to an extent few have been willing to admit, much less 
face. American racialism has had the effect not only of keeping Negroes 
beyond the pale of acceptability but of depriving them of the means and 
motivation with which they might begin to take their place when (and 
if) desegregation was to become widespread. The ‘Sambo personality’ 
(so brilliantly discussed in Stanley Elkins’ Slavery), wrought by years of 
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cultural depreciation and psychological humiliation, is too deeply in- 
grained in the conscience: of the Negro community to be easily over- 
come. Negroes are simply not white men with black faces. They are 
different, and racialism i the United States has made them so. Thus, 
mere goodwill and brotherhood slogans are not enough to turn the tide. 

Silberman argues against what he calls the ‘Hauser-Handlin— 
Ylvisaker approach’ which, he claims, views Negroes primarily as 
another group of ‘immigrants’ who, a3 they gradually become accul- 
turated, will take their place in the tctal milieu not as some despised 
category, but as another American ethnic group like the Italians, the 
Irish, or the Jews. His indictment is teo harsh. Nevertheless he is cor- 
rect in the allegation tha: too many social scientists have failed to come 
to terms with the differectial effects of the experiences of Negroes and 
those of the other but white minorities to which they seemed invariably 
compared. 

Regarding the future, Pettigrew is somewhat more optimistic and less 
cautious than Silbermam Yet, both agree that change can only be 
wrought as Negroes use the potential political power their sheer 
numbers and concentrated living arrangements provide. They must 
‘holler’ to be freed. It is power, not acculturation, which is the crucial 
variable leading to a change of behaviour and, eventually, a change of 
heart in the white community. 

The implication is clear: once app-opriate (or ‘normal’) behaviour 
patterns must be made inappropriate. This, it is argued, will not come 
about through the passage of laws alone or by means of the ever 
expanding proliferation of welfare services (a practice roundly con- 
demned by S. M. Miller’; rather, the changes will be the result of con- 
certed action by militant Negroes act-vely engaged in putting pressure 
on the recalcitrant whizes—including the slumlords, school boards, 
businessmen, and politicians—not only to open the doors to Negroes, 
but to provide some sort of recomperse for slavery’s legacy. 

Both Pettigrew and Silberman end with a consideration of the pro- 
test movement which has arisen ta seek a redress of accumulated 
grievances. Pettigrew contends that urban migration (a crucial factor 
in both volumes) facilitztes greater communication, organization, and 
expanding opportunities for Negroes while at the same time it makes more 
apparent the wide gap between abso_ute and relative gains in relation 
to the wider society. And he speaks of the ‘All, Here, Now’ campaign 
of ever-rising demands 23 one which daffers from other revolutions to the 
extent that most Negrozs seek not to change the basic values but to 
enjoy them. It is, therefore, a rather ccnservative ‘revolution’ attempting 
to solve the ‘American dilemma’, not:offering new creeds, but demand- 
ing that the old ones be realized. 

Pettigrew believes that the Negro revolt is taking place within the 
context of a receptive (albeit reluctart) national atmosphere. He docu- 
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ments the support given to the Supreme Court decision which over- 
turned the Plessy ‘separate but equal’ ruling and to the general accept- 
ance of the inevitability of desegregation as indicated by large numbers 
of whites responding to attitude polls. (He also presents figures showing 
wide-spread antipathy to the means employed to bring about these 
changes, such as the boycotts and mass demonstrations). Finally, he 
makes four predictions about the future: (1) ‘Negro protest will con- 
tinue to grow both in intensity and in depth’; (2) ‘the protest will 
increasingly attract a large proportion of lower-income Negroes and 
shift from status to economic goals’; (3) ‘a more extensive use of local 
and national boycotts of consumer products will be made’; and (4) ‘as 
the revolution proceeds through the coming years, some basic structural 
changes in American society will have to occur before viable race- 
relations solutions are possible’. 

Pettigrew agrees with Silberman that ‘All, Here, Now’ can cut two 
ways. It can effectively arouse the mass of Negroes, capitalizing on the 
frustrations of the past, ‘rubbing raw the sores of discontent’. It can also 
carry with it its own back-lash. 

The latter point is more fully developed by Silberman. He suggests 
that, ideally, demands should be made only at a rate fast enough to be 
realized and the Negro leaders run the risk of overplaying their hands 
by not accepting the cardinal rule of protest: ‘attack only where there 
is a likelihood of success’. The way to attain this is to develop sufficient 
cohesion for adequate planning and to solidify advances as they are 
being made. Though not averse to others, the technique Silberman most 
strongly advocates is the self-help model offered and utilized by Saul 
Alinsky in the famous ‘Back of the Yards’ Project in Chicago, a project 
which sought to turn a wretched slum into a desirable neighbourhood 
for those who lived there. Good organization is at the core of this 
approach; controversy is its modus operandi, Such a programme is 
designed to harass the existing power structure in the manner of trade 
union organizations, i.e, to coalesce strength in numbers to reach certain 
specified goals. Where the unionists’ target is the company, the neigh- 
bourhood organization fights the rental office, the school board, and, 
eventually, City Hall. 

While not the whole picture, these five books offer five perspectives 
on Negro-white relations in the United States and on the background, 
the meaning, and, if Silberman and Pettigrew are right, the direction 
of the Negro’s revolt. All are worth reading, and each, in its own way, 
is an outstanding contribution to the sociology of race relations. 

Smith College, U.S.A., and University of Leicester 
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tions which partially break away from the frameworks within 

which the investigation of suicid= has traditionally been carried 
on. The distinctive contributions of Prefessor E. Stengel lie mainly in 
his studies of attempted suicide. Suicide and Attempted Suicide includes a 
lengthy section dealing with suicide attempts which provides a useful 
summary of some of the derta previously published by Stengel and Cook 
in their monograph Attemfied Suicide. Taz introductory part of the book 
presents a discussion of accel suicide, and includes a brief overview of 
the statistics of suicide. The sections conzerned with sociological aspects 
of suicide are brief and inadequate. Stengel refers to none of the various 
contributions which American sociologists have produced in the last 
fifteen years. His discussicn of Durkhe=m’s work is conceptually naive; 
the assessment of Suicide concludes, for example: ‘[Durkheim’s] concept 
of the collective mind ard its suicidal inclination is only of historical 
interest today’ (p. 43). 

The authors of Status Integration and Suicide describe their aims as ‘to 
build upon the work of Durkheim in the development of a general 
theory to account for variations in suicice rates, and to ground explana- 
tory concepts firmly in the empirical world so that concrete measures 
may be developed and used in testing the hypotheses that flow from the 
theory’ (pp. 12-13). Gibbs and Martin regard ‘status integration’ as a 
particular but focal kind of structural integration, and develop a 
statistical technique by which the dezree of status integration in any 
population can be measured. Although the conceptual basis of the 
technique is stated in terms of five related theoretical postulates, the 
major assumption lying behind it is a simple one: that the degree of 
integration between statuses in a popwation can be defined operation- 
ally in terms of the amount of ‘overlap’ in their tenancy. The limiting 
case of ‘perfect integration’ is one in which there is complete corres- 
pondence in the occupancy of two or more given statuses. Thus ‘if 100% 
of the persons with occupation X were married persons, there would be 
maximum integration between this cccupational status and marital 
status’ (p. 26). The main hypothesis exdlored in the book is that suicide 


ions OF THESE three works* embodies different contribu- 


* E. Stengel, Suicide and Attenstted Suicide, Pengvin Books Ltd., 1964. e 
J. P. Gibbs and W. T. Martir, Status, Integraticr and Suicide, Eugene, Or.: Univ. of Oregon 
Books, 1964, 225 pp., $8. 
A. F. Henry and J. F. Short, Sricide and Homicide, New York: Free Press Paperbacks (Collier- 
Macmillan), 1964, 214 pp., 155- 
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rates vary inversely with degree of status integration in any population. 
A wide range of specific derivations from this general hypothesis are 
tested. In most cases negative correlations are found between suicide 
rates and indices of status integration. Of 175 coefficients reported in 
the book, 160 are in the anticipated direction of relationship, although 
only a third of these are statistically significant at the -or level. 

The authors themselves state the major objection which has to be 
raised against their approach: “The most serious reservation regarding 
the theory is its failure to take into account factors of a more psycho- 
logical nature’ (p. 30). Gibbs and Martin do not seem to be fully aware, 
however, of the significance of this remark. The point is not only that 
structural variables need to be ‘filled out’ by reference to psychological 
ones in order to explain ‘why’ status integration should be related to 
suicide, but that relevant psychological factors may vary in part inde- 
pendently of broad differences in integration. If this is the case, a purely 
structural theory can only hope to offer moderate correlations, of the 
sort which Gibbs and Martin in fact find. In discussing ‘alternative 
explanations’ to the theory of status integration, the authors make it 
clear that they conceive sociological and psychological theory as offering 
exclusive explanations of suicide rates (p. 209). Reference to psycho- 
pathological factors is seen as a possible counter-explanation to the 
theory of status integration in accounting for suicide rates (pp. 209-17). 
The authors attempt to refute this possibility, in much the same way in 
which Durkheim did, by examining correlations between rates of mental 
disorder and suicide rates. The premise upon which this procedure is 
based is quite spurious. Reference to the distribution of mental disorder 
as an ‘alternative explanation’ to status integration in accounting for 
suicide rates would only be plausible and necessary if (1) it is supposed 
that suicide rates must be explained purely on one ‘level’, and that the 
causal operation of structural factors necessarily precludes that other 
factors also have aetiological relevance, and (2) the causes of mental 
disorder could be supposed to be entirely separate from the factors 
involved in status integration. Sociological studies of mental disorder, 
however, clearly indicate that the same structural variables which 
operate in the aetiology of suicide are also relevant to the explanation 
of mental illness. 

One of the few works which explicitly attempts to articulate social 
and psychological factors within a coherent theoretical framework is 
Henry and Short’s Suicide and Homicide, which has recently been repub- 
lished in paperback. The book first appeared in 1954, and is too well- 
known to warrant review here. It remains essential reading for anyone 
interested in the sociology of suicide. 

University of Leicester 
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doubt that it is a social problem, but the sociologist who studies 

it should not corzuse the social with the sociological. A social 

problem is not a priori a sociological p-oblem. When it can be framed 

as such, however, it does warrant a greater concern than those socio- 

` -logical problems with lite practical importance. At this time in Eng- 

land it is particularly important thet social scientists have enough 

insight into their own motives, the gullibility of the public, and the 

needs of an adolescent science not to ccnfuse the role of benevolent man 

who has sociological training with that of professional scientist who is a 
benevolent man. 

Editors David J. Pittman and Charles R. Snyder obviously show a 
professional concern with theory, derivation of hypotheses, experi- 
mental design, and a <ritical awareness of the criteria needed to 
establish an etiology of alcholism. Sociey, Culture, and Drinking Patterns is 
the fourth book sponsared by the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems, and the editc-s judiciously selected thirty-five chapters by 
sociologists, anthropolog-sts, and social psychologists on the explanation 
of normal and patholog-cal drinking patterns. Only twelve chapters 
were previously published. Many come from new doctoral disserta- 
tions, but there is also a portion of Bales’ thesis on Irish and Jewish 
drinking (which it is practically impassible to find elsewhere}. 

The chapters are grouped into socbologically relevant sections, such 
as ‘Social Structure, Subcultures, and Drinking Patterns’ and ‘Respon- 
sive Movements and Systems of Cortrol’; there are sub-topics such as 
‘Developmental Contex= Personality. and Role Deviation’ and ‘Rela- 
tion to Family, to Occuzation, and tc some Types of Deviance’. There 
is a first-rate bibliograpay, already classified in terms of topics men- 
tioned in the index. Eaca section has an excellent interpretative intro- 
duction, including suggestions for fcrther research, and an occasional 
summary of previous w-rk. The general sociological relevance of each 
chapter is thus accentuezed. 


Z sk EXTENT, cost, and efects of alcoholism leaves little 


* David J. Pittman and Charles R. Snyder (c®.), Society, Culture and Drinking Patterns, John 
Wiley, 1962, 616 pp., 78s. 

Howard Jones, Alcoholic Add-ction: A psycho-zcial approach to abnormal drinking, Pavistock 
Publications, 1963, 209 pp., 3a. i 

George L. Maddox and Bercde O. McCall, Drinking among Teenagers: A Sociological Inter- 
pretation of Alcohol Use by High Shool Students, New Jersey: Rutgers Centre of Alcohol Studies, 
1964, 127 pp., $6. 
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In addition to neglecting abstention, this book has one major weak- 
ness. It deals primarily with drinking in America. This is permissible in 
the 1960’s if the source of the data itself limits the theoretical relevance 
of the findings or if one assumes a priori that American findings should 
not be inferred to other industrial societies. In this case neither qualifica- 
tion should be made. Rather this limitation disguises a repeated failure 
to deal with variables on a sufficiently abstract level to allow cross 
cultural comparisons. The anthropological perspective has been isolated 
in the introductory section: ‘Drinking in Anthropological Perspective’. 

For example, Albert D. Ullman, in his otherwise excellent chapter, 
‘First Drinking Experience as Related to Age and Sex’, succeeds in 
finding a set of differences in the drinking patterns of addictive and non- 
addictive drinkers; he then states: ‘Most of the addictive drinkers had 
their first drink in a place other than a private home or one where 
liquor is usually sold.’ But he neither controls for social class as a 
descriptive variable (a weakness, he admits) nor sees why it might be an 
important source of analytical differences in an etiology. My own rather 
tentative findings from a pre-test on English and American drinking 
patterns indicate that working class English addicts are significantly 
more likely to have begun drinking at home compared to working class 
non-addicts, but that Ullman’s finding does hold for the English middle 
class and for both social classes in America. Obviously it is not the ‘home’ 
which should be placed in the theory, but rather what different aspects 
of the home might represent in different societal and class contexts. 

In contrast, Alcoholic Addiction: A psycho-social Approach to Abnormal 
Drinking by Howard Jones suffers greatly from his ambivalence over the 
role of scientist or layman (cf. such chapter titles as “Shadow and 
Sheep’). The interesting but uncritical discussions of ‘dependency’ 
would be of greater interest to one who had no knowledge of work done 
on the topic. The most rewarding chapter is ‘Prevention and Treat- 
ment’. Although the analysis is superficial, the recommendations are 
clear and practical. Jones cares deeply about this social problem, and 
his enthusiasm is sure to influence the general reader. 

There are several weaknesses which make this book unsuitable for 
professional sociologists. Jones’ familiarity with the literature is not what 
one would wish. He has no guiding hypotheses apart from the tradi- 
tional interdisciplinary perspectives, and he also lacks an adequate 
experimental design. He correctly states: “Therefore, the present study 
may not prove anything about alcoholism. ... It may provide hypo- 
theses, the wider validity of which the large scale investigation may then 
set out to test’. . . He did not prove anything and the hypotheses which 
he induced were available even before Pittman and Snyder’s book 
appeared. 

Drinking among Teenagers: A Sociological Interpretation of Alcohol Use by 
High School Students by George L. Maddox and Berode C. McCall adds 
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to the already relatively large amount of data on teenage drinking; but 
our main need is not more census-like su-veys under the label ‘explora- 
tory research’. Authors should work out their hypotheses beforehand 
and let us know what evidence they will accept in disconfirmation. This 
approach is possibly not well suited for problems about which we know 
little or nothing, i.e., the drinking patterns of senior citizens or absten- 
tion patterns generally, but these reseazchers might have been more 
courageous on the basis of over twenty years’ scientific research. 

For example, they failed to build on Ullman’s findings or, in general, 
to relate early with later drinking exp2riences. Considering that the 
critical variables in an etiology of alcoholism may lie in early drinking 
experience, this becomes 2 serious shortcoming. The main weakness, 
however, is that most of th= theoretical ‘interpretation’ could have been 
made on the basis of previous literature. They could have formulated 
sociological problems with some rigour, and, thus, have given the book 
a more general scientific function. 

The work is distinguished, however by the inclusion of abstention as 
one drinking pattern and by the systematic comparison of several 
drinking categories. The treatment of questionnaire /interview responses 
is quite sophisticated; such introducticns as ‘vocabulary of motives’ 
help explain the appatent contradictbns between the observations 
and the response data. The book’s stremgths, on balance, outweigh its 
more general weaknesses. This is perhaps the type of study which 
should be replicated in England before the Home Office concludes its 
investigation of increased arrests for pablic intoxication. One would 
hope that the professional sociologists Coing the project tie it into the 
previous findings and hypotheses alreacy available. 


Universtty of Cambridge 
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- Tue moral of Gusfield’s story* is that man in America, for political pur- 
pases, cannot live by drick alone. At 2very stage the drinker, or the 
abstainer, carries with him other attributes which seem relevant for 
those who would manipulate the alcohol question for the single end of 
temperance or the more complex ends of political advantage. It is part 
of Gusfield’s study to demonstrate not culy the fortunes of this question 
in politics, but its own complex charac-er. Temperance leaders, at one 
stage of American history, were moral reformers who saw the drink 
question as central to the problem of raising up the ignorant masses to 
proper bourgeois standards of industry, education, and self-respect. 

* Joseph R. Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade, ps ah of Illinois Press, 1963, 198 pp., $5. 
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Later on, particularly in the present century, the movement which 
resulted in Prohibition saw drinkers as anti-American (‘Un-American’ 
was a word already used) who were to be coerced by the law, not 
reformed. In terms of political allies and attitudes the anti-drink 
reformers have gone full circle—indeed rather more!—from Federalist 
respectability, to sober self-improvement, to nativism and Know- 
Nothingism, to radical political Populism, to anti-Catholicism, and are 
now to be found on the farthest and nastiest fringe of the radical Right. 
At one time, as under Francis Willard, second president of W.C.T.U., 
they were friends of labour, but the repeal of the 18th Amendment 
under F.D.R. finished them as progressives, and the last President (or 
presidential candidate) of whom they approved was Herbert Hoover. 
The alliance with the progressive movement led them to support 
Wilson and adherence to the League; now they hate like any Bircher 
every manifestation of the American government’s new role in the post- 
Depression world. The platform of the Prohibition Party was in the 
1890’s identical with that of the Populists: it is now composed of all the 
phobias associated with the right-wing extremists, North and South. 
Gusfield has applied his sociological expertise to the history of a moral, 
social, and political movement with great success and he has a fascinat- 
ing story to tell and one central to the comprehension of American 
politics. It is a study of the status anxieties of the ‘old American’ stock 
working themselves out in political and social endeavour and finally 
going down to defeat at the hands of the ‘other-directed’ social values 
of our day. 

The alcohol question seems to bring out the worst hypocrisies of the 
upper-class Anglo-Saxon. Alcohol, like marital infidelity, is acceptable 
for those with the refined taste and length of purse which their social 
position provides. For the workers, the natives, the foreigner, it can only 
have deplorable effects. The American colonists were drinkers, in fact 
it was expected that drunkenness would occur after any ceremony— 
christening, marriage or burial—at which the minister had officiated, 
but compared to the habits of eighteenth-century England, America 
was most temperate. The American Revolution cut off the supply of 
maltsters and turned the ordinary American into a home-brewed hard 
liquor drinker; and with the return of peace whiskey production in- 
creased, because whiskey could be used as a hard currency in a country 
of wildly fluctuating money values. In the early days Indians and 
Negroes were to be kept teetotal, and later, in 1838, Massachusetts 
passed the first Temperance law which stipulated that liquor was not to 
be purchased in quantities of less than fifteen gallons, thus assuring the 
bourgeoisie that whatever they might do their servants would be in- 
dustriously sober. This was probably the last twitch of the declining 
influence of Federalist-Congregationalist Calvinism. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the idea of pre-destination was not entirely dead, 
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for the most famous o? all Temperarce novels, T. S. Arthurs’s Ten 
Nights in a Barroom (1854), shows us how the affable Joe Morgan’s 
drinking habits lose hir- the ownership cfa mill, but makes it plain that 
Joe was not much of a business man answay. By now Temperance was 
very closely tied to the capitalist ethic, but it had also found a new 
strength amongst those rural Protestan: who had been won over to the 
virtues of fundamentalist -evivalism, where preachers held forth in the 
vernacular and made up for alcoholic abstention by enthusiastic con- 
sumption of tobacco. This sector of the Temperance movement had its 
martyr in William Jennings Bryan, who cied on the Chautaugua circuit 
while washing down with gallons of lexcnade a quite enormous lunch. 
Gusfield’s study of status politics and the American Temperance 
movement is a very important monograph, not only because he sup- 
ports his thesis in a most convincing manner, but for the light he throws 
on the currents and confusions of thought in those crucial years just 
before the Civil War. The Civil War was a watershed. We know what 
flowed into the politics of tne South; wz are still not quite sure what 
happened to the Northern branch. “he standard picture of the 
Republican Party, founded in those yeers, is being modified every year 
by the application of socinlcgical techniques to historical fact. And the 
sociological approach is certainly necessary, for could History alone 
give an adequate, or indeed any, explanation of the remarkable out- 
come of the recent exercises at the Gow Palace in San Francisco? 


London School of Economics 


OTHER NOTICES 


The Effectiveness of a Prison and Parole 
System by DANIEL GLASER. In=ianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964. xix + 596 
pp. $10. 

Tue research reported in this volume 

must rank among the largest projects 

ever attempted in penology. In 1958 the 

Ford Foundation granted $264,500 to 

the University of Illinois for a study on 

‘measures to increase the effeztiveness of 

the federal correctional system’, Many 

articles have been published, seven of the 
author’s sixteen assistants completed 

Graduate Theses on aspects of the pro- 

ject, but the culmination of five and a 

half years’ work is the €oo-paze book 

under review. The statistics arz important 
because they indicate the mzssive scale 
of the operation, rather mors than four 
times as large as anything ever attempted 
in criminology in this country, and they 


raze the question ‘was it worth it?’ The 
short answer is undoubtedly ‘Yes’. 

‘ review of such a project is bound to 
be selective, but it is hard to conceive 
aryone interested in penal treatment not 
firding plenty to concern him in the 
Ecos. It is arranged in three main parts 
Cea_ing respectively with ‘the knowledge 
ceeded for a science of correction’, ‘the 
efests of imprisonment’, and ‘the post 
rt-ease experience’. Use is made of data 
ten a variety of sources, but is mainly 
besed on the nine separate inquiries 
waich formed the essence of the project. 
A`though the nine inquiries are described 
et the beginning it is not always easy to 
remember exactly which is which when 
several hundred pages further on; this is 
primarily a function of the scale of the 
project and can be remedied by rather 
cer2ful reading. On the whole the style 
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is remarkably lucid and manages to avoid 
the denseness of texture apt to be dis- 
played in large sociological works. 

The first part is mainly concerned with 
acquiring basic statistics about the federal 
prison system’s ‘success’ or ‘failure’ in 
terms of the reconviction rate of ex- 
inmates. The myth that ‘two-thirds 
return’ is effectively demolished by show- 
ing that two-thirds is in fact the propor- 
tion of ‘successes’. Important though such 
fact-finding was one can only marvel, as 
does Professor Glaser, that the United 
States of America lacked such basic in- 
formation as late as 1960. Following the 
ascertainment of the basic figures is an 
interesting and useful analysis of the 
relationships between recidivism and age, 
race, type of offence, and other social 
indices. All this, which might be des- 
cribed as static sociology, is economically 
and effectively done. 

The second part, covering some two 
hundred pages, deals with various prob- 
lems of prison organization. It analyses 
and quantifies types of reaction to im- 
prisonment, relations between staff and 
inmates, education, counselling, work for 
prisoners, and other major issues. In 
some way this section is more open to 
criticism than the others. There is good 
material on differential reactions to im- 
prisonment according to the ages of 
offenders, and an interesting discussion 
on the relative influence of staff-members 
on inmates—work supervisors coming 
highest and ‘treatment’ personnel low. 
Social workers, for example, were found 
to have considerable difficulites of com- 
munication with inmates due to their 
higher level of education. 

Much of the analysis, however, was 
based on a questionnaire study and one 
cannot help ting that some of the 
results achieved are pretty superficial. 
For example, Table 7.3 shows the alleged 
frequency of topics of conversation among 
inmates of Chillicothe Federal Reform- 
atory as including not more than one per 
cent on ‘crime’ and only about six per 
cent on women and sex. Judging by the 
reports of English ex-prisoners, and direct 
experience of all-male institutions, these 
figures seem inconccivably low. Too 
much should not be made of this, but 
it does*indicate that there are points 
where the quality of data may be less 

od 


go . 
- Most of the inferences made from the 
data are adequately qualified and sub- 
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jected to tests of statistical significance. 
On occasion, however, the meaning of 
answers seem to be stretched somewhat 
as, for example, on p. 251 where answers 
to the question ‘Is the work you did... 
there in any way like any of the jobs you 
had at. . .” are converted into the positive 
statement ‘prison work experience is 
used...’ (my italics). 

The third part of the study is that 
which breaks most new ground. It con- 
sists mainly of an analysis of the experi- 
ence of 143 parolees in the five months 
immediately following their release. 
There is a full discussion of their economic 
circumstances and a slightly less full one 
of their social situation. Glaser presents 
data on place of residence, with whom 
the parolee resides, tension and discord 
in the home, etc. He rightly shows the 
importance of family integration in re- 
habilitation though, to my mind, he 
still does not give it sufficient weight in 
relation to economic factors. I would 
argue that social influences are vital as 
incentives in economic activity and they 
are probably the key to the parolee’s 
career. 

The analysis of this section is a great 
step forward in the sociology of crime, 
and one can only regret that it was not 
possible to do it on a larger scale. Inevit- 
ably comparisons between ‘successes’ and 
‘failures’ could not be very informative 
when the proportion of ‘successes’ (in a 
rather limited follow-up period) was as 
high as 80 per cent. Clearly there is need 
for a larger operation based on the ex- 
perience of this project. There is also a 
study of the work loads and attitudes of 
U.S. Probation Officers which demon- 
strates, as the Home Office Probation 
Study may well do, the excessive time 
spent on di tic as opposed to treat- 
ment work. 

One is left with several general obser- 
vations: a strong suspicion that many of 
the differences between the American 
and British prison systems are due to the 
far longer sentences and periods actually 
served in American prisons; a certain 
doubt as to whether ‘Effectiveness’ is not 
too strong a word to use as the title of the 
book; some interesting theoretical points 
(not discussed in this review), and a feel- 
ing of relief that no one again will be able 
to talk adequately about penal treatment 
without also discussing the offender’s 
place in society outside. 

This is one of the few books whose 
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stature cannot be doubted. aad it is a 
major contribution to applizd sociology. 
J. ?. MARTIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Crims and Personality by H. J. EYSENOK. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964. 
204 Pp. 255. 

Tue view that criminals are produced by 
social pressures and faulty upbringing 
has won such widespread acceptance that 
a reversion to the older belief in inborn 
criminal propensities comes a3 rather a 
shock, aperin when the argument is 
presen by a leading exponent of 
modern psychology. The zxperimental 
evidence quoted, together with the 
author’s lucid interpretations, make the 
thesis surprisingly plausikle and per- 
suasive. That the interpretations are over- 
simplications is inevitable in any theory 
about human behaviour. Thet the em- 
pirical findings quoted are not uniformly 
well established is an expeczed. drawback 
in view of the difficulties of investigation 
in criminology. 

For example, one of the earliest con- 
tentions in this book is that the hereditary 
factor in criminality is supported by evi- 
dence that identical twin brothers are 
much more likely to be concordant in 
regard to criminal behaviour than frater- 
nal twins (Table I, p. 55). Here the 
figures quoted stem from work done 
decades ago in which methodology is 
open to criticism. The truth is that a great 
need exists for more work on these lines 
using the best available techniques. In- 
cidentally, one relevant datumthat Home 
Office experts might supp-y is whether, 
judging from their fingerprints, pairs of 
twin brothers who each have criminal 
records are more frequeatly identical 
than a sample of twins from the general 
population. 

The essential theoretical proposition is 
that certain personality attributes are 
related to innate physiolozical qualities 
of the nervous system. A tendency to 
swift build-up of cortical inhikition in the 
Pavlovian sense is believed to be respon- 
sible for resistance to conditioning, and 
hence to difficulty in acquiring mature 
and acceptable social responses. The 
traits of poor conditionabiity, meso- 
morphic physique, poor psychomotor 
performance and extraversion are all 
positively correlated with each other and 
with a tendency to criminal behaviour. 
Further, liability to crimmal behaviour 
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is enhanced if extraversion is combined 
~v:th neuroticism, which is another trait 
associated with an innate physiological 
quality, in this case excessive lability of 
tbe autonomic division of the nervous 
system. 

While these interesting relationships 
amke for rich opportunities to coordinate 
scattered observations, the actual find- 
ngs are as yet hardly secure and con- 
zistent enough to support so ambitious a 
ckeoretical synthesis as Eysenck attempts. 
Jor example, the existence of a unitary 
xait of conditionability, demonstrable in 
a variety of situations, is still in dispute. 
Studies purporting to find a character- 
„sic combination of neuroticism and ex- 
craversion in the personality profiles of 
criminals are few and suspect, being 
scostly derived from peculiar and prob- 
ably unrepresentative samples. Predic- 
tions of future delinquency based upon 
these same ty measures have 
been disappointing or paradoxical, as for 


_example in Monachesi’s work in which 


the neurotically inclined turned out to 
bs below average in criminality at follow 
up. Furthermore, the existence of healthy 
personalities well-conditioned to a crim- 
inal milieu necessitates an elaboration 
of the theory to accommodate a group of 
criminals with different characteristics. 
The implications for treatment are ob- 
scure. Eysenck does not explain how to 
establish desirable conditioned responses 
in persons naturally resistant to condi- 
+coning, except to draw attention to the 
analogy of the ‘bell and blanket’ cure for 
nocturnal eneuresis. Deconditioning by 
means of aversion therapy (which has 
teen used to establish disgust reactions 
in alcoholics and sexual perverts) seems 
more appropriate to individuals who 
Lave acquired faulty conditioned re- 
sponses rather than to those generally 
resistant to conditioning. The observa- 
tions that cortical excitatory (which 
may be presumed to combat the hypo- 
thetical resistance to conditioning) cause 


improvement in the behaviour of difficult 
children certainly fits the theory nicely. 
Unfortunately there is little evidence for 


the utility of these drugs in adult 
ninal 


One point, however, seems quite cer- 
tain, Eysenck’s hypotheses will provide 
ideas to keep criminological researchers 
busy for a long time to come. 

D. J. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF GAMBRIDGE 
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Crime and the Social Structure by jonn 
BARRON MAYS. London: Faber & Faber, 
1963. 256 pp. gos. 

CRIMINOLOGY is a bastard science whose 
practitioners propose a variety of ex- 
planations of criminality. Mays’ book 
discusses ideas from a variety of sources 
but comes down on the sociological side 
of the argument. 

He starts with the words, ‘This is not 
intended to be a comprehensive textbook 
on criminology’, but deals with most of 
the topics usually covered in under- 
graduate courses: crime statistics, white 
collar crime, the sociology of crime, the 
psychology of crime, the socialization 
process, racial differences in crime rates, 
housing and delinquency, the habitual 
offender. Interspersed with these chapters 
are a number of more polemical essays 
on the motivation of criminals, vandal- 
ism and violence, sex offenders, and the 
connection between crime and prosperity. 

The main theme of the book is that 
most crime is normal in the sense that it 
has the same motivation as law-abiding 
behaviour and arises from the operation 
of ordinary social processes. Mays gives 
many examples of ways in which our 
society is ‘criminogenic’: its expanding 
economy requires that women should 
work and thus leaves many children in- 
adequately cared for, the stress on mas- 
culine toughness encourages thuggery as 
well as rugger. Mays concludes that 
much crime may be considered as normal 
or ‘benign’ and combatted by re-educa- 
tion rather than punishment. A small 
remainder, however, is abnormal, arising 
out of psychopathology and including 
both sex-murders and professional crime. 
‘Abnormal crime,’ he says, ‘is malignant 
and must be extirpated.’ 

This theme, constantly reiterated, is 
not supported by any empirical evidence 
except of an exemplary kind. The argu- 
ment has two main weaknesses: firstly 
that although the social structure is said 
to be criminogenic there is no attempt to 
describe it independently or to compare 
different social structures; the main 
criminogenic feature of society which 
Mays mentions is the socialization pro- 
cess. Secondly, and here we tread on the 
dangerous ground of moral rather than 
sociolegical argument, the word ‘normal’ 
suffers a metamorphosis in the course of 
the book. At the beginning, it is used to 
mean something like ‘brought about in 
the same way as any other behaviour’, 
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by the end it means ‘benign’ and not very 
dangerous provided it is contained. 

In the less polemical chapters Mays 
breaks little new ground and indeed falls 


into many of the traps that endanger the 


path of English criminology. He follows 
the common practice of treating the 
definition of crime, as behaviour that is 
illegal, as a tiresome and arbitrary but 
convenient way of circumscribing the 
field. To do so is to miss its significance 
and treat laws as the result of chance or 
history rather than as unique mechanisms 
of social control or distinctive instruments 
of power. 

His discussion of the work of other 
sociologists is often cursory. Merton’s 
Social Structurs and Anomis, which contains 
all Mays’ central ideas in more rigorous 
form, is dealt with in less than a page. 
Durkheim’s claim that crime is functional 
is discussed in more detail but rejected 
because of its apparent moral implica- 
tion. Bank robberies and so on, says 
Mays, ‘can have no conceivably useful 
purpose in themselves and do not serve 
to knit up the community but to make 
people and groups suspicious and wary of 
one another’. 

There is much work to be done on 
crime and social structure and this book 
is disappointing because it deals mainly 
with delinquency and culture. It has the 
right title but the wrong contents, 

MARY MaINTOSH 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIOESTER 


Criminal on the Road by T. 0. WILLETT. Tavis- 
tock Publications, 1964. 343 pp. 425. 


Tins is ‘a study of serious motoring 
offences and those who commit them’. 
Willett sets out to test hypotheses derived 
from popular conceptions of the motor- 
ing offender as a respectable, otherwise 
law-abiding, middle class citizen driving 
a private car, who neither regards him- 
self nor is regarded by others as a criminal 
and towards whom the courts are lenient. 
The offence typically derives from an 
accident. The offender learns from his 
experience and does not repeat the 
offence. The material comes from a 
documentary study, based on police 
records, of serious offences in one police 
district in the Home Counties over a 
period of three years. The district was 
judged to be fairly representative of the 
country as a whole in terms of urban- 
rural balance, occupational distribut ion 
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and characteristic traffic flow. The docu- 
mentary study is supplememted by a 
number of interviews with offenders 
aimed at assessing their attituces towards 
their offence, the police and the courts. 
Further material is derived from a careful 
analysis of official statistics of motoring 
offences. 

The findings, on the whole, Jo not lend 
support to most of the hypotheses posed: 
the offenders were disproportionately 
concentrated in the manual occupational 
groups; a substantial minority of offen- 
ders (2g per cent) had a record of non- 
motoring convictions; many} motoring 
offenders were ‘repeaters’ wit more than 
one offence on their records. The hypo- 
theses concerning social attitudes towards 
the offender were largely confirmed by 
the interview material. 

In assessing these findings, we must 
remember that the material relates to 
convicted offenders. It seems reasonable 
to assume that not all offenders are 
detected and convicted. Convicted offen- 
ders are not necessarily a random sample 
of offending drivers. Between >ffence and 
conviction there are three highly selective 
processes at work: detection, decision to 
prosecute and conviction. în view of 
police suspicions, magistrates’ attitudes 
and the superior ability of niddle-class 
defendants in obtaining legal advice and 
providing defence, it would seem that 
the selective processes tend to operate 
against working-class drivers 2nd against 
drivers with previous offences. Indeed, 
the author is not unaware of the o 
tion of these selective processes; în differ- 
ent parts of the book, he points out in 
passing the importance of police sus- 
picions in stopping and questioning a 
driver and the relevance of l=gal sophis- 
tication and the ability to obtain legal 
assistance in influencing the course of 
proceedings and the likelihood of con- 
viction. However, Willett dots not seem 
to consider these processes systematically 
in his study nor do oes he take account of 
them in his conclusions. 

Willett rightly argues against the 
explanation of offences ir terms of 
‘accident’. He advances Sutherland’s 
theory of differential associazion to pro- 
vide a possible explanation =f motoring 
offences in terms of ‘delinquent pressure’ 
exerted by a motoring ‘delinquent sub- 
culture’: *. . ..a latently delinquent pat- 
tern of behaviour found its outlet in 
driving when the condition: for its ex- 
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pression were favourable’ (p. 315). How- 
ever, we may ask, how useful is it to 
invoke hypothetical ‘delinquent pres- 
sures’ while ignoring the dominant values 
in society at large which may encourage 
types of behaviour involved in dangerous 
driving? For example, is it not relevant 
to relate speeding, an important com- 
ponent in many offences, to the social 
values of competitive sport? Do motorists 
tend to identify with the prestigious 
stereotype of the upper class ‘dare-devil’ 
in his sports car? How far are these values 
enhanced by the sort of advertising by 
car manufacturers and oil companies 
which emphasizes competitive speed and 
‘sporty’ performance? (For an enlighten- - 
ing discussion on this point, see J. Tun- 
stall ‘Advertisers and Accidents’ in oth 
Century, Winter, 1964-5.) 

The book also contains some inform- 
ative material on police and court pro- 
cedures and methods, and on the develop- 
ment of traffic laws in the context of 
conflict and compromise between the 
motoring organizations and anti-motorist 
pressures. This helps to explain the am- 
biguities and inconsistences in the present 
laws. 

This is a good and informative explor- 
atory study in a hitherto little explored 
field. However, its relevence is marred by 
its failure to place the phenomenon in 
its wider normative and structural 
context. 

BAMI ZUBAIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


The Scientific Intellectual by L. 8. FEUER. 
New York: Basic Books, 1964. 441 pp. 


525. 6d, 

Origins of the Scientific Revolution, edited by 
H. F. KEARNEY. Longmans, 1964. 
159 pp. Ios. 6d. 

THe comparative sociology of Protestant- 

ism has concentrated on the relationship 

between cultures affected by Protestant- 
ism and four major developments of the 

‘modern’ period: science, capitalism, 

industrialism, and liberal democracy. 

The progress of discussion has been 

marked by thesis and antithesis rather 

than synthesis. A recent book by E. P. 

Thompson has challenged the demo- 

cratic impact frequently ascribed to early 

Methodism, Samuelsson has contradicted 

Weber with respect to the Protestant 

ethic and capitalism, and Feuer has en- 
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deavoured to invert Merton’s arguments 
concerning the relationship between 
Puritan asceticism and science. What 
this chain of reactions has in common 
is an emphasis on the distinction between 
original Protestant doctrines on the one 
hand and on the other, mutations, corol- 
laries of particular components of Pro- 
testant thought, and the unintended 
consequences of Protestant activity. 

The particular argument regarding 
Puritanism and science can only be 
studied intelligently in connection with 
a whole group of complicated issues 
turning on the preconditions of scientific 
activity. Hence there is a lot to be said 
for reading Feuer’s work in conjunction 
with the excellent recent symposium 
edited by Kearney on The Origins of the 
Scientific Revolution. This provides one with 
a selection of texts covering the combina- 
tion of technical and artistic roles amongst 
fifteenth-century artists, architects, and 
sculptors, the revolution of perspective 
in Renaissance painting, the uneven and 
contradictory impact of Renaissance 
humanism and Platonism, and the ques- 
tion of the importance to be assigned to 
genius. There are also discussions of the 
controversy as to the respective roles and 
interaction between practical artisans 
_and the products of universities, the 

development of medieval mechanics, the 
importance of rigorous logical training 
in fourteenth-century Paris, and the cues 
provided by current technological prob- 
lems. Almost all these issues arise at some 
point in Feuer’s argument and some 
understanding of them is essential to a 
critical appreciation of what he is 
attempting to say. 

Feuer’s main thesis rests on a number 
of broad assumptions. Firstly, scientific 
advance is capable of a universal ex- 
planation. Secondly, such explanation is 
to be found by an examination of the 
psychological variable, resting on uni- 
versal human nature. Sociological and 
historical explanations are either falsely 
, universalistic, in that they in fact only 
cover a proportion of the instances or 
particularistic. Thirdly, the crucial 
psychological variable is the existence 
of ‘libertarian hedonism’, Clearly, it is 
not itself a sufficient precondition of 
scientific activity, but it is the only factor 
universally present in times of scientific 
renaissance. Fourthly, hedonism plays 
this role because there is a fundamental 
connection between asceticism (Le. pes- 
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simism about man) and epistemological 
pessimism about the natural world. This 
is particularly clear from the celibate and 
Puritan concern with such fantasy ob- 
jects as universals, 

Moreover, hedonism is free from the 
taint of religious and secular ideologies, 
whose effect is to divide man from man, 
and it therefore permits the establishment 
of a cosmopolitan scientific communi an 
The scientific intellectual believes o 
in science and cannot be a mere teak 
nician in the service of the ideological 
managers. The original scientific inno- 
vators broke free from the clerical 
mani: tors of the cultural superego 
and the burden of guilt which it imposed. 
In short, they were inadequately social- 
ized. 


This particular section of the argument 
is inclined to develop a severe wobble. 
Initially the concept of the scientific 
intellectual is represented as a description 
rooted in the historical evidence. But it 
also appears to be a ripe example of per- 
suasive definition, We are informed, in 
sorrow and in anger, that the twentieth 
century scientific intellectual has suc- 
cumbed to guilt and to the cultural 
managers. He is even a member of a 
distinctive political pressure group. His 
tae a ae ed oa 
scientists, who produced a psych 
ology and a sociology of science stressing 
the irrational sources of inquiry. Freud, 
for example, located cultural and scien- 
tific achievement in sexual curiosity as 
altered by a repressive agent. Weber 
emphasized the ascetic aspect of Pro- 
testantism. Koestler has presented the 
scientist as a sleepwalker, a theologian 
with m ing instruments. Needham 
and Whiteh have even stressed the 
preparatory role played by the intel- 
lectual disciplines and conceptions of 
theology. 

Feuer’s object is to confute all such 
theories by comparative sociological and 
psychological analysis over the whole 
period of scientific revolutions prior to 
the twentieth century. He examines in 
turn Italy, Holland, England, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Scotland, the United 
States, revolutionary France, and nine- 
teenth-century Jewry. In every instance 
he views asceticism as repressing scien- 
tific curiosity. Protestantism is mainly 
important as one catalyst of secular atti- 
tudes consonant with hedonism, or ingo- 
far as it mutates towards theological 
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optimism. Feuer also conducts an inter- 
esting examination of ‘masochistic per- 
ception in Asia’, with special reference 
to the work of Needham, and zoncludes 
that in China (for example) the main 
factor inhibiting science was rot a con- 
cern with affairs, or autocracy, or the 
absence of the concept of law, but a 
familial gerontocracy which repressed 
erotic love. Freud reversed. : 

The cumulative effect of these argu- 
ments is to arouse some scepticism about 
the role of ascetic Protestantism, without 
creating faith in Feuer’s alternative. The 
section on Newton for example is par- 
ticularly unconvincing. It also seems 
almost incredible that different examina- 
tions of the composition of che Royal 
Society (even allowing for trimmers) 
could yield results so totally at variance. 
It is equally alarming to note such con- 
tradictory estimates of the Pur-tan clergy 
in New England as those of Feuer in this 
book and of Hofstadter in Anti-Intellec- 
tualism in American Life (pp. 5¢-64). 

How then does Feuer preseat the role 
of Protestantism? Broadly, it has been 
improperly credited with the unintended 
consequences of revolution. Nevertheless, 
it swept aside the superstitious lumber of 
centuries. It weakened the dependence 
relationship of the confessionzl, and the 
oedipal fixation of celibacy ycked to the 
Marian devotion. Ecclesiastical self- 
government was also a wedge in the 
authoritarian structure, assisted by insist- 
ence on universal literacy. In summary, 
Puritan politics, rather than asceticism, 
was the operative element. 

This is a lively, perverse, stimulating 
book. If it arouses a mild epistemological 
pessimism about historical sociology it 
also creates a hedonistic enjoyment of 
stylistic vigour wedded to clarity of 
exposition. 

D. A. MARTIN 
L. 8. E. 


The Development of Industrial Societies, 
Sociological Review Monograph No.8, 
edited by PAUL HALMos. University of 
Keele, 1964. 149 pp. 3285. 

Tas monograph is a collection of the 

papers and prepared comments read at 

the 1964 conference of the British Socio- 
logical Association. Professional confer- 
ences tend to be suggestive in a rather 
discursive way, rather tham arenas for 
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definitive and rigorous discussion. But 
the difficulties of reviewing are obviated 
by two factors. 

First, the concise summary by Profes- 
sor Marshall. Secondly, two themes 
emerzed as the primary concern of most 
of the contributors. One theme was his- 
torical diversity; this arose from the 
difadty of defining industrial society 
and Jed to a combined attack on Ameri- 
can theories which postulate that indus- 
trial societies are converging in their 
besic structural features towards a single 
and uniform type. 

Dr. Birnbaum put this argument at its 
mostextreme. He was concerned particu- 
larly to attack theories which saw indus- 
trial society in terms of a polarization 
between elites and masses as a result of 
bureaucracy and the mass media; the 
necessarily close connection between 
scciclogy and history demands of the 
scciclogist a respect for cultural diversity 
and an abstention from the formulation 
of concepts which attribute to industrial 
society ‘an internal coherence and unity 
which it does not possess’. 

Tais last point involves the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness and the question 
concerns not the job of attributing coher- 
eace in the first place—it is, after all, 
analtically necessary—but the type of 
coherence one attributes. While I am very 
much on the side of respecting historical 
diversity, massification and bureau- 
cratization hypotheses, for all their 
defects, have usefully drawn our attention 
to hitherto-neglected problems. 

Indeed, for Professor Worsley, they do 
make such a contribution by focusing 
cur attention on problems connected 
with the legitimation of the distribution 
af power in industrial society; although 
“who owns what?’ remains the crucial 
question in this society at least; how the 
owners then legitimate their ownership 
end the political power it gives them 
remains a separate problem. His answer 
utilizes the massification hypothesis: 
power is legitimized by elite manipula- 
tion of non-elites through the mass 
media. 

David Lockwood suggested that before 
accepting Worsley’s argument we need 
much more evidence about how the 
working class would have develofed in 
the absence of mass media. I suggest not 
ony that mass media research gives a 
mare complex picture than Worsley 
drews, but also that in postulating so 
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simple a manipulative process, Worsley 
contradicts his own opening remarks on 
the concept of role, in which he maintains 
that people do not simply accept their 
situations as defined by others, but to 
some extent define them themselves. 

Nevertheless, by discussing the problem 
of legitimation, Worsley centred discus- 
sion of a second central theme, that of 
the place of human intervention. Both 
this and the theme of historical diversity 
were taken up very explicitly by John 
Goldthorpe in his paper on stratification 
in industrial society. 

Goldthorpe first attacks the theory of 
convergence. Specifically he shows that 
increasing social mobili-y and decreasing 


ualities of wealth are not proceeding 
ee ea hout mdustrial society, 


and may even be fictitioussofaras America 
itself is concerned. He also demonstrates 
the weakness of the argument that indus- 
trial stratification systems are becoming 
integrated and assuming a uniformly 
pyramidal form. 

Such a form is said by convergence 
theorists to be inevitable because the 
division of labour is characterized by an 
increasing number of occu- 
pational roles. Goldthorpe moves from 
the empirical to the theoretical rebuttal 
of this crude technological determinism 
by pointing to the changes i in stratifica- 
tion brought about in Russia by deliberate 
intervention on the-part of the political 
elite. Curiously, he seems unwilling to 
extend the general throretical point to 
Britain. If there cannot be a ‘logic’ of 
industrialism because of the possibility 
of human intervention, then this would 
seem to be as true of Britain as of Russia. 
The picture of manipulation by a politi- 
cal elite in Russia, therefore, should surely 
be matched by a picture of British society 
in which we see a range of groups acting 
on their situations in such a way as to 
define their own class positions. Yet, 
while he is willing to make the inter- 
vention point in relation to Russia, Gold- 
thorpe still seems to characterize Britain 
in terms of a logic outside human con- 
trol; namely, that of the market. 

Two points arise here about the whole 
conference. There seems to have been a 
peculiar insularity about some of the 
papers. Not only Goldthorpe, but Birn- 
baum and Worsley seem to have been 
unwilling to re-examine their views of 
British society, yet to have accepted the 
need for re-thinking, demanded by the 
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subject, in relation to other societies. This 
relates to a second point, that the Marxist 
tradition still runs deep. We still define 
this society as capitalist and we are 
reluctant to give up this definition, even 
though there are many features of this 
society which clearly derive from indus- 
trialism, not capitalism; for example, 
complex organization or the rational 
eee to innovation. The concept of 

ustrial society, therefore, challenges 
our existing formulations in a fundamental 
way. There is, clearly, a reluctance to 
accept this challenge if this conference is 
the measure. Whilst historical diversity 
must be respected, we run the risk of 
using it as an excuse to avoid the obvious 
and therefore of becoming stuck with an 
antiquated conceptual framework. Again, 
the desire to submit macro-theory to 
rigorous empirical test, also evident at 
this conference, is reasonable only so long 
as it does not serve the function of dis- 
guising the empiricist reluctance to 
accept any macro-theory at all. 

J. A. Banks, in his paper on the struc- 
ture of industrial enterprise, also wished 
to press the argument about historical 
diversity. But he was also open to the 

cepts used in the growing sociology 
of industrial society. Indeed, he used a 
particular set of them, the Parsonian 
pattern variables, to show that this 
society no longer fits the description given 
by Hoselitz, using the same variables, of 
industrial society in general. Banks’ 
ra a Ra 
developed beyond that description, to 
which it once approximated, and that 
it is therefore wrong to limit the possi- 
bilities of variability among industrial 
societies by treating any current situation 
as the terminus point of development. 

At one point, Banks casts doubt, 
by implication, on the pattern variables 
themselves. He suggests that, because 
qualifications for managerial roles now 
refer to general attributes rather than 
actual or potential role performance, the 
dominant orientation within industrial 
enterprise is based on ascription, rather 
than achievement. p this, Hoselitz (or 
Parsons) might reply that this makes no 
difference to the fact that achievement- 
orientation still characterizes industrial 
society as a whole. The pattern variables, 
after all, are supposed to resent 
choices as to which orientation be 
dominant, not mutually exclusive choices. 
But Banks is surely talking about the 
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very roles by which we characterize in- 
dustrial society, in which case his point 
has the wider relevance Hoselitz and 
Parsons would have to deny it. In which 
case, too, the dichotomous nature of the 
pattern variables, which is their whole 
basis, becomes dubious; for, as Banks 
points out, ascription in this society is 
very different from non-industrial ascrip- 
tion and therefore requires, presumably, 
_ a third category of classification. 

In all this, Professor Firth’s paper on 
the family was something of an odd man 
out. His main concern was to examine 
the effects of industrialism on the elemen- 
a family, on internal family patterns 
and on extra-familial kin. He noted more 
difficulties in the job than solutions and, 
in the process, opened at least this re- 
viewer’s eyes to the many stereotypes and 
false assumptions employed in even the 
most advanced study of the family. 

ALAN DAWE 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


Social Structure & Personality by TALCOTT 
PARSONS. New York: The Free Press 
I oigre Mecal se), 1964. 376 pp. 

gs. 


Few sociologists would doubt that their 
subject had a to contribute to 
psychology, h some would deny 
a aa ee 
return. Their arguments would be as 
follows: 

(i) Patterns of cognition and affect are 
strongly influenced by social experience 
which is structured; therefore such pat- 
terns may be explained in terms of social 
structure but cannot explain it. 

(ii) Insofar as there are psychological 
universals, they can take many forms; 
they cannot therefore be adduced to 
explain particular social forms which are 
the product of particular social and 
cultural conditions. 

(iii) Insofar as sociologists do use 
assumptions about motivation and cog- 
nition, they treat them as trivial or non- 
problematic. 

(iv) Sociologists can usually explain 
social conduct in terms-of the structure 
of situations and of the beliefs and values 
which give meaning to them; they have 
no i for theories which explain how 
social information is learned, or how it 
is selected and filtered through beliefs 
and values. 

“The critics of this view would agree 
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that social structure and culture are not 
reducible to psychology but would still 
argue the relevance of the latter for 
sociological investigation. Their argu- 
ments would be: 

1. Psychological universals may be 
adduced as necessary if not sufficient 
conditions in the explanation of social 
facts. 

2. Socially shared characteristics—i.e. 
internalized norms and values—-may 
survive the disappearance of the external 
constraints which initially produce them. 
In this case they may be treated as inde- 
pendent variables for explaining the 
emergence of new features of social struc- 
ture; this would be the argument in 
favour of the national character concept. 

One has come to think that Parsons 
supports this second view; for how else 
can one explain his concern to incorpor- 
ate o-analytic ideas into sociological 

ysis. But he provides little illustrative 
support for such a view in this volume of 
essays. He shows that the ‘superego’ is not 
the sole link between personality and 
social structure, but that the ‘ego’ also 
internalizes the norms of culture; he also 
argues that the norms which are inter- 
nalized are not merely moral prohibitions 
but cultural standards of evaluation. He 
shows that the image of the father is pro- 
duced not merely by his position within 
the family but also by his position in the 
wider social structure. Such findings tell 
us much about the formation of person- 
ality; but what do th r tell us about 
social structure? In his ion of the 
incest taboo Parsons comes nearer to ex- 
plaining structural phenomena. Thus, if 
this taboo cannot be explained at all in 
terms of instinctive horror or familiarity, 
it also cannot be explained solely in terms 
of Oedipal rivalry; for there are other 
factors. There is the need to control 
eroticism between parent and child in 
order to promote personality develop- 
ment; and there is the social need to 
promote individual motivation for extra- 
familial alliances. (On this point Parsons 
fails to meet the objections that this ‘ype 
of explanation seems to assume that 
structural consequences of exogamy are 
consciously or unconsciously r 
by those who apply the prohibition.) 

In the essay on personality develop- 
ment, Parsons argues in favour of that 
psycho-analytic school which emphasizes 
the importance of ego-development; for 
this latter results from ‘object relations 
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through identification, object cathexis 
and internalization’; all of which are 
affected by social structure. This theme 
—the necessity to sociologize psycho- 
analysis—runs through many of the 
essays; and Parsons would have it that 
Freud himself moved in this direction. 
There are those who would dispute this. 

The longest essay in this volume—and, 
for sociologists the most important—is 


that entitled ‘The Link between Char- - 


acter & Society’. It is a critical com- 
mentary on Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd, 
in which Parsons states his own views on 
American character. His argument is 
this: the supposed changes in American 
national character, as analysed by Ries- 
man, are not changes in character at all; 
they are changes in norms which ac- 
company increasing industrialization, 
bureaucratization, and urbanization. 
Distinguishing between norms and gen- 
eral value orientations—the ‘former 
specify details of conduct, whereas the 
latter merely set limits to normative 
variation by defining the preferred type 
of society for its members—Parsons 
argues that the American value-complex, 
which he terms ‘instrumental activism’, 
has not changed much over the last 
century, or more. 

All the essays in this volume, which 
deal also with illness, mental health, and 
mental illness, medical sociology, and the 
school, have been published previously 
in journals and other volumes. But each 
is an important contribution and deserves 
its place in this volume. It is a pity that 
Parsons did not also write something new 
—there is an introduction, but it says 
very little—concerning the mutual rela- 
tions between the study of personality 
and the study of social structure. For, on 
the whole, those essays which deal with 
what is psychologically problematic do 
not explain much about the workings of 
social structure; and these which are 
sociologically problematic do not draw 
on psychology. For example, Parsons 
argues that one can only fully understand 
professional etiquette and mannerisms if 
these are seen as defences against ego 
involvement which would threaten the 
relationship with the client; but one 
won whether a sociologist needs to 
know much psychology to formulate or 
to use this hypothesis. 

Since it is customary to say something 
about the Parsonian style one can assure 
the reader that he will have little diffi- 
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culty in understanding these essays al- 
though the prolixity and heavy-handed- 
ness cannot be denied. Those who dismiss 
Parsons with a few stale jokes about 
jargon are assured that he raises import- 
ant questions and provides important 
answers, Gan one say the same for his 
uninformed critics? 
P. 8. COHEN 
L. 8. E. 


Personality Assessment: a Critical Survey by 
PHILIP E, VERNON. London: Methuen, 
1964. 333 PP- 425. 

Tæ study of personality is a vital area 

where the interests of psychologists, socio- 

logists and anthropologists meet, and 
sometimes clash. In part this is due to the 
fact that social sciences other than psych- 
ology tend to have a strong penchant either 
towards psychoanalytically oriented per- 
sonality theories, or towards those em- 

phasizing that facet of personality which 

i mainly a social product. Many psych- 
ologists take a somewhat different view 
of the problem, since they cannot get 
away with broad statements about the 
characteristics of large social aggregates, 
but are faced with the task of predicting 
the behaviour of individuals in such con- 
texts as clinical or vocational situations. 
By and large, their success has been only 
moderate, in spite of the expenditure of 
enormous efforts in this sphere, reflected 
in a vast output of literature. Apart from 
its unmanageable size, much of the litera- 
ture is heavily partisan in nature, thereby 
making it hard for the non-specialist to 
gain a representative picture. 

Professor Vernon has thus rendered a 
great service by reducing this mass of 
theoretical and empirical material to an 
orderly and intelligible shape. The major 
issue dealt with is the great cleavage be- 
tween the clinical approach to personality 
with its stress on qualitative ‘understand- 
ing’, and the tough-minded and allegedly 
more scientific approach through mental 
testing. In the author’s view neither has 
proved itself decisively and reliably 
superior to the approach of the man on 
the Clapham omnibus, who is innocent 
of any theory. Whilst this verdict, from 
evidence provided in the work itself (e.g. 
in connection with vocational guidance) 
is perhaps somewhat on the pessimistic 
side, the chastening outcome of this care- 
ful examination cannot be disputed. 

The book begins with a concise sum- 
mary of contents of a kind unfashionable 
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nowadays outside official reports, yet 
which is most helpful to the student (and 
the reviewer). The first substantive part 
discusses naive perception and judg- 
ments of personality in ordinary life and 
experimental situations, and their theo- 
retical interpretation; it also contains the 
first of a series of critical evaluations of 
the interview. The second and largest 
single part comes to grips with the theo- 
retical foundations and applications of 
depth psychology in the widest sense; 
here also the notion of the ‘social self’, 
favoured by sociologists, is briefly con- 
sidered, and criticized for leaving out of 
account the “inner energizing forces’ which 
lead to selective action upon the environ- 
ment. The evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy and coun- 
selling is neatly marshalled, and the final 
conclusion is that ‘depth psychology has 
little contribution to make to assessment 
for most purposes of daily life’, though 
its value in other directions is not denied. 
Projective techniques come under close 
scrutiny, though their use in cross- 

cultural research is not specifically 
considered. 

Up to that point supporters of ‘objec- 
tive’ testing will no doubt have experi- 
enced a warm glow of satisfaction at the 
discomfiture of their opponents. How- 
ever, this is unlikely to survive the equally 
dispassionate examination of their own 
theories by someone who cannot be 
accused of lack of mathematical sophisti- 
cation. In addition to critically expound- 
ing such theories, the author considers 
the influence of ‘test-taking attitudes’ and 
the concept of validity. The last part of 
the work is devoted to more positive 
proposals for developing what appear to 
be the most promismg methods for the 
assessment of ity. 

Altogether this book offers a balanced 
and comprehensive survey, written in a 
lucid style. A large amount of empirical 
evidence is smoothly integrated with the 
theoretical discussion, so that one never 
has the all-too-common feeling of being 
bombarded with facts. Readers may dis- 
agree with particular interpretations, or 
be out of sympathy with the cautious 
critical detachment that pervades the 
book as a whole; but few will put it down 
without having gained a wider per- 
spective. 

GUSTAV JAHODA 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
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Talent and Performance by ELI GINZBERG 
and JOHN L. HERMA and Associates, 
Columbia University Press, 1964. 
ix + 265 PP. 3 375. 6d. 

The Social Context of Ambition by RALPH 
TURNER. San Francisco, Chandler 
satan Company, 1964. xv + 269 
pp. $0. 


Bora of these books are concerned with 
education, ambition, and achievement. 
Ginzberg and Herma analyse the careers 
of 342 men who had been awarded 
graduate fellowships at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the period 1944-5 and 
1950-1; Turner examines the social 
structuring of ambition among 1,352 boys 
and 1,441 girls from the senior classes of 
ten high schools in Beverly Hills and Los 
Angeles. 

The authors of Talent and Performance 
seck to isolate the extent to which educa- 
tional promise had been fulfilled by their 
respondents up to 1961. Three levels of 
achievement are related to the shaping 
of careers during the years spent at col- 
lege: the patterns of career progress; 
value orientations to careers; and work 
satisfactions. The impingement of mar- 

i (and other family commitments) 
and military service on career success are 
given special attention, with a view to 
making a concluding statement on the 
conservation of talent. All of the respond- 
ents had reached the ‘two highest rungs 
of the occupational ladder’, i.e. they were 
in professional or technical work or held 
managerial positions; and it was found 
that the more successful had married and 
started families early. Other interesting 
findings include the fact that early cry- 
stallization of occupational choice and 
good grades in graduate school are 
associated with what is called a straight 
career pattern (career progress in the 
same kind of work in one field). 

The study undertaken by Ginzberg 
and Herma is of significance only in 
descriptive and exploratory terms. Tur- 
ner’s analysis, er, is more wide- 
ranging and the author is well-sensitized 
to a number of important theoretical and 
empirical problems, notably those relat- 

to the relative significance of home, 
neighbourhood, youth culture, and refer- 
ence group in the shaping of ambition. 
Furthermore, different kinds of ambition 
are separated out—material, occupa- 
tional, educational, and an important, 
but frequently neglected, category, ‘emin- 
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ence’ ambition which is within social 
strata. The major components of Turner’s 
discussion are the process of anticipatory 
socialization and the differential signific- 
ance of class consciousness (which 1s not 
as adequately conceptualized as it ought 
to be) and prestige identification in 
affecting ambition. Thus the process 
whereby values of a particular stratum 
are adopted is of central concern; the 
case for anticipatory socialization rests 
on the confirmation of the hypothesis 
that ‘class-value’ differentiation of stud- 
ents is greater in reference to ambition 
than to family background and that cor- 
relations between values and ambition 
are greater than those between values 
and background. The conclusion reached 
is that rather than background structur- 
ing class values, which in turn might 
determine ambition, the most valid inter- 
pretation is that ambition is a variable 
intervening between background and 
class values. 

Turner prefers to utilize what he calls 
a culture-variation hypothesis, as opposed 
to a subculture hypothesis, of social class 
values. The former tends to assume a 
more or less uniform societal value 
system, and class differences are treated 
as variations on this theme. This in turn 
facilitates observations as to the relation- 
ship between stratification of origin and 
stratification of destination. Insofar as class 
consciousness is relevant to the shaping of 
ambition, it is found to be more applic- 
able to stratification of origin. However, 
amongst the young people Turner dis- 
cusses, prestige identification and value 
discrepancy are more typical than class 
consciousness and value contradiction. Thus 
youth peer groups are to be conceived as 
situations in which social differentiation 
relates to ambition and anticipatory 
socialization; and ‘the discontinuities 
which normally lead to marginality are 
moderated’ (p. 208). 

Among other variables related to am- 
bition, Turner discusses the neighbour- 
hood and finds that the effect of the low 
neighbourhood location of a school is to 
depress the ambition of students relative 
to their family background. He also adds 
a warning to sociologists studying social 
pian Saas they are probably guilty 
of ‘reinforcing the use of interstratum 
ascent as the sole measure of success’ 
(p. 209). This statement should be set 
beside the finding that eminence am- 
bition is significantly associated with 
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occupational background in low neigh- 
bourhood schools. 

In respect of the many points it raises 
for further elaboration and its general 
contribution to the study of vertical 
mobility, social stratification, education, 
and societal values Turner’s book is im- 
portant. It would have been enhanced 
by a more rigorous mode of exposition, 
but if only because it is precisely the kind 
of study which is needed to complement 
the findings of McClelland on the 
achievement motive it is worth careful 
perusal. 

ROLAND ROBERTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


The Hospitals 1800-1948 by BRIAN ABEL- 
smirH. London, Heinemann, 1964. 
xl + 514 pp. 50s. 

Tus is a useful history of hospitals in 

England and Wales from the early nine- 

teenth century to the establishment of 

the National Health Service. Poor law 
infirmaries as well as voluntary hospitals 
are considered but not mental institu- 
tions. In the preface, Abel-Smith admits 
that he has little to say about the relation- 
ship between methods of treatment and 
trends in morbidity and mortality. But 
since he claims to have studied ‘the 
changing role’ of hospitals ‘in relation to 
the needs and objectives of the medical 
profession’, it is astonishing to discover 
that nothing of significance is said about 
the development of medical education. 

One of the major functions of hospitals 

is the training of doctors and nurses: 

indeed, some hospitals were specifically 
founded to provide clinical experience 
for medical students. 

Abel-Smith makes good use of certain 
sources (the British Medical Journal, The 
Hospital, the Hospital Gazette, and some 
of the relevant parliamentary papers), 
but neglects others (the mass of pamph- 
lets, diaries, memoirs, and hospital 
records available). The sources used 
determine, to a large extent, the content 
of the book. The author concentrates on 
the prolonged debate about hospital 
care, the arguments about purposes and 
priorities. On what terms should doctors 
work in hospitals? Should consultants 
remain honorary if the patients pay? 
Should general practitioners be allowed 
to work in hospitals? What should be 
the position of the medical staff in the 
power-structure of the hospital? On what 
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financial and other terms should patients 
of different sorts be admitted to hospital? 
Should only the destitute be allowed free 
medical treatment? Who should have the 
right to select patients for admission, 
those who subscribe to the charity, the 
doctors who work there, or the general 
practitioners? How should hospitals be 
managed and financed? Should they be 
under the control of local authorities or 
the central government? Should the 
public pay through friendly societies and 
insurance companies or via taxation? 
These are the questions which poor law 
guardians, hospital governors, doctors, 
and politicians argued about during 
these 150 years: a summary and analysis 
. of their debates fill most of the 500 pages 
of this book.- 

The Hospitals is subtitled ‘a study in 
social administration’: it is certainly not 
a study in sociology. Reference is fre- 
quently made to the public controversies 
and parliamentary battles which were 
fought out over crucial issues, but little 
is done to clarify what exactly was the 
range of interests involved, how these 
were aligned, and how the resulting con- 
figuration of forces determined the speci- 
_ fic form of policy adopted. Much is said 
about changing modes of thought and 
opinion, but there is little attempt to 
show how changing social conditions 
demonstrated the inadequacy and irrele- 
vance of old conceptions and forced men 
to adopt new attitudes and values. Nor 
is there any appreciation of the fact that 
in order to understand correctly the ex- 
perience of England, it is necessary to 
compare it with that of other countries 
such as Germany and the United States. 
Above all, there is no systematic theo- 
retical model in terms of which events 
could be elucidated and explained. 
Where explanation is attempted, it is of 
a purely ad hoc kind. Throughout the 
book numerous kinds of ‘factors’ are sug- 
gested but no effort is made to show how 
exactly they operated, how they are 
related to one another, or how they might 
be ordered on different levels of analysis. 
Nonetheless, this book does contain some 
empirical material which will prove use- 
ful to whoever ventures to write a socio- 
logical study of the development of hos- 
pitals in England during the period 
1800-1948. 

3. W. F. HOLLOWAY 
UNIVERSITY CF LEICESTER 
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Social Casework, Principles and Practice by 
NOEL TAMS. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964. 248 pp. 255. 


‘Caseworkers are coming to appreciate 
more clearly the complex structure of 
their discipline’ writes Mr. Timms and 
proceeds to examine the elements in this 
complexity and test his findings against 
case material from different settings. The 
method of organization is central to the 
argument of the book because the author 
sees the function and significance of the 
agency in which the worker is occupied 
as essentially related to the need of the 
client and making a third vital factor in 
the relationship of client and worker. 
Thus, he defines casework as ‘work on 
cases, guided by certain principles, and 
use of knowledge and human relations 
skills, with the object of fulfilling the 
function of a particular agency’. The 
caseworker is both practising a profes- 
sional skill and serving the community— 
the skill is not an end, but a means to 
achieve creative help for the client. 

This placing of the agency in society is 
as important as the placing of the worker 
in the agency, and there are helpful 
chapters on available psychological and 
social knowledge which can be used to 
‘deepen and widen the worker’s intuition 
concerning the relation between person- 
ality and society’. The necessary know- 
ledge of society is defined as having three 
elements—knowledge of social condi- 
tions, policy, and services; of institutions, 
and of sociological concepts and theories. 
Clearly no social worker can function 
adequately without awareness of the first 
group and its impact on each client, and 
it becomes clear also that understanding 
of the inner dynamics of individuals is 
deepened by knowledge of the second and 
third. The discussion of role theory and 
its potential in diagnosis illustrates this. 

The heart of the complex is the rela- 
tionship between client and worker and 
this is explored theoretically and in 
material taken from five fields of case- 
work—its nature and possibilities and the 
ways it has been used in the past and 
present. The great help received from 
psychoanalytical concepts creates a tend- 
ency to see this relationship as optimally 
concerned with interpretative and in- 
sight-giving communication, but more 
attention is now being paid to other 
methods of communication and accept- 
ance both verbal and non-verbal. As yet 
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equal thought has not been given to the 
values which sanction the process. The 
author formulates helpful questions about 
freedom and self determination, respect 
for the individual and belief in the possi- 
bility of betterment for him and society. 
Finally, what do social work and the 
worker represent in society—stability? 
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reform? resolution of conflict? Mr. Timms 
concludes that. the occupation of social 
workers is ‘more of a discourse than the 
application of techniques, a moral as 
much as a scientific discipline’ and him- 
self makes a considerable contribution to 
the discourse. 
REGINA ALLEN 
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SOME EFFECTS OF SUPERVISORY 
STYLE: A SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


Earl Hopper* 


INTRODUCTION 


Te STUDY is based on a replication, in an English factory 
and under controlled structural conditions, of an American 
laboratory investigation of some effects of supervisory styles. 1 
Its main objectives are to expand the analytical system used in the 
American investigation and to formulate certain generalizations which 
apply to a variety of group situations. I therefore regard it as an effort 
primarily in general sociology and only secondarily in industrial 
sociology. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


1, In reviewing the literature on supervisory behaviour and some of 
its effects, Day and Hamblin found that, in both field and laboratory 
studies, the strength of the relationships between supervisory styles and 
the dependent variables, productivity, job satisfaction, and morale, 
varied considerably.? They attempted to bring together these previous 
findings by suggesting a set of hypotheses based on a modified version 
of the frustration-aggression hypothesis? and by introducing a new 
variable, the self-esteem of the worker. 

Day and Hamblin conceptualized two continua of supervisory styles. 
One ranged from ‘close’ to ‘anomic’; the other from ‘punitive’ to ‘non- 
punitive’.4 For purposes of their experiment, they operationalized ‘close’ 
and ‘general’ supervision—the latter being on the continuum of ‘close’ 
to ‘anomic’ supervision—and punitive and non-punitive supervision: 


(i) Close supervision. ‘For purposes of measurement this is conceptualized as 
one end of the continuum that describes the degree to which a supervision 
specifies the roles of the subordinates and checks up to see that they com- 
ply with the . . . (role definitions).’ 

(ii) General supervision, ‘This involves a moderate number of specifications 
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and check ups, at least enough to let the workers know what they are 

supposed to do.’ 

(iti) Punitive supervision. This is a supervisory style in which ‘a supervisor 

enforces work specifications or rules by aggressing against those subordinates 

who depart from or violate the rules’. 

(iv) Non-punitive supervision. This refers to a slightly ‘distant’ or disinterested 

posture characterized by the absence of either rewards or punishments.’ 
Productivity was conceptualized by the two authors as potentially 

aggressive behaviour. And, in a carefully controlled laboratory ex- 

periment, they tested the following hypotheses: 

(i) Close and/or punitive styles of supervision will be experienced as frustrat- 

ing by the workers. 

(ii) When the workers are frustrated there will be an ‘increase in the amount 

of verbal aggression towards the supervisor, a decrease in productivity, an 

increase in dissatisfaction with the work situation, (and) an increase in 

verbal aggression tcward co-workers’. 

(iii) But these forms! of aggression will be less frequent, less intense, or 

possibly absent when the workers’ self-esteem is high. 


In other words they hypothesized that any form of supervision which 
frustrated the workers would cause them to behave aggressively; * but the 
degree to which a given form of supervision would be experienced as 
frustrating depended on self-esteem.” The hypotheses were confirmed 
with the exception of those involving displaced aggression and the one 
stressing the importance of self-esteem under conditions of punitive 
supervision. 

2. In a previous work on aggression, Hamblin had made a noteable 
and comprehensive statement on the several stages in the frustration- 
ageression sequence.® It is, therefore, somewhat surprising that in their 
experimental study Day and Hamblin include aggressive feelings (‘in- 
stigation to aggression’) among the other indices of aggression itself, 
rather than treating it as the principal intervening variable between 
frustration and the occurrence of aggression. It is possible, however, to 
utilize parts of Hamblin’s statements of the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis for making further refinements in our understanding of the 
effects of supervisory behaviour. 

Firstly, one can usefully expand their analytical system. By omitting 
the intervening variable from the sequence ‘frustration-aggressive 
feelings-aggression’ Day and Hamblin appear to suggest that variations 
in aggressive behaviour are controlled only by the intensity of the 
frustrating agent and by the self-esteem of the workers. I think, how- 
ever, that workers may feel aggressive yet neither verbalize nor act out 
their feelings. Aggressive feelings probably become relevant fer the 
group in so far as they erupt into manifest aggression, and this they may 
do only under special conditions. Further, although any form of super- 
vision has a frustration potential, whether or not it becomes frustrating 
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depends on how the workers perceive it. Along with individual varia- 
tions in self-esteem, workers in a group may define supervisory behaviour 
differently in different situations, Moreover, variations in structural 
conditions, which may influence these sequences and which Day and 
Hamblin have not controlled, may have caused spurious relationships to 
appear. In short, it is crucial to specify some of the structural variables 
which affect the applicability of their psychological hypothesis. 

Secondly, it would be prudent to examine the extent to which Day 
and Hamblin’s findings should be generalized. In order to proceed with 
rigour and parsimony, they conceptualized the work group as being 
constrained only by those factors which they explicitly regarded as part 
of the task structure.® Although this aided them in discovering patterns 
of covariation among their experimental variables, it made their 
generalizations to real industrial work groups highly indiscriminate, If 
one does wish to generalize from an experimental situation, one must 
first consider certain ‘givens’, i.e. basic structural constraints by which 
the laboratory sample differs from most real work groups.?° 

A consideration of Day and Hamblin’s laboratory sample?! suggests 
that it was undifferentiated with respect to variations in social class and 
previous work experience. Nor did it allow them to ask such questions 
as: Why have the women come to work? Are they mothers? Have they 
returned to a job previously left at marriage? Is this their first job? What 
do their husbands do? Where are their children? What are their wages? 
In other words, what are the structural conditions under which the 
psychological hypothesis becomes relevant for sociological study? 

It is true that Day and Hamblin’s findings do not differ markedly 
from those of some American studies which have used working class 
samples in industrial settings.2* But in most cases, important structural 
variables, such as mobility opportunities, normative expectations to 
authority and to the expression of emotions, or combinations of these, 
have not been controlled.1# And although variations in the social com- 
position of an American sample may not be important, certainly infer- 
ences to other societies are hardly justified. The apparent consistency of 
American findings, therefore, does not eliminate the need for structural 
analysis of work groups, particularly in other countries. f 

In sum, such a study as that by Day and Hamblin must be viewed as 
an advance, but decidedly an inconclusive one. I have none the less 
made use of it as a starting point for my own investigation. 


SUPERVISORY STYLES AND NORMATIVE EXPECTATIONS 


It ig a general principle that frustration is directly related to incon- 
gruity between expectations and experience of a given event in a 
specific context.14 It follows that close and/or punitive supervision 
will not be frustrating unless it violates the subordinates’ normative 
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expectations. To understand, then, the effects of variations in supervisory 
- styles—that is, to account for their frustrating quality—it is necessary to 

know the subordinates’ normative expectations of authority. It is also 

relevant to know under what conditions these expectations vary. 

1. Normative expectations of authority influence the way in which a 
supervisory style will be perceived. By normative expectations of 
authority I here refer to that degree of asymmetry in the authority 
relationship between subordinates and their supervisor which is deemed 
acceptable and appropriate by the actors involved: in short, how they 
think that power should be distributed and exercised in a specific situa- 
tion. This can be considered either from the viewpoint of the subordin- 
ates or that of their supervisor. They need not agree, and to the extent 
that their assessments differ, the chances of conflict will be higher. In 
this discussion, however, I am primarily concerned with the viewpoint 
of the subordinates.15 

Within the context of the occupational role in the industrial work 
groups, it is, then, useful to know how receptive the subordinates think 
they ought to be to a given form of supervision. In this connection, one 
can think of a continuum which ranges from complete ‘receptivity’ to 
complete ‘rejectivity’. At one extreme the subordinates are willing to 
tolerate a large amount of supervisory control; at the other, they nor- 
matively reject any encroachments on their attempt to maximize their 
own control over their work roles.1¢ 

Between these extremes there is a range of norms of conditional and 
negotiable acceptance of supervisory control. Norms in this range rule 
that subordinates should be receptive as long as certain of their condi- 
tions are met. ‘Their acceptance hinges on a delicate bargain which has 
been formally and informally struck and maintained between the 
subordinates and the supervisor. These norms demand explicitly or 
tacitly, that the supervisor perform his tasks in such a manner that the 
subordinates can maximize the types of satisfactions they want most 
from the system, with respect, for example, to advancement, money, 
rest periods, the length of the working week, and, indeed, with respect 
to such a crucial matter as the supervisory style itself. The maintenance 
of the bargain will depend on a number of contingencies. If aspirations 
should rise out of proportion to earnings, if earnings themselves should 
fall, or if the supervisor’s behaviour were not helpful in enabling the 
subordinates to maintain their self-esteem, they might become less 
receptive to his authority.17 

2. Normative expectations of authority need not be constant for all 
situations in which a person might participate in a subordinate role. In 
studying how normatively receptive the subordinates are to a,given 

“supervisory experience, it is necessary, therefore, to specify the context of 
the task, the completion of which requires supervision. It is true that the 
evidence on this problem is not wholly conclusive. Some studies suggest 
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that being a subordinate in an occupational role has an all-pervasive 
consequence such that the occupant is constrained to take analogous 
subordinate roles whenever superordinates or their surrogates are 
present. 18 

But there is sufficient evidence from other studies to indicate that this 
is not always the case. 

A person might take a subordinate role in a work group, for example, 
but refuse it in a local political group.” Or a foreman in a factory might 
refuse to perform a similar role in a group which forms spontaneously 
in response to a street corner accident. A person who is a leader in the _ 
classroom may be a follower on the athletic field. More precisely, ex- 
periments on leadership confirm that the same person is rarely both a 
task and a popular leader, particularly in the same situation.’ In the 
discussion which follows, the context to be taken as given will be the 
work group in an industrial setting. 

Normative expectations of authority, however, are not affected by 
the context of task situation alone. They are also products of previous 
life experience both in occupational and non-occupational roles, 
particularly in so far as they have determined or have been affected by 
the subordinates’ social class situation. One of the most important 
sources of variation in normative expectations of authority would, there- 
fore, be the social class of the subordinate. ?1 

3. I hypothesize that middle class subordinates will be less receptive 
to close and/or punitive supervision than their working class counter- 
parts, and, hence, will be more easily and frequently frustrated by these 
supervisory styles. I shall now indicate how my analysis of the relevant 
literature has led me to formulate this hypothesis. 

If one postulates that the subordinates’ satisfaction with the authority 
system and their position in it is a direct function of their social class 
and the text context, and if, further, one takes the evidence regarding 
their degree of satisfaction with the first two dimensions as a pointer to 
their likely expectations of authority, then the following paradigm pro- 
vides a useful framework for the systematic interpretation of that 
evidence: 
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Cell 1—which refers to a high degree of satisfaction with both the 
authority system and position in it—is likely to represent those sub- 
ordinates who accept and conform completely to their subordinate 
roles. These subordinates enter the system fully recognizing that their 
rewards will be commensurate with their position and worth. They 
think of themselves as requiring supervision, and they consider it the 
supervisor’s duty to exercise authority. Their main source of satisfaction 
from the supervisory relationship Żs the honour which accrues from the 
association with a person of higher status. One can call this a ‘tradi- 
tional’ orientation to work, particularly likely to exist in a society with 
a rigid status system, and one can hypothesize that it is inversely related 
to susceptibility to frustration from supervisory behaviour; and, further, 
that the working class in England is more likely than the middle class 
to be characterized by its vestiges. 

As economic opportunities increase, however, and the rigidity of 
traditional status systems slowly g:ves way, workers who once believed 
their stations to be permanent and legitimate begin to regard them as 
legitimate only in so far as they need not be permanent. This develop- 
ment has several implications. A growing number of workers will begin 
their careers in cell 4—which refers to low satisfaction with both the 
authority system and their position in it—and they will thereby in- 
crease the pressure on ‘traditional’ warkers to follow suit. An increasing 
number of ‘traditionally’ oriented workers are likely, then, to move from 
cell 1 to cell 4. More workers with better than average education may 
enter the system in cell 2—which refers to high satisfaction with the 
authority system and low satisfaction with the position in it; but many 
of the working class subordinates in cell 2 are likely to find themselves 
in cell 4 before the end of their careers. By whatever route subordinates 
do enter cell 4, however, they are likely to be normatively receptive to 
supervisory authority—though less so than the subordinates in cell 1; 
but why this should be the case might be traced to the following con- 
siderations. 23 

Essentially thesame pressures that cause the traditional workers, those 
who are in cell 1, to become disenchanted with the system and their 
position, also affect the ‘modern’ workers, the subordinates who have 
arrived in cell 4. One can ask these subordinates: what do you expect 
from work? Why do you come to work?; and their consistent responses 
to these questions are revealing. Subsistence is a pressing concern for 
them and they are expected to obtain gainful employment as soon as 
possible. Their life experience at home and in school does not prepare 
them for jobs which offer other than economic rewards. Working class 
occupations increasingly require little skill, and even this can be learned 
in a short time on the job. ‘Responsibility’ has been removed to super- 
visory roles or else to the ‘machines’ with their highly skilled engineers. 
‘Dignity’ ceases to depend on having a high degree of control over one’s 
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work role. These subordinates are likely to be relatively unconcerned 
with the social prerogatives of their occupational roles, e.g. ‘meeting 
new people’, ‘developing potentials’, ‘taking responsibility’, ‘being 
creative’, ‘working in a friendly atmosphere’, getting the approval of 
line officers. 

But having rejected the system and their own place in it, they redefine 
their attachment to the system and make an instrumental adjustment 
to their place within it. They will use the system for their own purposes 
and will endure its discomforts as long as their own terms can be met. 
As long as they can obtain what they consider to be a just reward for 
their efforts, they will co-operate more or less with their supervisor and 
will remain within the system. 

Their positions will, in a sense, become ‘ritualized’, but not in the 
same way as in the case, for example, of a bank clerk. Their tasks are so 
obviously menial and far removed from the decision-making behaviour 
of management that they become ‘ritualized’ in the sense of ‘rigid’ and 
‘repetitive’ rather than ‘sacred’. But, in effect, a type of ‘sanctity’ 
characterizes their work routines, which reduces their cognitive involve- 
ment with the tasks. Events at work are kept separate from those at 
home to a much higher degree than in the middle class. And as long as 
the supervisor does not interfere in their routine or break his bargain, 
they are likely to be relatively less concerned with what he does. 

The working class subordinate, then, whether he be ‘traditional’ and, 
hence, completely receptive to supervisory authority, or ‘modern’ and, 
hence, conditionally receptive, is likely to be less frustrated by close 
and/or punitive supervision than his middle class counterpart. On the 
one hand he will take his supervisory experience as appropriate to his 
status and on the other he will insulate himself against it. 

I shall now refer to those subordinates who are mobility oriented. 
They are typical members of cell 2, which represents high satisfaction 
with the system and low satisfaction with the position in it. This cell 
includes middle class subordinates and also some of the ‘modern’ 
aspiring workers. These subordinates are likely to be more concerned 
with supervisory behaviour than those in cell 1 and cell 4; they are 
likely to be quite sensitive to and easily frustrated by it. 

There are important differences in the orientations of the different 
classes to social mobility. The middle class cultural system emphasizes 
the possibility ofindividual mobility, success through achievement, perse- 
verance in the face of blocks, the reality of egalitarianism, and advance- 
ment as more desirable than security.?4 This is contrasted with working 
class normativesystems which encourage collective rather thanindividual 
mobiljty, particularly in the sense of maintaining a collective bargaining 
instrument even if it is to be used for individual improvement.*® 

Middle class occupational tasks require a wide range of diffuse skills, 
particularly those ambiguous social skills which make some people more 
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. suitable than others for front office work. And though they are not 
always concerned with the manipulation of ideas and people rather than 
of things, they nevertheless may provide, even in the case of fairly 
routine clerical work, a feeling of involvement with the management 
process.*¢ It is true that as lower white collar tasks become more and 
more automated and require less skill, they will be increasingly difficult 
to distinguish from working class ones. This development may encourage 
an orientation to work which in some respects resembles that of working 
class members of cell 4.2?” But at the same time it has high-lighted the 
importance of some of the traditional distinctions between the working 
and middle class occupations. At present there isstill too great a difference 
between the mobility opportunity objectively available to blue and 
white collar workers to have eliminated the differences in their re- 
spective expectations of the work experience, 

The middle class employee is likely to assume that the system he 
enters works essentially in his favour and that he can better his own 
position by working within its rules; and in this way both he and the 
firm will benefit. A member of cell 2 will probably feel a sense of height- 
ened competition with co-workers for the favouritism of his superordin- 
ate. His ties with other subordinates are tenuous, particularly with those 
who are also anxious to advance. He may aspire to his supervisor’s job. 
And as long as he does not overconform to the middle class achievement 
norm and thereby become an ‘eager beaver’, he will probably receive 
and become dependent upon the praise of his supervisor. He is, there- 
fore, likely to experience his relationship to his supervisor in a highly 
personal way. Since this relationship is most important in determining 
his future advancement in the firm, he is probably quite concerned with, 
sensitive to, and easily frustrated by supervisory behaviour, and norma- 
tively rejective to an excess of it. 

Aspiring subordinates, however, are more often than not unsuccessful 
in satisfying their aspirations. This‘is true not only of the middle class 
striver but also of those aspiring manual workers who have internalized 
some of the middle class orientations discussed above and who wish to 
cross the manual—non-manual line. When it appears to either the work- 
ing class or middle class striver that he will be unable to rise above his 
present unsatisfactory achievement level, there are a number of alterna- 
tive forms of instrumental adjustment available to him.** Both classes of 
subordinates probably begin their adjustment by vicariously channelling 
their former personal mobility aspirations into the achievement of their 
children. But the working class striver is then likely to adjust in the 
direction of cell 4, a situation characterized by opting out of the system. 
The middle class striver is more likely to move to cell 3, one of ‘rityalism’ 
in the sense in which Merton used the term, and which is characterized 
by low satisfaction with the system and high satisfaction with the 
position in it. E 
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The middle class subordinates in cell 3 take their job requirements as 
though they were the ends of the dominant system, thereby identifying 
their personal occupational goals with what are means for those who 
are dominant in the system. Even though they are essentially dissatisfied 
with the system, the manifest acceptance of the ritualist’s own place 
within it results in a tacit confirmation of the existing authority struc- - 
ture. This type of subordinate is one of the main sources of support for 
the system, providing strength and stability. As long as the firm does not 
meet with externally caused crises or does not require a large dose of 
innovation from within, they will be highly valued employees. But they 
will be very much concerned with the manner in which they are super- 
vised. Like members of cell 2, they are likely to be normatively rejective 
of and easily frustrated by close and/or punitive supervision. 

In sum, the same degree of ‘closeness’ and/or ‘punitiveness’ in super- 
vision will probably be less frustrating to the working class employee, 
most likely to be in cells 1 or 4, than to his middle class counterpart, 
most likely to be in cells 2 or 3. 


SELF-ESTEEM 


Given that normative expectations of authority are a basic structural 
control, it is reasonable to hypothesize that variations in subordinates’ 
self-esteem should influence their experience of supervisory behaviour as 
more or less frustrating. But in contrast to Day and Hamblin’s treat- 
ment of this variable, I do not consider it to be a constant and personal 
quality which remains fixed regardless of changes in the social context. 
I think it can vary from high to low in different situations. Nor is a 
given degree of self-esteem important in controlling frustration unless 
one feels that one ought to be more highly esteemed by others in a given 
situation than one actually is. One can define this variable, as Day and 
Hamblin do, as ‘the personal estimation of the degree to which one’s 
presentation of self is creditable and successful,’; but one should add, 
within the constraints of a given social context. 

A person can have different amounts of self-esteem in different con- 
texts. When self-esteem is low, one’s self image will be more vulnerable 
to the threats of supervisory behaviour. But the relevance of self-esteem 
is determined by whether the work situation is deemed important. Since 
task performance in working class occupational roles neither requires 
much self-esteem nor offers scope for its development, even ‘traditional’ 
workers probably do not depend highly on the work role to support 
their self image.®® Middle class occupational roles, however, often 
require a certain amount of self-esteem as well as provide greater 
opportunities for its development.** Most recruits to such jobs are al- 
ready normatively oriented to the importance of work for their self 
image. 
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I would therefore hypothesize that a scale for self-esteemadministered . 
to workers on the job would show that working class subordinates have 
a lower range of self-esteem and less variation within that range thando 
their middle class counterparts. Although, in general, the higher the 
self-esteem, the less threatening and, therefore, the less frustrating the 
supervisory behaviour to the subordinates, when the workers accept a 
low level of self-esteem as appropriate for themselves in a given context, 
minor variations around that level will not be inversely related to the 
ease with which they become frustrated.: In other words, the import- 
ance of the psychological variable, self-esteem, is likely to be determined 
by the sociological variable, the constraints of the normative expecta- 
tions of authority. 


AGGRESSION: INTERAQTIONAL AND NORMATIVE CONTROLS 


According to the substantial evidence which supports the frustration- 
aggression law, aggressive feelings always follow frustration. In the same 
way that frustration does not always follow a potentially frustrating 
experience, however, aggression probably does not necessarily follow 
the arousal of aggressive feelings. Both interactional and normative- 
variables are likely to control the latter sequence. 

1. In the first instance one should note the structure of the task 
itself. If a worker is dependent on his supervisor for scarce knowledge, 
skills, or goods, then it is only prudent for him to inhibit the aggressive 
feelings which the supervisor’s behaviour may. induce.?? Method of 
payment is another variable which may determine the likelihood and 
pattern with which production is used as an aggressive weapon. If 
subordinates are paid on a piece-work basis, for example, then their 
productivity variations cut with a two-edged blade. Frustration under 
piece-work conditions may not erupt into lowered productivity as 
quickly as it might under other methods of payment, although evidence 
suggests that workers do frequently subordinate their wage considera- 
tions to other needs.33 

In general, then, I would hypothesize that to the extent to which the 
supervisor is not directly involved in the task and that his subordinates 
do not directly need him, his subordinates’ aggressive feelings will more 
easily and frequently erupt into aggressive behaviour. 

2. Possibly even more important are the subordinates’ conceptions of 
‘propriety’ or ‘good manners’ on their own part. This is not just a 
consciously manipulated set of constraints on aggressive feelings, for it 
reflects the totality of constraining experiences which surrounds the 
subordinates in both their work roles and extra work lives. ‘Magners’, 
in other words, may refer not only to controlling one’s temper with a 
boss or supervisor but also with someone who is your ‘better’.*4 

Manners of subordinate groups vary with ethnic and social class 
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composition. In general, however, there are national folkways which 
constrain most of the members of the society. In England, for example, 
there is an emphasis on self-restraint in all social classes, particularly 
regarding the interactions between the classes. Inhibiting one’s feelings 
in the presence of outsiders is appropriate behaviour, and functions as 
a useful offensive device in interpersonal conflict. This is apparent from 
the way in which, for example, industrial bargainings, sporting events, 
political debates, are conducted. This normative orientation probably 
inhibits aggressive feelings—which may be equally as intense as, for 
example, those occurring under similar conditions in America—from 
becoming manifest aggression. 

The degree of suppression of feelings is, thus, another normative 
variable brought from the total society to the work group. It will, in 
addition to the international requirements of the task and the inter- 
actional aspects of the task context, control the strength of the frustra- 
tion-aggression hypothesis. There will probably be less difference in the 
amounts of aggression between the two classes of subordinates previously 
discussed than in the amounts of their aggressive feelings. And in general 
there may be a minimum of aggression even when aggressive feelingsrun 


high. 


A TEST CASE?’ 


A test case for research is the growing number of married women who 
return to work after their last child has begun school. Whether married 
women return to lower white collar jobs or manual jobs, both are more 
likely than their husbands to be sensitive to supervisory behaviour. This 
is probably best understood in terms of at least two normative orienta- 
tions which influence the expectations that such women generally have 
of their new work roles. Firstly, they do not expect the same rate of pay 
that a man might get for comparable work; secondly, in most cases, the 
husband is already in the role of ‘bread-winner’, and, therefore, the 
woman can usually be more concerned with comprehensive social 
rewards for her efforts. Regardless, then, of social class differences, 
married women who return to work as subordinates are likely to be 
more concerned than the average worker with, for example, pleasant 
working conditions, lack of pressure for productivity, the chance to 
work with friendly people, good relations with the supervisor. They are 
therefore likely to be more easily frustrated by close and/or punitive 
supervision than their male counterparts. 

In a sense using women as subjects for an experiment is not a ‘con- 
servative’ strategy. It should be relatively easier to produce frustration 
in women by varying supervisory style than it would be in men. But if 
it turns out that many women are more willing to accept close super- 
vision as part of their work role, particularly if it comes from men, and 
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despite their relative improvement in status in most industrial societies, 
and if this should outweigh their probable greater concern with such 
non-economic variables as supervisory style, then using women will in 
fact be a ‘conservative’ strategy with respect to the frustration-aggres- 
sion hypotheses. 

Evidence suggests that taking women as subjects would maximize the 
differences in normative receptivity between the two social classes, and 
thus provide a basis for using a comparative method in an experiment. 
For example, working class women will probably have internalized 
similar orientations to work and mobility as their husbands, but they 
will also be more traditional in their concern for status requirements 
generally and rules of deference specifically. They are not likely to have 
much personal ambition, apart from supplementing the family purse, 
which probably induced them to go to work in the first place. Lower 
middle class women probably do not return to work with aspirations for 
advancement either, but they are nonetheless constrained by middle 
class orientations. They will probably want to be treated as though they ° 
could advance if only they would show the desire and initiative. Women 
in an insecure middle class status would also want an abundance of 
respect from their supervisors, if only to distinguish themselves from 
their working class counterparts. They are probably more oriented 
towards the striking of informal bargains with their superordinates over 
supervisory styles, and, thus, willing to give deference only in return for 
the appropriate social reward from the supervisor. 

Both classes of women, then, in England, are likely to be more sensi- 
tive than their husbands to supervisory behaviour; but the working 
class women are likely to be more receptive to supervisory authority 
than their middle class counterparts, and, hence, less easily frustrated. 
In the second part of this study I shall discuss the findings of my ex- 
perimental investigation, carried out in a factory employing large num- 
bers of women, of the problem set out in this article, and in terms of the 
following propositions: 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSITIONS 


I should like to make explicit the hypotheses implied in the preceding 
sections. The crucial problem is to expand the analytical system of the 
psychological variables, frustration, aggressive feelings, aggression, and 
self-esteem, by including the structural variables, normative expecta- 
tions of authority and the normative expression of emotions. 

(i) Close and/or punitive supervision are not frustrating in them- 
selves but will become frustrating when they violate the subordinates’ 
normative expectations of authority. 

(ii) The less traditional and the more conditional the subordinates’ 
normative expectations of authority, the smaller the range of deviation 
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from their conception of ideal supervisory behaviour which they can 
tolerate without becoming frustrated. And given conditional receptivity, 
it is more likely that supervisory behaviour itself will be included in the 
subordinate-supervisor bargain. The greater the inclusion of supervisory 
behaviour, the less the subordinates will allow the supervisor to behave 
closely and/or punitively without themselves becoming frustrated. 

(iii) Middle class subordinates are more likely than their working 
class counterparts to find a given degree of punitive and/or class super- 
vision frustrating. When working class subordinates are frustrated, they 
are likely to define their frustration as a group grievance; consequently, 
the resulting malaise may be more widespread than in the case of 
middle class subordinates where individual variations are likely to be 
more important. 

(iv) If the subordinates deem their work roles important to their self 
images, then the higher their self-esteem within the task context, the 
more they can tolerate violations of their ideal conception of super- 
visory propriety over and above the limits of sensitivity already estab- 
lished by their normative expectations of authority. 

(v) The middle class subordinates’ self images are more likely ilian 
those of their working class counterparts to depend on their work roles. 
Consequently variations in self-esteem will influence the frustration of 
the middle class subordinates more than they will that of the working 
class. 

(vi) The greater the frustration, the greater the aggressive feelings 
towards the supervisor and/or his surrogates, as well as towards the task 
and productivity; also, the greater the frustration, the more likely that 
aggressive feelings will be displaced onto the co-workers, 

vii) Assuming at least that the subordinates do not require special 
goods or services from their supervisor and that they are not working on 
any form of piece-work payment, then the degree to which their norma- 
tive orientation to the expression of emotions is suppressive will deter- 
mine the degree to which they manifest their aggressive feelings in 
aggressive behaviour, such as in heightened verbal aggression, increased 
verbalization of dissatisfaction with the job, or lowered productivity. 

(viii) The working class and middle class subordinates in England 
are both likely to have a suppressive normative orientation to the ex- 
pression of emotions, such that no differences may be found between 
the two classes in respect of the degree to which they manifest their 
aggressive feelings in aggressive behaviour—even though the strength 
of their feelings may differ. 
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NOTES 


1Y am indebted to my former col- 
leagues in the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Leicester end to my 
colleagues at Cambridge University for 
helpful comments on an earlier draft 
of this article. 

2 See R. C. Day and R. L. Hamblin, 
‘Some Effects of Close and Punitive 
Styles of Supervision’, 4JS, March 

-1g64. Iam referring to this study in 
the course of my article. I shall omit 
further footnotes. For my replication I 
was able to use a mimeographed version 
of it. I should also refer here to an earlier 
participant observation study of a work 
group in a cement factory in Midwestern 
United States in which Hamblin him- 
self found that productivity, job-satis- 
faction, and morale were negatively 
related to punitive as opposed to non- 
punitive supervision. See R. L. Hamblin, 
‘Punitive and Non-Punitive Supervision’, 
Secial Problems, Spring 1964. 

3N. E. Miller, ‘The Frustration- 
Aggression Hypothesis’, Psychological Re- 
visw, XLVIII, 1941, pp. 337-42- 

4 I would suggest two modifications to 
this conceptualization. The situation 
which they referred to as ‘anomic super- 
vision’ should in effect be called No 

:percision. ‘Anomic supervision’ could 
refer, for example, to that situation in 
which the supervisor is uncertain of his 
supervisory role or in which his super- 

‘vision had lost its regulating power. 
Again, the opposite extreme cf ‘punitive 
supervision’ is ing supervision. 
This refers to the reinforcing of this de- 
sired behaviour by rewarding the sub- 
ordinates when they comply with the 
rules, by the use, for example, of bonuses. 

5 Despite some of the limitations of 
these definitions, I have used them as 
convenient pointers for the discussion 
which. follows. 

6 The effects of punitive and close 
supervision may be the same because 
both are frustrating, although punitive 
supervision involves the intentional use 
af aggression ‘to gain the compliance of 
subordinates’, 

7 On the basis of Goffman’s work they 
argued that the higher the subordinates’ 
self-esteem, the less concerned they 
would be to preserve their ‘fronts’, and, 
hence, the greater their ability to with- 
stand i behavicur which 
Gireafened their ‘self images’ without 


becoming frustrated. See E. Goffman, 
The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life, 
New York, 1959. 

8 R. L. Hamblin et al., ‘Interference- 
Aggression Law’, Sociometry, Spring 1963. 

® Of course it is difficult to delineate 
the work situation from other aspects 
of the community. For one suggestive 
attempt, however, see a study of miners 
in a Yorkshire village by H. Dennis, F. 
Henriques, and C. Slaughter, Coal in 
Our Life, 1956, and also see B. B. Berger, 
Working Class Suburb: a Study of Auto 
Workers in Suburbia, Berkeley, 1960. 

10 Many laboratory sociologists think 
that their experiments are conducted in 
a ‘neutral context’. They fail to under- 
stand that a laboratory is a very special 
type of context, but much different from 
most of those to which one would want 
to infer laboratary findings. For ex- 
ample, subjects may well be more objec- 
tive in a laboratory experiment, a point 
some sociologists claim in support of 
their generalizations from these experi- 
ments; but I would argue that this itself 
is an indication that the laboratory is a 
special source of constraints. 

11 Twenty-four groups of 4 women 
each, recruited from undergraduate 
classes and dormitories at Washington 
University. They were all between the 
ages of 17 and 1g and were either fresh- 
men or sophomores. 

14 See in particular D. Katz, N. 
Maccoby, S. Gurin, and Lucretia G. 
Floor, Productivity, Supervision, and Morale 
among Railroad Workers, Ann Arbor, 1951; 
and D. Katz, N. Maccoby, and Nancy 
C. Morse, Productivity, Superoision and 
Morale in an Office Situation, Part I, 1950. 
For the most recent and comprehensive 
bibliography of relevant studies, see 
Jean René Tréanton and Jean-Daniel 
Reynaud, ‘Industrial Sociology 1951—62: 
A French report and bibliography’, 
Current Sociology, vol. XII, no. 2, 1963-4. 

13 This point is made in Robert Dubin, 
George C. Homans, Floyd G. Mann and 
Delbert C. Miller, Leadership and Pro- 
ductivity, San Francisco, 1964. See also 
R. Dubin, ‘Industrial Workers’ Worlds: 
A Study of the ‘‘Central Life Interests” 
of Industrial Workers’, Social Problems, 
3, January 1956; Orville Collins, Mel- 
ville Dalton, and Donald Roy, ‘Restric- 
tion of Output and Social Clearage in 
Industry’, Applied Anthropology, 5, Summer 
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1946; and Donald Roy, ‘Quota Restric- 
tion and Goldbricking in a Machine 
Shop’, AJS, vol. LVII, March 1952. 

14 One can distinguish two types of 
expectations: realistic or anticipatory 
and normative. It may be assumed that 
there will be a minimum of incongruity 
between actual supervisory experience 
and anticipations of supervisory ex- 
perience in most work groups most of 
the time. In other words, assuming 
‘stability’ to be usual, there will be high 
congruity between actual supervisory ex- 
perience and anticipations, and also 
normative expectations. When past ex- 
perience has been inadequate or incon- 
sistent, however, subordinates are unable 
to form their anticipations with confi- 
dence. Particularly under such condi- 
tions, frustration will probably be 
strongly related to incongruity between 
experience and normative expectations. 
This is probably the case. in many 
laboratory experiments, as well as in 
industrial situations undergoing change, 
for example, with respect to manage- 
ment turnover, physical plant altera- 
tions, or new production methods. In 
this study I shall be concerned with 
normative expectations. 

18 See A. Kornhauser, et al., ‘Problems 
of Viewpoint’, in their collection Jn- 
dustrial Conflict, New York, 1954. 

16 This is why it may be unwise to use 
the term ‘authority’ when referring to 
both workers and, say, middle manage- 
ment in the same organization: if autho- 
rity is rejected then it is no longer 
authority in the sense that sociologists 
usually use the term, i.e. as legitimated 
power. 

17 For an earlier and preliminary 
statement of this problem, see Alvin W. 
Gouldner’s remarks on the ‘indulgency 
pattern’, in his Wildcat Strike, 1955, pp. 
18-23. 

18 An illuminating though value- 
loaded illustration of this phenomenon is 
to be found in George Orwell, The Road 
to Wigan Pier. A more reliable source is 
F. Strodtbeck, et al., ‘Social Status in 
Jury Deliberations’, pp. 379-88 in 
Maccoby, et al. (eds.), Readings in Social 
Psychology, 1961. See also T. B. Botto- 
more, ‘Social Satisfaction in Voluntary 

igttions’, pp. 349-82 in David 
Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britain, 
reprinted 1963. 

8 Robert E. Lane, Polstical Life: why 

people get involved in Politics, Glencoe, IU. 
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Free Press, 1959; William Erbe, ‘Social 
Involvement and Political Activity: a 
replication and elaboration’, ASR, vol. 
29, no. 2, April 1964. 

2 Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process 
Analysis, Reading, Mass., 1950. 

41 Tt is an empirical problem whether 
social class would be as important in this 
respect in America as in England. The 
middle class in both countries exhibit 
important similarities in its normative 
orientations towards mobility, in its 
egalitarian ideology, and emphasis on 
success by achievement. But the working 
class in America may be more like the 
American middle class than like the 
English working class. It is possible that 
the recent history of economic expansion 
in America has produced an egalitarian 
mythology as a national rather than as a 
class characteristic. The facts of a 
relatively rapid ethnic group assimila- 
tion, social and geographical mobility 
over great social and geographical dis- 
tances, and a relatively unselective edu- 
cational system may have reduced class 
differences in normative orientations to 
work. The American middle class and 
the English working class may, therefore, 
represent two extremes in the degree of 
sensitivity to supervisory authority. 

23 I shall discuss the subordinates in 
cell 2, whether they remain in it or move 
to cell 4 in the course of their careers, 
when I come to discuss middle class 
subordinates, 

23 Perhaps Marx’s discussion of the 
‘cash nexus’, however polemical in tone, 
may be relevant in this context. One 
should also refer to Georg Simmel’s 
brilliant analysis of the relationships of 
a acne monetary system, personality, 

end poston: See pp. 293-4 of Kurt H. 
edition, The Sociology of Georg 
pied Glencoe, IL., 1950. On ‘econo- 
mic behaviour’ specifically, see Hilde 
Behrends, ‘The Effort Bargain’, Ind. and 
Lab. Rel, Rev., July 1957; and W. 
Baldamus’ Efficiency and Effort, 1961. For 
a general consideration of money as a 
motivator, see W, F. Whyte, Money and 
Motivation, 1955. 

24 Both American and British data are 
relevant here. See G. Knupfer, ‘Portrait 
of an Underdog’, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
vol, XI, Spring 1947, pp. 103-14; H. H. 
Hyman, “The Value Systems of Different 
Classes: A social psychological contribu- 
tion to the analysis of stratification’, in 
Bendix and Lipset (eds.), Class Status and 
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Power, 1952; see also Lipset and Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Berke- 
ley, 1959, particularly the chapters on 


ideologies and individual causes of. 


mobility. The English data are more 
sparse. See D. V. Glass (ed.), Socal 
Mobility in Britain, with particular refer- 
ence to F. M. Martin, ‘Some Subjective 
Aspects of Social Stratification’ and ‘An 
Inquiry into Parents’ preferences in 
Secondary Education’; N. Dennis, F. 
Henriques, and C. Slaughter, op. cit., "and 
M. A. Stacey’s Tradition and Change, Ox- 
ford, 1960. It has long been known that 
middle class adolescents are more likely 
than their working class counterparts to 
seek opportunities for advancement 
rather than security. See, for example, 
J. H. Kahl, ‘Educational and Occupa- 
tional Aspirations of “‘Common Man” 
Boys’, Harvard Educational Review, vol. 23, 
1953, pp. 186-203; S. M. Lipsit, st al., 
‘Plans and Entry into tbe Labour 
Market’, Social Forces, vol. 33, March 
1955; PP. 224-32. 

35 See J. H. Goldthorpe and D. Lock- 
wood, ‘Affluence and the British Class 
Structure’, Sociological Review, vol. 11, 
no. 2, new series, July 1963. They dis- 
cuss ‘collectivistic? and ‘individualistic’ 
orientations of workers. One aspect of 
the former is the perception of one’s own 
interests as being bound up with those of 
cohorts but cut off from and against 
those of the superordinate. The interest- 
ing point is made that the ‘new workers’ 
may be collectively oriented for indivi- 
dual improvement, as might be the 
lower middle class as the character of 
their occupations changes, 

2¢ This is of course too simplified a 
statement. For a detailed structural 
analysis of som ts of this problem, 
see D. heckiace: = The Biack Coated 
Worker, 1958. See also Robert Tannen- 
baum and Fred Mossarik, ‘Participation 
by Subordinates in the Managerial 
Decision-Making Process’, The Canadian 
Fournal of Economics and Political Science, 
vol. XVI, August 1950. 


*” An interesting case in this respect 
is the bank strike in England. On the 
one hand the clerks’ concern for negotia- 
ting instruments for ‘wage considerations’ 
resembles that of a traditional union of 
manual workers. On the other hand, the 
degree to which bank clerks still try to 

i themselves from manual 
workers in dress, voting, budgeting, 
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house farnishings, and so on has not been 


‘The Traditions of 
Opportunity and the Aspirations of 
Automobile Workers’, AFS, vol. 57, no. 
51 (March 1952), pp. 453-9: see also his 
Automobile Workers and the American 
Dream, New York., 1955; Robert E. Lane, 
‘Status Anxiety and the Fear of Equals’, 
American Political Science Review, vol. 59, 
no. 1, March 1959, pp. 35-51; R. H. 
Guest, ‘Work Careers and Aspirations of 
Mass Production Workers’, ASR, vol. 19 
(2), April 1954, pp. 155-63; Robert K. 
Merton, ‘Social Structure and Anomie’ 
in Social Theory and Social Structure, New 
York, 1957; and the newest collection of 
articles on responses to blockage and/or 
anomie by Marshall B. Clinard, Anomie 
and Deviant Behaviour, 1964. 

* For a more detailed discussion see 
Chris » Personality and Organization, 
New York, 1957. Although he recognizes 
that when workers are disengaged from 
their occupational roles many of the 
frustrating features of these roles are not 
felt as such, he fails, I think, to stress 
the widespread pattern of disengagement 
and, in fact, therefore, treats it as unusual 
rather than normal. 

2 For a discussion of international 
similarities in class differentials with 
respect to involvement in and satisfac- 
tion with the occupational role, see A. 
Inkeles, ‘Industrial Men: The Relation 
of Status to Experience, Perception and 
Value’, AJS, vol. LXVI, July 1960; see 
also Tannenbaum and Masarik, op. cit. 
I may mention in passing that I have 
observed workers showing more ego 
concern in tea-breaks than they do on the 
job, even when they are being ‘bawled 
out’ for some mistake. 

31 At least the strength of such a rela- 
tionship will be controlled by normative 
receptivity to supervisory authority, 

31 See M. Argyle, G. Gardner, and 
F. Cioffi, ‘The measurement of super- 
visory methods’, Human Relations, vol. 
10, NO. 4, 1957, pp. 295-313; and J. H. 
Goldthorpe, ‘Technical ation as 
a Factor in Supervisor-Worker Conflict’, 
BFS, 1959. 

33 A particularly interesting situation 
would be a piece-work system combined 
with a structured dependenceeon the 
supervisor for or services. For early 
studies of conditions affecting restriction 
of output and the role of payment 
schemes, see Robert C. Stone, ‘Mobility 


` Factors: how they affect workers’ atti- 
tudes and conduct towards incentive 
systems’, ASR, vol. 17 (Feb. 1952), 
pp. 58-64; Donald F. Roy, ‘Work 
Satisfaction and Social Reward in Quota 
Achievement: an analysis of piece work 
incentives’, ASR, vol. 18, 507-14, and 
‘Restriction of Output in A Piece 
Work Machine Shop’, AJS, vol. 57, 
1952. 

-3¢ This also applies to remaining aloof 
from the irritations caused by your 
‘underlings’, but this is less relevant to 
the present paper. For a suggestive but 
not very sociological discussion of English 
manners see T. H. Pear, English Social 
re 1955; see also Geoffrey Gorer, 

American People, 1948, and his 
Eerma English Character, London 1955. 
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Eugene V. Schneider, Industrial Sociology, 
New York, 1957; Alva Myrdal and Viola 
Klein, Womens? Two Roles, 1956; Pearl~ 
Jephcott, Nancy Seear, and John Smith, 
Married Women Working, 1962. For a 
suggestive study of women workers a 
supervision specifically, see also 
Employment of Married Women in a Leicester 
Hosiery Factory, Department of Sociology, 
University of Leicester (mim ph), 
1961; and R. K. Brown, et al., ‘The Em- 
ployment of Married Women and the 
Supervisory Role’, British Journal of 
Industrial Relations, vol. II, 1964, pp. 
23-41. 
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effects of the 1944 Education Act, particularly at the national 

level, and of the observed tendency of the middle classes rather 
than the working class to benefit frcm the expansion of educational 
opportunity which the Act was desigmed to bring about.) Although in 
the past much has been speculation and piecing together of fragmentary 
data,* there is now fairly strong eviderce to suggest that compared with 
earlier years there has been no increase in the working class share of 
entries to the universities.? Indeed, it seems clear that such expansion 
in the proportion of working class stucents that has taken place and the 
corresponding reduction in social class differentials is ‘neither large nor 
a unique phenomenon of the period after the 1944 Act’. The propor- 
tion of working class students in British universities has been estimated 
as 26 per centë and 25 per cent.6 The paucity of working class students 
taking advantage of higher education would seem to point to a problem 
which Halsey has called ‘one of bridging a cultural gap which is not 
often recognized for what it is’.” 

In an attempt to discover more about the social class composition of 
the student body and the effect on student relationships of social class 
divisions and of this ‘cultural gap’, a comparative survey has been 
carried out in the Universities of Edicburgh, Durham, and Newcastle.® 
The survey was intensive and conducted by means of postal question- 
naires, follow-up interviews, and coasiderable periods of participant 
observation which were invaluable in the interpretation of data. A 
total of 1,303 questionnaires were returned completed out of 1,975 sent 
out—although the response rates differed in different universities—and 
187 one-hour interviews were held. Tae survey as a whole was designed 
to show not only certain facts about the social class composition, the 
proportion of first-generation university students, and the relation 
between parental and filial educational level—but also the effect-which 
these factors have on the actual working of the student body and, in 

* MA., Assistant Lecturer in Social Anthnopology in the University of Edinburgh. 
Assistant Lecturer (designate) in Sociology in the University of York. 
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turn, on the individual experience of life within the university. Although 
in essence a study of factors influencing the formation of formal and 
informal groups and of students’ perception of social class divisions, and 
social mobility, the survey is at once an investigation of the conditions 
and influences aiding or preventing the assimilation and participation 
of working class students within the largely middle class student body. 

Floud and Halsey have said that ‘From the point of view of the 
schools in a class society class is culture; and education is a process of 
cultural assimilation through the reconstruction of personalities pre- 
viously conditioned by class or race’.» We may argue with the word 
‘reconstruction’, or may ask, as does Marris, ‘Why should we want to 
influence the social behaviour of students and to “indoctrinate” them 
with the cultural conventions of an élite?’,1° but we cannot ignore the 
far-reaching consequences of this particular issue. 

The three universities chosen for the survey differ in certain obvious 
respects, with regard to size, history, and residential set-up and urban 
setting—yet since they are situated within a defined geographical area 
in the north-east of Britain this to some extent eliminates the important 
variable of ‘region’ or that based on any North/South division. In this 
situation it is very interesting to see from what parts of the country the 
student population of each is drawn, and to consider why certain are 
more ‘regionally’ biased than others. Edinburgh, as the only Scottish 
university in the survey, introduces the additional variable of ‘nation- 
ality’ and has a student population of both Scottish and English, each 
with their own educational system and tradition. In order to cope with 
this additional variable the Scottish and English students have been 
largely treated as separate samples and in fact provide some interesting 
comparisons. 

Edinburgh, in 1962, had a total student population of seven and a 
half thousand; Newcastle just over four thousand in 1964, and Durham 
just under two thousand in 1963. Edinburgh and Newcastle are largely 
non-residential, with students living in lodgings and flats, at home, and 
a small proportion in halls of residence. Durham, on the other hand, 
is collegiate and mainly residential, although certain groups of students 
of various years—in addition to members of the non-residential St. 
Cuthbert’s Society—live in lodgings and flats and a minute proportion 
of local students living at home. 

Edinburgh was founded in 1583, as the youngest of the Scottish 
universities, and is a civic foundation based in many respects upon the 
Continental model; Durham was founded in 1832 and to some extent 
based in structure on the then only two English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; Newcastle was until 1963 a college of Durham Univer- 
sity (King’s College) in Newcastle when it was instituted as a university 
in its own right—it is thus at once an old and a new university. 

Students of the three universities were asked on the questionnaire to 
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state father’s or guardian’s occupation, educational level of both parents 
and the social class to which they considered their parents belonged. 
They were also asked whether they considered that since coming to 
university they had changed their social class from that of their parents, 
and if so, to which class they thought they had changed. Among a 
variety of questions about membership and leadership of societies, 
reasons for coming to university and degree of satisfaction with academic 
course and present accommodation, there were others specifically 
orientated to perception of social class divisions within the university— 
students being asked, for instance, whether they were influenced in 
choice of friends by social class considerations, and whether they thought 
that social class consciousness in the university is maintained, fostered, 
diminished, or irrelevant. 

Social class categories provided for response in the ballot-type 
questions were those found to be employed in student circles—i.e. 
upper class, upper middle class, lower middle class and working class. 
The omission of a middle middle class was seen to be justified in the 
light of students’ responses, by the fact that students were compelled 
by the existing four categories to make a genuine choice instead of 
taking the easy way out and gravitating to the middle of the scale. 

In order to make possible a direct comparison of students’ social class 
ranking of their parents with social class ranking by objective indices 
the same social class categories were used in each case. A multi-stage 
index based mainly on father’s occupation was used to determine a 
student’s social class of origin. Where the two ‘assessments’ have been 
compared the social class of origin as stated by the student is termed the 
professed social class, that determined by indices the assigned social class. 

The assigned social classes represent as follows: 

1) Upper class—Based not on occupational status but on ‘titles of privi- 
lege’, but seen to be a distinct category in the minds of students. 

(2) Upper middle class—Higher professional, managerial, and landowner 
farmers. 

(3) Lower middle class—Lower professional, small entrepreneurs, white collar 
workers, small farmers and supervisory grades of manual. 

(4) Working class—Manual workers of all kinds—skilled, semi-skilléd and 
unskilled. 


The table opposite shows the relative proportions of these assigned 
social classes in the three universities, 

The most striking result is the small proportion of working class 
students in each university—smaller in fact than that which has been 
previously estimated. 

In direct contrast to the paucity of working class students are the 
large numbers in each case of lower middle class students. It would seem 
that at least in these three universities, as has been suggested, it is the 
lower middle class and not the working class which is growing in re- 
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`- TABLE 1 
Social class of origin Edinburgh Durham 

% % 

Upper class 0-6 o 
Upper middle class 39 29 
Lower middle class 44 46 
Working class 15 2I 
No occupation stated 2 4 
Total 100:6 100 











lation to the upper middle class in the three universities—towards a 
reflection of its comparative size in the population. 

In the Edinburgh sample there is a higher proportion of upper 
middle class students and a lower proportion of working class students 
than in either of the other samples. There are a variety of possible ex- 
planations for this. Firstly, it may be said that the long-standing tradi- 
tion and high reputation of the Edinburgh Medical Faculty would tend 
to bias the social class composition towards the upper middle class. In 
addition, it was discovered that a high proportion of students’ fathers in 
faculties other then the Medical Faculty also are of the medical pro- 
fession. Secondly, one might argue that the English students who come 
to a Scottish university may be expected to be largely of the upper 
middle class, since the English working class student, assumed to be 
more parochial and eager to avoid extra travelling expenses, would tend 
to go to a university nearer home. This argument proves true for the 
majority in that those English working class students who do come to 
Edinburgh, particularly from the North of England, choose it precisely 
because it is a long way from home and because as a ‘non-redbrick’ 
university it represents a good choice for the socially ambitious. In this 
sense they are a special section of the working class. Since these and a 
variety of facts tend to underline to some extent the upper middle class 
nature and atmosphere of the university, it appears more striking that 
in fact the results discussed show in some part the expansion of the lower 
middle class in the university at the expense of the upper middle class. 

The following breakdown of the Edinburgh sample into Overseas, 
English and Scottish samples, alongside the Durham and Newcastle 
results reinforce this viewpoint. 

From the figures on the three Edinburgh samples an interesting pat- 
tern emerges which looks roughly like some kind of cyclical expansion 
or contraction of the social class proportions. In the Overseas sample, 
which we shall assume is biased in favour of the wealthier students 
gaining part of their education abroad, the working class is tiny and the 
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TABLE 2 


Social Class Composition of Edinburgh, Durham, and Newcastle 
Universities 





ENGUSH TOTAL TOTAL, 
IN EDINBURGH IN EDINBURGH IN EDINBURGH DURHAM 


lower middle class is slightly smaller than the upper middle class. In the 
English sample, which represents greater equality of opportunity and 
yet, as explained earlier, exhibits a tendency to bias towards the upper 
middle class, the lower middle class and the upper middle class are 
almost equal and the working class has expanded slightly. In the Scot- 
tish sample the lower middle class is larger than the upper middle class 
and the working class is increasing in its wake; it is significant that the 
Scottish distribution approximates very closely to that of the other two ` 
universities and that these proportions are reasonably consistent. 

It may be suggested that, in terms of a mechanistic model from which 
the element of time has been eliminated, the three Edinburgh samples 
represent something like three stages in the expansion of educational 
opportunity in which the lower middle class is the barometer of change 
and initiates movement. This represents a ‘seeping down’ through the 
system of educational opportunity which will in time reach the working 
classes with increasing acceleration. 

An increased proportion of first year lower middle class students may 
be seen as a symptom of this developing process. 

Side by side with this ‘model’ the Durham distribution takes on the 
appearance of the next stage in the process—with a declining propor- 
tion of upper middle class students being replaced by an increasing 
proportion of lower middle class students while the working class 
remains constant. 

Before the Newcastle results were analysed both students’ and staff’s 
subjective interpretation of the prevailing atmosphere and mores of the 
university tempted the author to predict that the social class composition 
would fall yet further along this ‘line’ of expansion with an increased 
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proportion of working class students approaching that of the lower 
middle class. These attempts at prediction were confounded by the 
discovery that the Newcastle social class composition does not differ 
significantly from that of Durham. Although initially this is surprising 
in the light of other findings it becomes understandable when one 
remembers that until two years ago Durham and Newcastle were one 
university and that many students who were selected by King’s College, 
Durham, are now members of Newcastle University. Thus it would have 
been even more surprising had the social class composition of the two 
universities differed widely. 

The reasons why those within the situation perceive the social class 
composition to be different are complex and cannot be fully discussed 
here although in a sense they are crucial to a study of students’ assimila- 
tion and participation in the student body. There is considerable 
evidence to suggest that ‘for those snobbish Oxbridge rejects up the road’ 
or ‘the technical college types in Newcastle’ (students’ remarks), the 
situation really ts different and that the majority accordingly adapt 
themselves to the accepted ‘image’. The same principle of ‘image 
building’ is at work in the Durham colleges, where, for instance, certain 
colleges held by the students to be comprised mainly of public school- 
boys of the upper middle class are seen statistically to contain a higher 
than average proportion of lower middle class grammar schoolboys. 
That this ‘image’ is to some extent dependent upon external factors of 
setting and environment—the factories, smoke, and docks in Newcastle, 
the castle and cathedral domination in Durham—cannot be disputed. 
Yet how the image is promoted and maintained often against contrary 
evidence and in what way the value system is internalized needs further 
study. What is clear is that whether a working class student is bour- 
geoisified or a public schoolboy turned into a ‘common man’ is not 
entirely dependent upon the purely statistical proportions of the social 
classes within the university. 

On the other hand the factors which have been found to affect the 
relationships of the social class groups and the mutual transmission of 
elements of social class culture are their particular ‘nature’—i.e. divi- 
sions and attributes within the socio-economic classes such as parents’ 
educational level, and regional, geographical, and national differences; 
and the degree of contact which they have with one another within the 
university in terms of work, leisure and, particularly, residence. 

Examples of this are numerous but a few will suffice for illustration. 

The English working class in Edinburgh—the 7 per cent socially 
mobile group—prove to be anomalous as a working class group in 
various ways. Sixty-three per cent of them had siblings of approximate 
age who were or had been at university compared with 60 per cent in 
the English upper middle class and only 21 per cent of the Scottish 
working class.# The English working class students had all at some time 
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been a member of one o7 more student societies—compared with only 
54 per cent in the Scottish working class. Even more striking, 25 per 
cent of them had at one time held a position of leadership in at least one 
student society—showing both an active degree of participation in 
student affairs and a measure of acceptance by the predominantly 
middle class student body. The only group which provided a signi- 
ficantly higher proportion of leaders was the Scottish upper middle class. 
The latter, often from public schools and having adopted an anglicized 
accent, may be assumed to be the ‘dammed English who are running 
all the societies’. Again, the perceived rather than the real situation 
regulates the students’ response. 

One might say that the English working class is highly motivated 
because of its size, to become assimilated into the middle class student 
body whereas the Scottish working class is too large to be so easily 
assimilated. However, upon closer analysis a more significant factor 
emerges—that of residence distributior. It was found that 85 per cent 
of students living in ‘digs’ were or had been a member of one or more 
student societies, compared with 93 per cent in hostels and 70 per cent 
of students living at home (i.e. Scottish students living at home). The 
drop in the proportion of students living at home who are or have been 
members of one or more societies is en interesting indication of the 
division of interests which living at home causes and which prevents the 
student from entering fully into university life. 

‘I just haven’t the courage to join in’, or ‘I don’t want to drop my 
friends at home just because I’m at university’, were sentiments often 
expressed by Scottish working class stidents in interview, and were 
later reiterated by Newcastle students ving at home. 

Working class students in both Edinburgh and Newcastle who had 
spent some time in a hall of residence showed greater participation and 
assimilation into the student body. However, the proportion of working 
class students in halls of residence is sign-ficantly lower than the propor- 
tion of middle class students, but whether this is due to a bias in the 
proportion of applications, or as has been suggested in the process of 
selection, is as yet impossible to say. Only g per cent of working class 
students in Edinburgh and 13 per cent working class in Newcastle had 
places in a hall of residence. 

It is also significant that in the Newcas-le sample there are 13 per cent 
working class students living in ‘digs’ cr flats at Whitley Bay—some- 
distance from the universitvy—compared with 6 per cent upper middle 
class and 8 per cent lower middle class, and another 18 per cent live 
outside Newcastle, often at home, compared with 11 per cent of both 
upper and lower middle class students. These students are those both 
socially and geographically ‘separated’ rrom the middle class student 
body who would most benefit from being ‘brought in’ to the university 
community. For the influence of ‘propmquity’ in overcoming latent 
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social class divisions cannot be discounted. It has been found to be true 
that ‘propinquity’ may help to overcome social distance while physical 
distance may widen the existing social gap. 

In Durham the situation is very different in that a large proportion 
of students of every social class live together in colleges. Since there is an 
obvious preponderance of middle class students, and since the resident 
staff are able to promote consciously or unconsciously a middle class 
ethos, there is an almost irresistible move towards the bourgeoisification 
of the working class students. It is important to note that although the 
students living in ‘digs’ are more ‘cut off’ than those in the colleges from 
the centres of student life and all that this implies, the effect is mitigated 
by the fact that they are compelled by the collegiate system to partici- 
pate in corporate life in certain specified ways. All must be ‘attached’ to 
colleges, as their ‘base’, and their attachment is symbolized by such 
institutions as the formal meal. There are differences between those 
students living inside and outside the colleges which cannot be dealt 
with here but which reinforce the conclusions already stated. 

The general, overall participation in student affairs is higher in 
Durham than in the other two universities, and the working class 
students have a greater share in the running of student affairs. Not only 
are more students members and leaders of societies, but they take an 
active part in more societies per person. Such findings show how closely 
allied are spatial and social distance. The pressure to conformity within 
the colleges makes social relations between members of different social 
classes easier in a sense in that exchange is carried out in common 
currency. However, a side effect is to make ‘rebels’ out of certain in- 
dividualists who are concerned to emphasize their regional accent and 
‘common. touch’ and who may attract a band of followers—not neces- 
sarily of the same social class, but just ‘agin’ the system’. 

One major reason why the situation is different in Newcastle, where 
the upper middle class public schoolboy ‘with a posh accent’ may feel 
the odd man out in certain circles, may be that at least in residential 
terms the upper middle class students have reduced influence on the 
total student body because so many of them live at home—38 per cent 
upper middle class students live at home compared with go per cent 
lower middle and 24 per cent working class students. If one considers 
the reduced contact which this represents one can readily see that at 
certain times the university area will feel the impact of a predominantly 
working class and lower middle class student body. In addition 16 per 
cent of the upper middle class men and 11 per cent of the upper middle 
class women are members of the Medical School which is largely 
separate from the rest of the student body and in which working class 
students comprise only 16 per cent of the total student population. This 
again will tend to ‘remove’ middle class influence from the rest of the 
student body. 
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Another important factor is that in Newcastle the upper middle class 
is largely ‘local’, whereas in Durham and to some extent in Edinburgh, 
the upper middle class is drawn largely from the South—particularly 
London and the Home Counties. In Newcastle, 41 per cent of the upper 
middle class has home residence in Cd. Durham or Northumberland, 
while 14 per cent are drawn from Larcashire and Yorkshire and 7 per 
cent from other northern counties. This compares with a total of go per 
cent from all southern counties. In Durham, however, 48 per cent of 
upper middle class students come from London and the South compared 
with 44 per cent from northern counties. Of those from the North only 
11 students were from Northumberlard or Co. Durham. 

This kind of analysis is significant in a consideration of how often 
regional divisions are confused in the minds of students with social class 
divisions—i.e. how the ‘nature’ of the social class affects students’ 
perception of the situation. Thus many Scottish upper middle class 
students adopt English accents and “ocal and northern’ middle class 
students in Newcastle are ‘downgraded’ by other students because of 
their membership of a ‘low status’ caunty. Much may be good hum- 
oured North/South rivalry and yet underlying this is something of more 
serious note and which is an importantfactor in the formation of student 
groups. One often hears of students from London being assumed to be 
upper middle class and those from the North being perceived as working 
class—in keeping with the ‘Coronation Street’ image which goes with a 
northern accent. Students have shown too that regional differences may 
initially separate students and similar_ties may draw them together. 

In terms of educo-cultural classes Newcastle seems to be undergoing 
a greater expansion of educational op2ortunity than either Durham or 
Edinburgh. Although 80 per cent of students in both Newcastle and 
Durham are first-generazion university students compared with 63 per 
cent in Edinburgh, there is a muck. higher proportion of students’ 
parents in Newcastle who have not been educated beyond primary level 
than in Durham. One could almost szy that the socio-economic classes 
of students’ parents in Durham and Newcastle are intrinsically of a 
different type, and that what is being experienced in Newcastle is the 
impact of the ‘new’ middle class—th2 northern self-made managerial 
and white collar workers of low educational level—compared with the 
‘professional’ middle classes in whick the socio-economic and educo- 
cultural classes coincide. If we look ata further breakdown of the social 
class of the three universities in these terms, the differing degrees of 
‘middle classness’ emerge. 

This kind of analysis, combined witt observations on the mixing ofthe 
social classes in the three universities, makes it less unexpected,that in 
Edinburgh University 27 per cent o? the students said they felt that 
social class divisions are maintained within the university—while 5 per 
cent thought them fostered. This compares with 24 per cent and 4 per 
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Edinburgh Durbam Newcastle ] 
% % % 
Professional 31 2I 16 
Managerial and white collar 52 54 60 
Manual ; 15 2I 20 
Unclassified 2 4 4 
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k Total 100 100 100 














cent in Durham; 12 per cent and 4 per cent in Newcastle. The rest in 
each case thought them diminished or irrelevant. Nevertheless, the 
figures quoted do not seem to point to a complete ‘melting pot’ of social 
classes within the university. Almost without exception the students 
claim that divisions are maintained or fostered by students themselves, 
whereas far more often it is the ‘whole system of education’ which is 
thought responsible for the diminishing of social class divisions. Students 
seem to feel that the conditions on the whole are favourable to mixing, 
but that in terms of social class loyalties outside the university there is 
within the students themselves a resistance to change and that ‘like 
seeks like’. We have seen how this is particularly true where the univer- 
sity structure encourages rather than breaks down the status quo— 
however unconscious this encouragement may be. 

From the student point of view Edinburgh would seem to be the 
most class-conscious university of the three—although this cannot be 
more than a generalization which needs some qualifying. However, as 
many as 55 per cent male students and 59 per cent female students 
expressed themselves influenced in some way by considerations of social 
class when making friends of the same sex, while 81 per cent of both 
sexes said they were influenced in choice of friends of the opposite sex. 
Comparable figures in the other two universities are:— 


Same Sex Opposite Sex 


Durham (males) 34% 49% 
Newcastle (males) 37% 48% 
Durham (females) 32% 49% 
Newcastle (females) 36% 50% 


There is surprising consistency here between universities and between 

sexes. Yet one must not take these figures to mean more than they do. 

In interviews students were anxious to explain their views on this 

question and to translate it into one of having interests in common which 

correlated, they thought, very highly with upbringing and social class. 

Students who thought it extremely unlikely that they could possibly 
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have anything in common with membz2rs of another social class usually 
proved to be those who had never met students of another social class— 
so that prejudiced generalizations had no possibility of being disproved. 
Said one public schoolboy in Edinburgh with surprise—‘I thought 
people from grammar schools were tke scum of the earth until I met 
one.’ Said another earnestly—‘You Enow I have a' friend who is a 
miner’s son, and do you know he is quite intelligent.’ Or in Newcastle 
—Before I would never have dreamec of talking to anyone from public 
school with a posh accent. The accent put my back up. But now I have 
got to know one or two, I realize it is just natural to them.’ 

Propinquity, mixing, meeting, and talking are the antidotes to class 
barriers and prejudices but ones which even in universities do not hap- 
pen naturally—they Fave to be encouraged; they have to be planned. 

Students seemed tothink that class divisions in universities are more 
latent than in society—that more depends on the individual personality 
—but that although Hurred they are < natural continuation of the class 
divisions which one sees outside university and of which they are con- 
stantly reminded when they go home. 

It would seem that the ‘bonds which . . . forged an educational élite’ 
described by Marris d> not always ‘override conventional class barriers’ 4 
though the students themselves felt that they ought to. Nor is the 
‘estrangement from their past and their future’ more than relative to a 
complex set of conditions briefly described. One of the most necessary 
of these conditions is hat a ‘full community life traditionally associated 
with Universities’!5 and another is the willingness or ability of students 
to participate in the community life. The conditions, although desirable, 
are not always achieved, as Marris himself has shown. 

Given that studens see social cless in the university as a natural 
continuum of that ‘ix society’ it was interesting to see how they would 
define social class and to which social class they believed their parents 
belong. A high percentage of studenis in edch university thought that 
‘occupation’ is the mzin factor determining social class, and in interview 
some interesting sidelights were thrown on this social class ‘model’. 
Remarks such as the following were among the very unsophisticated 
comments: ‘The woring class is all the people who work in boiler suits.’ 
‘People in the upper class have top well-paid jobs, big cars and posh 
accents.’ Said another ‘I think the classes are coming together now 
because as jobs have got cleaner so have the working classes.’ 

Most students mace an attempt to classify their parents, about 97 per 
cent, although one o> two wrote ang-y comments and said they did not 
‘believe in class’. A zomparison of what may be called the ‘professed’ 
social class with the ‘assigned’ socia. class would seem to show that a 
large proportion of s-udents are well aware of class indices and of where 
they would put their parents (and, Sy implication, themselves) on the 
social scale. In a sense, what was tested was the amount of ‘overlap’ of 
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the social class identification of the individual in terms of ‘interest’16 
and/or ‘aspiration’, compared with that of identity accorded by others 
—in this case represented by an objective index. In fact there turned 
out to be a surprising amount of ‘overlap’ and students were in these 
terms extremely ‘realistic’. 

As one might expect, the upper middle class students in each univer- 
sity had the most ‘realistic’? view of their parents’ social class. In 
Edinburgh 84 per cent of the assigned upper middle were of the pro- 
fessed upper middle class; 77 per cent in Durham, and 75 per cent in 
Newcastle. In each case, 5 per cent invented the category ‘M.M.C.’ and 
the rest, with the exception of 2—3 per cent professed upper class, were 
of the professed lower middle class. Students felt that in some ways the 
division between upper middle class and lower middle class was the 
hardest distinction to make. This is most evident in the Newcastle 
sample—which is what one expects in the light of findings already dis- 
cussed. Not one of the assigned upper middle class students was of the 
professed working class. 

The assigned middle class results showed a different kind of pattern. 
In Edinburgh 32 per cent put their parents in the professed upper 
middle, while only 49 per cent were of professed lower middle class, and 
8 per cent professed working class. In Durham 27 per cent ‘upgraded’ 
themselves to professed upper middle class, while 63 per cent were 
professed lower middle class and only 5 per cent professed working class. 
The Newcastle figures, perhaps surprisingly, resemble those of Edin- 
burgh more closely—go per cent professed upper middle, 49 per cent 
professed lower middle and 11 per cent professed working class. One 
might assume that the lower middle class students in Edinburgh and 
Newcastle are more ‘aspiring’ than in Durham and that their lack of 
consensus shows to some extent a situation of change and consequent 
social class anomie. This would have to be investigated further before any 
real conclusions were drawn. 

Of the assigned working class, 69 per cent in Edinburgh were of the 
professed working class; in Durham 82 per cent, and in Newcastle 69 
per cent. Twenty-nine per cent were ‘upgraders’ in Edinburgh; 14 per 
cent in Durham, and 24 per cent in Newcastle. The greater overall agree- 
ment of professed with assigned social classes in Durham would seem to 
indicate either a clearer idea of social class divisions or a greater 
acceptance of them—whereas the greater proportion of ‘upgraders’ and 
‘downgraders’ in Edinburgh and Newcastle could be held to show some 
imprecision or unwillingness on the part of students whose contact with 
the others is so limited that they are not quite sure where they would 
come om the scale. Only about 4 per cent in each university consciously 
opted out by putting ‘no class’ or ‘don’t know’—the rest implied by the 
very fact of answering that this kind of judgment is not something with 
which they are entirely unfamiliar. 
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Some students gave the impression that they disliked putting their 
parents in a social class category as it made them feel vaguely disloyal. 
In a similar way many of them felt that they would be expressing dis- 
loyalty of the worst kind if they said that since coming to university 
their social class had changed from tkat of their parents. Only 14 per 
cent said that they thought their socia_ class had changed since coming 
to university, and these were by no means all working class students. An 
unexpected finding was that about 6 per cent of the upper middle class 
students, again in the three universitizs, thought that since coming to 
university they had gone down a social =lass. Interviews showed that this 
was because students believed that ‘people do not in general have a high 
opinion of the student body and that f they were to put it into a social 
class it would be the lower middle.’ 

The low figure of 14 fer cent is misleading however and it was only 
through written commert and interview that the position was clarified. 
Some students both of the working class and lower middle class felt that 
they had already changed their social class from that of their parents, for 
instance, on gaining schalarships to high schools and public schools, and 
some said that already the break was permanent. They had come to 
university a long way from home to express this social break in geo- 
graphical terms: ‘It’s sad,’ said one, ‘but I just feel like a lodger in my 
own home.’ For others the process vas just beginning and they were 
beginning to experience tensions at home which neither they nor their 
parents could either avoid or fully understand. But they were by no 
means all sad cases and some attest2d to the fact that their parents’ 
affection and understanding and ability to ‘talk things out’ had helped 
them all to overcome the difficultie: brought about by the students’ 
change in attitude and mode of life. 

The remainder of the working class and lower middle class—about 
70 per cent—were convinced that their social class had not been changed 
merely by their becoming just ‘one of them students’. However, the 
majority seemed to think that after trey had graduated and ‘got a good 
job’ it was quite likely that their social class would change—almost 
without their volition, because ‘it all depends on what other people 
think’. They intimated that though rheir life-style would change, their 
values would not and would remain deeply rooted in their social class 
of origin. The working class studemts particularly interpreted social 
mobility purely in terms of ‘job and money’, i.e. in terms of an achieve- 
ment pattern conditioned by their scco-cultural background, and which 
their parents would understand, fo: which they were prepared and 
which implicitly they approved in the first place. A degree may thus 
become a necessary, if not fhe necessezry, means to attainment of occupa- 
tional status, and university merely animpersonal degree-giving machine. 

It is possible for students to pass right through the university without 
ever having been socially or culturaly touched by the experience—and 
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they have shown that they realize this. Some also regret it. Said one 
rather bitterly ‘People come to University for a degree—not an educa- 
tion.’ 

Certain conditions are necessary for the mutual transmission of 
elements of social class culture—where those conditions do not obtain 
social classes may pass through the university as discrete entities, whose 
members never have an opportunity to mentally ‘rub shoulders’ with 
each other. Working class students have been seen to be concentrated in 
certain Faculties, in certain forms of residence, in certain student 
societies. Members of each social class merely meet one another and 
suffer accordingly. For these students bourgeoisification, or, alterna- 
tively, the knocking-off of too highly polished corners, does not take 
place in the long run. Superficial contact ‘of social classes within the 
university cannot have more than a superficial and temporary effect. 

Student comments on this included: ‘University is an artificial 
society, with not much contact with other people who haven’t had a 
university education or people of another social class. So one doesn’t 
find out what makes them tick.’ ‘University doesn’t break down class 
barriers; once one gets mixed up with the population one gets back into 
the same structure of social classes.’ 

The point brought home most forcibly by the surveys in Edinburgh, 
Durham, and Newcastle is one that is already beginning to be generally 
realized—that the ideal of a full community life in which students leave 
the university not only with a degree but with an education gained in 
some measure from each other, is not something which happens natur- 
ally and quite by accident. It is something which has to be planned. 
What is nof generally realized is that positive steps must be taken to 
prohibit the accentuation of existing social class divisions in terms of 
university structure and organization—since such divisions threaten the 
establishment of community life in its fullest and richest sense. 
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AN ‘EXPECTANCY’ ESTIMATE OF 
HOSPITALIZATION RATES FOR 
MENTAL ILLNESS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Alan Little* 


TTEMPTS TO MEASURE the amount of deviance in a 
population are bedevilled by a series of practical difficulties. The 
social scientist can specify what these difficulties are, but, as yet, 

cannot give precise estimates of their numerical significance. Two main 
practical problems are common to students of deviant behaviour, no 
matter whether the subject is crime, delinquency, suicide, drug addic- 
tion, or mental illness. 

1. The known fact that not all ‘deviants’ appear in official figures. 
[For example, not all crimes are known to the police, and certainly not 
every mentally ill person is either hospitalized or treated.] Numerous 
attempts have been made in both the U.K. and the U.S. to overcome 
this problem as far as mental illness is concerned. An article by Kessel 
and Shepherd? lists 28 different pieces of research in Great Britain, since 
the war, that investigated the incidence and prevalence of mental illness 
in general practice. Community surveys like these are of three broad 
types: investigations of ‘serious’ but non-hospitalized mental illness, 
surveys of recognizable minor mental disorders, and finally attempts, 
using various mental health scales, to assess the mental health of the 
community. Watts and others? have recently reported a survey of serious 
mental illness in 261 general practices in Great Britain. The population 
covered by this survey is about 2 per cent of the total population and 
their conclusion was that o'g per cent (8,995 patients) were seriously 
mentally ill. Over half of these had been referred to a psychiatrist, 8 per 
cent were virtually helpless but were being treated at home, and 11 per 
cent had been unable to work for a year. Their general conclusion was 
that if 1961 for every person hospitalized for a mental disorder in 
England and Wales, there were two seriously disturbed people receiving 
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treatment in the community, a concfusion that is consistent with 
previous research.® f : 

Studies like this explicitly ignore minor mental problems, but these, 
in turn, have been investigated by other research workers. To quote 
British material again, Shepherd and cthers‘* argued that ‘major psy- 
chiatric disorder in general practice is relatively easy to determine’. Its 
prevalence is low, and the task of head counting correspondingly easy 
—‘by contrast, the minor neurotic reactions are common’. From the 
patients of 80 general practitioners in tae London area they attempted 
to estimate the total psychiatric morbidity from October 1961 for twelve 
months, Their main conclusion was thaz, despite wide variations in rates 
between practices, minor psychiatric disorders were diagnosed in 14 per 
cent of the population at risk. 

A third, and more ambitious, type of research has been undertaken 
in the U.S. using specially developed scales of mental health, The most 
comprehensive survey of this type is the Midtown Manhattan Study, 
in which the main empirical finding fcr the incidence of mental illness 
is summarized on page 76 of the second volume: ‘less than one-fifth 
of the population is well, about three-fifths exhibit sub-clinical forms 
of mental disorder, and one-fourth shows some impairment and con- 
stitutes the clinical or morbid range of the scale’. Despite such high 
figures, the authors argue ‘our methcds tended to underestimate the 
level of psycho-pathology’. From studes such as these it seems reason- 
able to conclude that mental illnes is far more widespread than 
indicated by official hospitalization figures. 

2. However, both official figures and more general community sur- 
veys are subject to a further limitation. They merely show how wide- 
spread a particular type of deviance is during a particular time period. 
For example, official sources in England and Wales tell us that, during 
1960, 45,900 men and 6&,652 women were admitted to mental hospitals 
and that for every 100,000 people in tae country on 31 December 1960, 
262 men and 330 women were in mental hospitals.* Useful as such 
figures are for giving an impression of the hospitalized population in a 
particular year, they give no indicatÐn of the probabilities of an indi- 
vidual becoming hospitalized for a mental disorder some time during 
his lifetime. The same criticism cam also be levelled at community 
surveys, examining as they do the incidence or prevalence of mental 
disorder in a specific time period. From such research no estimates were 
made of the chances of an individual becoming mentally ill some time 
in his or her life. Again, attempts Lave been made to overcome this 
problem: Goldhamer and Marshall,” for example, calculate what they 
call ‘conditional expectancy rates’ of being admitted to a mental 
hospital in New York. To take an extreme example, according to their 
estimates any man who survives unti_ his ninetieth birthday has a 1 in 5 
chance of being admitted to a mental hospital by thatage. 
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The purpose of this paperis to attempta similar estimate of the ‘expect- 
ancy’ chances of an individual being hospitalized for a mental disease at 
least oncein England and Wales. One way of doing this would be tofollowa 
cohort of people throughout their lives and calculate the proportion 
hospitalized at some time. If done prospectively (starting today and 
working forward with the cohort) the obvious limitation is the length 
of time this would take. An alternative would be to work retrospectively, 
and calculate the hospitalization rates of a cohort from the beginning 
of this century: lack of adequate data during earlier decades prevents 
this. Further, both the prospective and retrospective methods have 
another practical limitation: profound changes in mental illness (or 
hospitalization) rates can take place over time and therefore the ex- 
perience of a population born either at the beginning of this century or 
today may be of little use in aiding our understanding of groups born 
at different periods of time. 

Although by no means overcoming this last problem, it is possible to 
estimate, from one year’s experience, hypothetical hospitalization rates for 
an age group over time. This can be done using two types of empirical 
information and one general assumption. The empirical information is: 

1. Age specific hospitalization rates during a particular year (i.e. 
numbers hospitalized, aged 10, 11, 12, etc., over numbers aged 10, 11, 
12, etc.). 

2. The chances of an individual, now aged o years, reaching the ages 
of 10, 11, 12, etc. 

The assumption is that hospitalization rates for people now aged, for 
example, 50, are an operational measure of the sort of hospitalization 
rates infants under 1 year will have when they are 50. This assumption 
will be returned to later. 

Both pieces of empirical information are available from official 
sources. The Registrar General publishes an abridged life table, which 
gives existing death rates, and estimates the numbers of children aged 
under 1 year likely to survive to various ages up to 75 plus.® Further, 
the Registrar General publishes annually a Supplement of Mental 
Health. In these reports information is given not only on numbers of 
people hospitalized during a particular year, but also on numbers 
hospitalized for the first and subsequent occasions. These are expressed 
as raw figures and as rates for particular age groups. The combin- 
ation of life expectation and age specific first hospitalization rates 
enables us to calculate the chances of someone aged under 1 in a 
particular year being hospitalized at least once during its lifetime. This 
can be done in the following way: 

1, Galculating survival rates to particular ages. 

2. Given the known hospital first admission rates for particular ages, 
the numbers of survivors who will be hospitalized for the first time during 
that year can be calculated. 
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3. The sum of these age specific irst hospitalizations will be the 
hypothetical size of the hospitalized pcpulation throughout the cohort’s 
lifetime. 

There are, however, two difficulties in this operation: 

i. Rates of first hospitalization are calculated in the reports not for 
particular years, but for age groups {c-9, 10-14, 15-19, 20-24, 25-34, 
_ 35-44, etc.). Therefore, survival rates will be calculated on numbers 
reaching the upper limit of the age grcup, and hospitalization rates will 
be assessed by the rates for the age group multiplied by the number of 
years in the age group (i.e. 0-9 is tim=s 10, 10-14 times 5, etc.). 

ii. The upper age group in the mental health statistics is left open 
(i.e. rates for people aged 75 plus). This can be closed by adding on the 
average life expectancy for someone eged 75, namely 7 years for men 
and 8 for women.® Table 1a and 1b gives the figures for one year for 
males and females, 1959: the source of the size of the ‘age group’ in the 
Registrar General’s quarterly returns. 

These figures suggest that 6-79 per cent of males (25,646 as a percent- 
age of 378,000) born in 1959 and 10-33 per cent of females (37,051 as 
a percentage of 358,000) will spend some time in a mental hospital 
during their lives. However, even zhese figures underestimate the 
chances because of the method of calculating them. ‘Survival’ was 
taken as numbers reaching the end of the age group and at the older 
age groups there are considerable diferences in the sizes (for example 
between 55—75 for men and 65-75 for women). For the first few years of 
these age groups the numbers of individuals surviving would be nearly 
the same as those surviving the previous age band. Therefore the 
numbers of individuals exposed to the hospitalization rates in columns 
(c) and (d), Table 2, would be greater than that taken in Table 1. To 
overcome this underestimation of the probability of hospitalization a 
more sophisticated use of the life table is required. Norman Carrier, a 
demographer at the London School of Economics, has kindly recalcu- 
lated these rates for men using more sophisticated statistical analysis. 
When this is done the hypothetical size of admissions for men becomes 
2'7,936°6 or 7-4 per cent of the age: group. A similar correction for 
women increases the overall expectancy of hospitalization to 11-2 per 
cent. According to these figures rougHly one in fourteen men will spend 
some time in a mental hospital during their lifetime and one in nine 
women, f 

Unfortunately these estimates are Kmited in two ways: 

1. They depend upon the assumption that age specific rates for first 
hospitalization during 1959 are an ad=quate operational measure of the 
rates of hospitalization of infants aged o in 1959 throughout theik lives. 
Rates of hospitalization do change over time and as a result the figures 
quoted will certainly be inaccurate. 

2. They relate to first hospitalization rates. Equally interesting are 
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TABLE 1 
(a) MALES 
= 
(b c 
š GAN ushers ; Hoe 
urvi ivi ospitalization: 
Age per 10,000 1959 births rates per 
births = 378,000 100,000 
IE population 
—10 9,691 366,300 I 
—15 9,671 365,600 9 
—20 9,629 364 000 61 
—25 95574 361,900 103 
—35 9,466 357,800 125 
—45 9:235 349,100 133 
—55 8,585 324,400 120 
—65 6,859 255,300 150 
—75 3:932 148,600 188 
148,600 
(b) FEMALES 
Hypothetical 
(c) ber 
(a) (b First numbe 
Survivals Numbers hospitalization: (d) hospitalized 
Age per 10,000 mUEVIYID rates per Year of or the 
births 1959 b 100;006 exposure first iae 
359,000 population (b x c x d) 
100,000 
—10 95758 349,472 I 10 34°9 
—15 9,746 348,906 7 5 122°2 
—20 9,728 348,262 69 5 12006 
—25 9,794, 347,403 123 5 21340 
—35 9,630 3445745 173 10 5968-1 
—45 9.458 338,596 174 10 5898-6 
—55 9,050 323,990 162 10 5248-8 
—65 8,113 291,245 177 10 5150°7 
—75 5,937 212,544 217 10 46221 
75+ 212,544 348 8 6671-1 
370515 











both the numbers and rates of people hospitalized not once but on 
several occasions: in other words, what is the expectancy of recurrent 
mental illness in a specified population? 
The importance of the first limitation can be illustrated, but not 
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overcome, using the Mental Health Scpplements, from which a picture 
of hospitalization rates can be obtained throughout the 1950's. Since 
1951, figures have been calculated for first hospitalization rates per | 
- 100,000 of the population, and throughout the decade the trend has 
been to show a steady increase, as is sLown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
First Hospitalization Rates per 100,000 Population 





1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 “1958 | 1959 | 1960 














gt 92 95 |. 95 | 102 | 109 


uae 99 99 107 | 108 | 115 | 119 | 119 | 126 | 139 | 149 
i) 





The rates were approximately 50 pec cent higher in 1960 than in 1951. 
With the exception of children and adolescents, the increase has been 
fairly even throughout all age groups (See Table 3). 


TABLE 3 
Age Specific First Admission Rates per 100,000 Population 








o— ORS |15— | 20— | 25— | 35— |45— | 55— |65- 





Males 

1951 I 12| 64) 99 99 82 89 | 113 | 151 
1960 I 10| 7O; 119| 139| I4I 122 | II 198 
% varia- 

tion —16| +9| +20 | +31 | +74 | +38 | +34 | +32 
Females 

1951 I 9| 56 87! 1| 15] 126] 132| 16r 
I I 6| 83! 134] 18% 178 | 167| 177 | 228 
% 

tion —50| +50) +54 | +64) +55 | +33 | +34 | +41 














The rate of increase in hospitalization varies between the sexes and 
for different age groups: the young adult female rate increased by a 
half or more, whereas male rates for similar age groups increase between 
20 and go per cent. Increases for the late middle and old age prours are 
fairly similar, between go and 40 pez cent. 

The fact of rapid increases in hospitalization rates can of course be 
‘explained’ in a variety of ways; by suggesting an increase in severe 
mental illness or earlier diagnosis, by arguing that it is the result of 
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changing attitudes towards mental illness and mental hospitals, by 
pointing out changes in the legal position and actual provision of 
mental hospitals, and methods of treatment used.1° All or any of these 
points can be used to explain the increase: at the moment it is neither 
possible nor, for the purpose of this paper, necessary to choose between 
them. As long as the ‘trend’ continues, estimates based upon a single 
year’s experience will have to be revised at regular intervals to give an 
impression of the impact of changes in hospitalization rates for mental 
illness, The importance of this point can be illustrated by calculating 
overall chances of admission for the 1959 population had 1951 and 1960 
rates of age specific first hospitalization existed. Before making any 
corrections, the figure based on 1959 hospitalization experiences for 
men was 6:8 per cent, a similar figure based upon 1951 rates was 5'2 
per cent, and on 1960 rates was 7:3 per cent. Changes in admission 
rates during the 1950’s would result in revising the estimates by some- 
thing like 40 per cent. It is therefore essential, if figures like these are to 
be calculated, that they be revised frequently to make allowance for 
changes in admission rates. 

A second limitation was that these estimates relate only to first 
hospitalization. In addition to such rates, some impression of the pro- 
portion of the population hospitalized more than once would be useful. 
An index of this can be calculated from figures published in the Supple- 
ment of Mental Health in the following way: 

1, Figures are given for the numbers of admissions in 1959 analysed 
by numbers of previous admissions experienced by the individual. 

2. If it is assumed: (a) that one year’s admissions are an operational 
measure of the life experience of a year’s births; (5) that everyone ad- 
mitted to a mental hospital will be discharged. 

3. By calculating each admission group as a percentage of the pre- 
vious group (i.e. znd as a percentage of Ist, grd as a percentage of and, 
etc.) an estimate can be obtained of readmission (or relapse) rates. 


TABLE 4 
Admission Rates, 1959 Hospitalization 





Ist and | grd | 4th | sth | 6th | 7th | 8th | oth | roth | 11+ 





Male N. |22414| 9125) 4379 | 2286] 1322] 760] 473 | 290 | 187 | 124 | 321 


% re- 

admitted | — 47| 43; 51| 58| 58| 62] 62} 65] 66) — 
era 32633 | 19693 | 7092 | 3863 | 2246 | 1403 | 867 | 557 | 377 | 270 | 682 
% re-, 

admitted] — | 42 | 57] 54] 58| 62| 62) 64] 65] 72) — 








These figures suggest that 42 out of 100 women and 47 out of 100 men, 
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admitted once to a mental hospital, will be readmitted. Readmission 
figures appear to increase slowly until 2 out of 3 to 3 out of 4 discharges 
are readmitted. Put a slightly different way, 1959 estimates suggest that 
roughly 7 out of 100 men are admited once to a mental hospital; 
and of these 3 will be admitted a second time: the same figures for 
women would be g first admissions and 4 second admissions per 100 
women. 

It must be emphasized that these ‘readmission’ estimates are in fact 
underestimates of the readmission rates. To calculate them it-was 
assumed that everyone admitted to a mental hospital would be dis- 
charged: this is a necessary but erroneous assumption. Some patients, at 
all levels of admission, will be permanently detained in the mental 
hospital and some will die in the hospital (for example in 1960, 14,168 
patients died in mental hospitals and 117,358 were discharged). The 
practical problem is how important >ermanent treatment and death 
is at each stage of readmission, and to what extent does it invalidate the 
estimates reported above. 

Some impression of this can be obtained froma 2-year follow-up study 
of patients admitted to mental hospitals in England and Wales in 1954 
and 1955.1! The author found that 8-5 per cent of males and 11-1 per 
cent of females admitted for the first time in 1954 were still in the mental 
hospital two years later. Just as important, 12-7 of both male and female 
admissions had died while in the mental hospital. Therefore as many as 
20 per cent of first admissions had either died or been retained in the 
mental hospital. As a result, the relapse rate calculated above would 
appear to underestimate considerably the actual readmission rates of 
discharged patients. Further, with each successive readmission the per- 
centage retained at the end of the two-year follow-up increased: for 
example 18-7 per cent of males and 18-3 per cent of females admitted 
for the second time were still in hospi-al two years later and the figures 
for 3rd admissions were 29-9 per cent and 26-3 per cent. (Figures for 
1955 were always somewhat lower tkan were quoted here.) However, 
the proportion of second and third admissions dying in hospital is far 
lower than for first admissions (roughly 5 per cent and 3 per cent for 
males’ second and third admissions in 1954). But in order to correct the 
estimates for ‘permanent’ treatment end ‘deaths’ in hospital it is neces- 
sary in practice to correct for both. The reason for this is the nature 
of the operational assumption (i.e. one-year admissions representing a 
lifetime’s experience) means that ‘death’ and ‘permanent’ treatments 
are the same thing. To be treated permanently in any one year is to die 
in hospital. 

Unfortunately there is another complicating factor, the incr@ase in 
first admissions over time: the number of readmissions during any one 
year is the result of previous years’ admissions minus discharges. As has 
already been seen first admission rates increased during the 1950’s, and 
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therefore the relapses in 1960 represent relapses for admissions amongst 
previous years’ admissions, when first admissions were appreciably 
lower than in 196o. It is necessary therefore to correct these estimates 
for both the increase in first hospitalization and permanent treatment/ 
death in hospitals. Any method of doing this will inevitably be arbitrary 
and must differ for each successive admission. Because of this acorrection 
will be made only for the relapse from first to second admission. To 
make this correction two assumptions are necessary: 

1. That permanent treatment of 1959 admissions can be indicated by 
deaths plus patients still being treated amongst the 1954 receptions (i.e. 
21 per cent of males and 24 per cent females). 

2. That second admissions in 1959 are made up of admissions and 
discharges of 1958. 

From these assumptions the correction for the 1st relapse rate becomes 
the estimated relapse rate multiplied by the increase in first admissions 


between 1958 and 1959 (i.e. aR for males and = for females), multi- 





plied by the correction for permanent treatment/death (i.e. ase 


100 for females). 
100 —24 


Thus the corrected estimates are: 





males and 


102 100 
I Males x — x — = 64-6 per cent 
) Oe ag op 

1399 100 _ a. 
2) Females 42 x T26 * 76 = 60-9 per cent 


Unfortunately both assumptions tend to overestimate the relapse 
rate. A proportion, as yet unknown, of the Brooke follow-up group, who 
were still detained in hospital at the end of the original follow-up 
period, will ultimately be discharged from mental hospitals. Further, of 
first admissions in 1959, many will have been discharged within one, 
two, or three months of admission to hospital and therefore may have 
been discharged for a sufficient period in 1959 to be readmitted during 
that year. Nevertheless both ‘uncorrected’ and ‘corrected’ estimates 
serve to suggest that a considerable proportion of first admissions will be 
readmitted to mental hospitals: they give upper and lower expectancy 
rates of readmission. 

This conclusion is important in relation to Brooke’s follow-up study. 
In it rates of readmission during the follow-up study of first admissions 
actuall¥ discharged were calculated and Table 5 gives the proportion 
for 1954-5.23 

These figures, although agreeing with the first estimates in the sense 
that they suggest with every successive admission there is an increased 
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TABLE 5 
Males Females 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
1 readmission 258 258 26:2 26-6 
2 readmission 346 36:1 340 35°7 
3 readmission 36-6 404 36:6 38-6 








chance of readmission they suggest a readmission rate far lower than 
that shown previously. Two points can be made about this: 

(a) That an increase is apparent between 1954 and 1955 and some of 
the disparity might be explained by an increasing rate of readmission 
over the next four years, [t is, however, doubtful if all the differences can 
be explained in these terms. Some of it can, for example, between 1951 
and 1959, whereas the numbers of first admissions increased by 42 per 
cent, and the numbers af readmissions increased by 146 per cent.13 

(b) ‘The follow-up period in the Brooke study was two years, whereas 
the operational assumption behind the earlier estimates was a ‘lifetime’ 
follow-up. Further, not all the discharged patients had been discharged 
for anything like two years, the follow-up period being from date of ad- 
mission and not from rate of discharge. Unfortunately there is no 
published information about the length of time between discharge and 
readmission for second and subsequent admissions. The 1960 Mental 
Health Supplement? dees give a table in which the readmitted patients 
in 1960 are analysed according to time since last discharge. This 
analysis suggests that nearly 45 per cent of women and 30 per cent of 
men had been discharged for over a year, and roughly 28 per cent 
women and 23 per cent men for over two years. Therefore, length of time 
of follow-up since discharge would affect the relapse rate considerably. 

The extent to which these two points can explain the difference 
between the ‘estimates’ and the ‘cohort follow-up’ study is an open 
question. Some of the variations may simply stem from the inadmiss- 
ability of using one year’s admission information as a means of estimat- 
ing lifetime experiences. 


What conclusions emerge from this analysis? 

1. That the expectancy estimate of admission to mental hospitals 
during a lifetime can be calculated and that 1959 figures suggest that 
7:4 per cent of men and 11-1 per cent of women will be admitted once. 

2. Changing annual rates of admission and a trend during the 1950’s 
to increasing rates of admission mean that such estimates need revising 
at regular intervals, One estimate suggests that hypothetical probabili- 
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ties were 40 per cent higher in 1960 than in 1951. Despite this reserva- 
tion, such estimates give a new slant on the incidence and prevalence of 
hospitalized mental disorder in a population. 

3. Readmission rates are perhaps as important as first admission 
rates as a means of obtaining an impression of psycho-pathology in a 
community. Calculations made in this paper indicate that roughly one 
in two patients admitted once to a mental hospital will be readmitted. 
Further, roughly half of these will be admitted for a third period of 
hospital treatment. Put in a different way, if one in nine women are 
admitted once to a mental hospital, one in twenty will be admitted a 
second time, and one in forty a third time. Similar figures for men are 
one in fourteen, twenty-eight and fifty-six. 

4. If hospital admission can be taken as an index of acute mental ill- 
ness, then a substantial minority of the population is likely to experience 
it. If several admissions to mental hospital is taken as an index of 
chronic mental illness, the proportion of the population (using 1959 
figures) experiencing such a condition is perhaps over 2 per cent of 
women and 14 per cent of men, and as many as 1 person in a 100 will 
be hospitalized at least 4 times. 

5. However, conclusions 3 and 4 must be accepted with caution: 
estimates of relapse rates based on a follow-up study suggest rates far 
lower than those estimated in this paper. Some of this difference might 
be explained by increases in rates of readmission over time, some by 
the relatively brief follow-up period in the study reported, and some 
by the operational assumptions used in this paper. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND OXBRIDGE BLUES 


John Eggleston** 


the relationship between pre-university schooling and.achieve- 
ment at the university.? Afmost without exception, however, 
these studies have been concerned with academic achievement in the 
undergraduate or post-graduate cou-se and, especially, achievement in 
final first degree examinations. This § curious in view of the widely held 
beliefs in the social and other non-ecademic advantages to be gained 
from university life. Indeed concentration on a narrow range of largely 
examination-based criteria of achievement is something of an ideational 
and methodological problem in the sociology of education. There are 
some obvious reasons for this, notebly the problems and hazards of 
measurement of achievement in student societies, extra~curricula acti- 
- vities and the other intangibles of student life.® 
An area where such problems may be overcome is that of athletic 
performance, where identifiable anc measurable marks of achievement 
exist. Notable amongst these are the ‘colours’ which are awarded in 
most universities by the student bocy, for membership of a representa- 
tive team or club. Of particular interest in Britain are the colours of 
Oxford and Cambridge, known as ‘Blues’, They are of interest not only 
for their indication of student achievement but also for their elitist 
associations within the university and their repute as counters in the 
subsequent occupational and social status of their holders. -University 
lore is rich in tales which equate the value of an Oxbridge blue with 
that of a ‘First? and the reputed ccmposition of the upper echelons of 
some occupational groups, notably the Church of England ministry, 
suggests that this may not be entirely without foundation.‘ Certainly 
the situation is of considerable interest as a model of non-expanding 
status availability in conditions of expanding demand which has many 
parallels in education. 
Several studies exist which list the scores of blues obtained, by ex- 
* Lecturer in Sociology of Education, School of Education, University of Leicester. Tutor 
pare of Diploma in Sociology and Psrchology of Education Course, University of 
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pupils of the various schools in the major university sports.5 Such 
studies, though indicating a lengthening of the list of schools from which 
blues emerge, none the less reveal the persistence of a striking con- 
centration of blue awards to the ex-pupils of some of the major public 
schools. Blues from ex-pupils of the local education authority schools, 
though increasing in number are rarely concentrated in a small range 
of schools, rather they tend to be widely spread and non-recurring. 

This study involves examination of the evidence in a different way, 
to discover if the well-established differential in chance of admission to 
Oxbridge between the public school and local education authority 
grammar school population® is matched by similar differences in chance 
of award of a blue. 

Investigation of schools of origin of blues presents no major research 
problem, membership of university teams on qualifying for the award 
of blues is recorded, with the names of the members school in parenthe- 
sis, in the national press and the appropriate sporting almanacs.’ Using 
these sources an investigation of the schools of origin of Oxford and 
Cambridge blues over a ten-year period—1953/4 to 1962/3—was 
undertaken. To facilitate subsequent comparison the schools of origin 
were classified in the manner used by Kelsall in the study of admissions 
to universities in 1955.° This classification contained four categories of 
home schools: 

1. Independent schools in membership of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference. Schools in membership of the Conference but which were aided 
by direct grant from the Ministry of Education or fully maintained by 
Local Education Authorities were not included in this category. Schools 
in this category are predominantly public schools and will be described 
by this name (PUBLIC). 

2. Direct grant schools. As all direct grant schools featuring in the 
ten-year survey were, interestingly, in membership of the H.M.C. these 
schools will be referred to as H.M.C. DIRECT GRANT. 

3. Secondary grammar schools maintained by local education 

“authorities. Schools described as ‘transitionally assisted’, ‘voluntarily 
controlled’ and ‘voluntarily aided’ were included in this category 
(MAINTAINED GRAMMAR SCHOOLS). 

4. Other schools, most of the schools included in this category are the 
independent schools not in membership of the H.M.C. (PRIVATE). 

So that the larger variables in sporting tradition and facilities between 
the different categories of schools could be minimized the survey was 
confined to three major sports: association football, rugby football, and 
cricket, the most generally available sports in home schools providing 
full-time education for boys prior to university entrance. Cricket is 
commoh to all but a tiny handful of such schools and rugby became 
increasingly so as many maintained grammar schools adopted this code 
during the survey period. Association football is the least general of the 
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three; it is played by only 13 of the 80 independent boarding schools in 
Category 1 and by decreasing numbers of Category 3 schools. It is 
included because of its complementary relationship to rugby football. 
No school plays neither code and it is possible for rugby schools to 
produce soccer blues (there is no record of the converse). The inclusion 
of association football also offered an opportunity to ascertain if cate- 
gories of schools under-represented in rugby blues had compensating 
over-representation in association blues, 

This selection of sports has involved the elimination of a number of 
notable university sports, including rowing, where there is still widely 
differing opportunity for participation between different categories of 
schools and where ‘blue opportunity’ is still strikingly concentrated on 
the ex-pupils of a small group of public schools.” Athletics was also 
eliminated as the wide range of track and field events involves a wide 
range of facilities making useful comparison of the kind envisaged 
difficult. 

The results of the survey are set in Table 1 and summarized in Table 
2, The numbers are numbers of blues not numbers of individuals as it 
is possible for one individual to be capped for two, three, or even four 
years in succession, competing anew each year. Award of blues in more 
than one sport is possible. A notable case in recent years is that of an 
ex-pupil of Tadcaster Grammar School, M. Ralph, who won six blues 
—three for association football, three for athletics. 


TABLE 1 
(a) Schools of Origin of Oxford and Cambridge Blues in Association Football, 
1953/4-1962,’3 Seasons 

























Year 1 2 3 4 Ove- Al 1 2 3 4 Over- All 
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TABLE 1 


(b) Schools of Origin of Oxford and Cambridge Blues in Rugby Football, 
1953/4-1962/3 Seasons 
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(c) Schools of Origin of Oxford and Cambridge Blues in Cricket, 
1953/4-1962/3 Seasons 
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The tables indicate interesting variations in the membership of the 
teams in each sport and between the universities. In both universities 
for all the survey years public schools predominate in cricket and rugby, 
in both sports the representation of the maintained grammar schools is 
small, 20-4 per cent and 17-3 per cent respectively in rugby and only 
0°93 per cent and 8-4 per cent respectively in cricket, The small showing 
of the maintained grammar school in cricket is particularly notable in 
view of the widespread availability of this sport in the schools, their 
score during the survey period amounted to nine Cambridge cricket 
blues and only one Oxford blue, in neither university had there ever 
been more than one ex-maintained grammar school boy in any team. 
Only in association football does the maintained grammar school pupil 
appear in large numbers, in almost all the teams in this sport he has 
comprised the largest group, often holding an absolute majority of 
places over players from all other types of school. 

It is noticeable that only in rugby has Oxford offered a greater 
number of blues to the maintained grammar school pupils than has 
Cambridge. In association football Cambridge has offered slightly more, 
in cricket nine times as many. At both universities the H.M.C. direct 
grant schools are well represented, notably in cricket, where despite a 
substantially smaller number of undergraduates their score of blues 
exceeds that of the maintained grammar schools, strikingly so at Oxford. 
Table 1 indicates however that the strength of the H.M.C. direct 
grant schools may be declining; this is discussed later. The private 
schools play little part as a source of blues with the exception of the 
rugby XVs at Cambridge—an exception largely accounted for by the 
notable ex-pupils of Marling school. 

It is possible to compare the survey figures with the contribution of 
the various categories of schools to the total male undergraduate popu- 
lation of Oxford and Cambridge on two occasions during the period 
under consideration and calculate the relative chances of achieving a 
blue for students from different schools of origin. The first of these is in 
the mid-50’s. For the year 1955-6 Kelsall provides a breakdown of the 
total first-year undergraduate population by schools of origin. To 
achieve a basis of calculation it has been assumed that these figures 
are representative of the total undergraduate population of the year 
following 1956-7, that is of the total entry for the years 1954, 1955, and 
1956. Recent evidence! of the slow change of the relative distribu- 
tion of the schools of origin of Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates 
suggests that the error involved in this assumption is likely to be more 
an absolute one than a relative one. Accordingly the numbers of 1955-6 
first-year students have been increased threefold to form a basis for 
calculating the rates shown in Table 3(a). (This is still not an entirely 
adequate base as the period eligibility for a blue can extend to a fourth 
undergraduate or post-graduate year. It has proved impossible to 
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achieve any adequate basis for calculating this small additional popula- 
tion and it has therefore been ignored. There is some suggestion, how- 
ever, that it offers a relatively greater ‘blue advantage’ to the fee-paying 
student—most generally of independent or overseas school origin.) ` 

For the year 1961-2 details of the schools of origin of the total under- 
graduate population are available from the Robbins Report.‘ The 
figures quoted in the Report are based on a sampling fraction of 1 in 22 
and to provide a basis of calculation the figures are therefore multiplied 
by 22. The assumption this time may be justified by the very close 
reported correspondence o? the achieved sample to the sample popula- 
tion envisaged.12 The rates thereby calculated are shown in Table 3(b). 
The qualification concerning fourth-year eligibility applied to Table 
3(a) also applies here. 


TABLE 3 


Oxford and Cambridge Blues per 1,000 Undergraduate Population Originat- 
ing from the Home School Categories 


(a) 





Number of men per 1,000* in each school category achieving Blues in 








School of 
a 
Soccer Rugby All Football Cricket All g sports 
I rI 3 4I 2'I 6-2 
2 2:5 3-3 58 3'3 gI 
3 3'9 o9 48 0-0 48 
4 0-0 47 47 15 6-3 
All 2I 2'5 46 15 6-1 






Number of men per 1,000* in each school category achieving Blues in 

















origin k 
Soccer Rugby All Football Cricket All g sports 
1 and 4 15 3'4 49 2°0 
2 05 0-0 05 7 
3 3°2 2:0 5'2 06 
‘i All r9 2'4 43 V5 





* Sse comment on bans of calculation im text 


Table 3(a) and (b) indicates interesting variations in the chance of 
achieving a blue for boys from different categories of school. Perhaps the 
most striking result, however, is the decline in the chances of the H.M.C. 
direct grant pupils—from a dominance in all sports in 19567 to an 
inferior chance in foctball to all other schools and a much reduced 
chance in cricket in 1962-3. Though the small numbers of pupils from 
these schools accentuate the apparent significance of small fluctuations, 
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inspection of Table 1 suggests that these are not a-typical years and that 
the position of these schools had declined since the late 1950’s. 

Major interest centres on the relative chances of the public and the 
maintained grammar school boy. In both years the public school boys 
in close association with the small number of private school boys had 
a greater chance of winning a blue once at Oxbridge. If his considerably 

„greater chance of entry to Oxbridge is taken into account along with 
this his far greater opportunity of winning a blue, with its short term 
and long term rewards, becomes clearly evident. Within the university 
the absolute chance of the independent school pupil is greater in 1961-2 
than in 1956-7. His relative chance compared with the maintained 
grammar school boy is however slightly diminished; indeed the chance 
of the maintained grammar school boys shows a modest absolute and 

. -relative improvement, both categories benefiting from the decline of 
the H.M.C. direct grant schools performance. But the maintained 
grammar school boys’ main source of blue opportunity is concentrated 
in both years in the lower-status sport of association football. This has 
indeed compensated for their lower chance in rugby and has given them 
a higher overall chance of football blues than the independent schools. 
As the maintained grammar schools adopt rugby there is some evidence 
of improvement in the chance of their pupils in this sport. It is in cricket, 
the sport common to all the schools, that the disadvantage of the main- 
tained grammar school boy is most marked. Indeed the chance of a 
cricket blue can hardly be said to exist for the maintained grammar 
school boy—inspection of Table 1 indicates that the situation in the 
years under discussion is representative of the total survey period. This 
inferior chance of a blue in cricket seems the major factor in the overall 
inferior chance of boys from the maintained grammar schools within 
the universities.1* 

The study indicates that type of school attended is identified as being 
associated with differential chances of blues and that these chances are 
further differentiated as between different sports of different status. The 
full extent of these differences is, of course, only incompletely brought 
out in this study because of the incomplete range of sports considered, 
and particularly by the elimination of rowing where the chance of 
achieving a blue is still strikingly associated with having been a pupil at 
one of a limited number of public schools. 

It must be emphasized that there is no evidence of any kind of overt 
bias in the selection procedures of any university teams. (This might be 
tested by examining the number of blues achieving ‘caps’.) Indeed the 
selection procedure is usually carried out in a highly public manner in 
the various trial games and seems to embody a genuine attempt to 
ensure objective assessment of the candidates’ prowess. 

It is suggested that the disadvantages of the maintained grammar 
school pupil in rugby and cricket springs from differences in social 
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experience rather than sporting ability. The nuances of team play at 
university, communication between players, rhythm and pattern of 
play may be familiar to the boy from the independent school but subtly 
different from those to which the boy from the maintained grammar 
school is accustomed. These differences may be reinforced by the coach- 
ing techniques and even the coaching language employed. There is also 
the problem of ‘outside’ feeling by the grammar school boy in a group 
largely comprising of and often led by boys from a different educational 
and social background, backgrounds which are often shared in view of 
the tight concentration of ‘blue producing’ schools in Category 1 in each 
sport—often with interlocking and exclusive fixture lists. This is in 
marked contrast with the diffusion of maintained grammar schools 
producing blues, where a potential blue may have never encountereda j 
blue, and may never consider the possibility of aspirmg to be one or even 

to go to Oxbridge. Even in association football where the maintained ; 
grammar school boys predominate the largest single group of old blues , 
and aspirant blues may well be the ex-pupils of one of the public schools - 
which specialize in this sport. 

There are also differences in the sporting opportunities of boys from 
the different educational backgrounds, even though cricket and one of 
the football codes are common to all. The boy from the public school 
is far more likely to have been under the influence of a former blue as 
a consequence of the staffing policy of these schools which leads to the _ 
appointment of old blues and international players as games specialists. ' \ 
The maintained grammar school however tends to favour the college- ' ` 
trained physical education teacher and may even regard some old blues “ 
as unqualified teachers. Furthermore the boy from the independent 
school is likely to have spent considerably more time on sport—if only.” 
because he is more likely to have been a boarder with consequent -` 
advantages in experience and physique. Moreover he is also likely to 
have attended a boys’ preparatory school giving a degree of attention to 
games—and especially cricket—which is seldom matched in the state 
system. Conversely the maintained grammar school boy destined for 
Oxbridge is even less likely to spend a considerable time on sport than 
his own peers in view of his commitment to the time-consuming com- 
petition for Oxbridge places. Certainly, he is unlikely to be a boy for 
whom sporting achievement is of equal importance to academic achieve- 
ment or who sees sporting opportunity as a main attraction of university 
lige. Indeed, in many maintained grammar schools, an academically 
able boy whose life is focused on sporting achievement is far more likely 
to be deflected to a college for teachers of physical education than 
receive encouragement tc apply for a university place, particularly if, 
as is probable, he heeds the advice of his physical education trained 
games master. Expenditure on games also distinguishes the schools, 
notably in cricket where the condition of ‘the square’ in most public and 
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preparatory schools is incomparably better than the average stateschool. 
At university the ex-maintained grammar school boy, more frequently 
depending for his continued financial support on satisfactory reports on 
his academic performance, tends to be less willing to renounce maximum 
academic achievement in order to devote substantial time to sport, and 
this constitutes a particular barrier in cricket where major participation 
is called for in examination terms. The immediate economic obligations 
of university team membership, both in actual expenses and forfeited 
vacation work earnings, also tend to constitute a greater problem to the 
pupil from the maintained grammar school. 

It is finally suggested that in the present intensified competition for 
Oxbridge places the conditions of academic competition for pupils of 
the direct grant schools are becoming similar to those of the maintained 
schools involving a diminution of the chances of entry for the outstand- 
ing sportsman whose prowess in sport is not matched by academic 
excellence. 


GONCLUSION 


This study of the awards of Oxford and Cambridge University blues 
in three major sports indicates that the ex-pupils of the maintained 
grammar schools are at a disadvantage to ex-pupils from the public 
schools in cricket and rugby, both absolutely and relative to their total 
representation in the university population. 

It has been suggested that causal factors include covert disadvantages 
in selection situations, differentials in sporting opportunity at school and 
differentials in the evaluation of sport made by the pupils and by the 
school—differentials probably reinforced by economic differences. 

Type of school attended thus becomes associated with differences in 
a further area of performance at university—an area which seems to be 
of considerable importance in view of its likely association with social 
opportunities in university life and social and occupational prospects in 
later life. 
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CONFUSION OF SPHERES: 
A COMMENT ON AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


Mordecai Roshwald* 


I 


HILE THE UNITED STATES of North America are 
\ Ñ j regarded as a’ part of European civilization, Europeans have 
repeatedly been startled by American patterns of behaviour 
which seem to them funny, queer, incomprehensible and even shocking. 
The mental reaction to such behaviour is often much stronger than in 
the case of an encounter with Africans or other exotic people, because 
of the assumption of a wide cultural common denominator of the North 
Atlantic community. True, each European civilization follows its own 
pattern too and an Englishman may inwardly smile at a Frenchman 
shrugging his shoulders, while a Frenchman may feel inwardly revolted 
by boiled potatoes and cabbage. Yet, the European variety of ways-of- 
life is by and large understood and condoned by the different nationals, 
while the American behaviour all too often baffles and exasperates the 
European. Let us clarify the point by a few casual examples, as seen by 
a European observer. 

One may be strolling along Champs-Elysees, one’s eye wandering 
from the theatres and cafes to the Arch of Triumph, when one catches 
a glimpse of a man selling newspapers with a huge inscription on his 
back: NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. It would be the only paper in 
Paris advertised on the seller’s shirt. 
` Or, in the United States, while in company of polite, kind, civilized 
persons, one suddenly detects a huge button on the lapel of a respectable 
gentleman proclaiming his credo, or political opinion, or some public 
exhortation, Whether the writing on the button is ‘I like Ike’, or ‘X 
resign’, a European—whether English or French, Italian or Irish—finds 
the madium of communication inappropriate. 

The interruption of television and radio programmes by advertising 
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has spread beyond the Atlantic, yet few Europeans accept it as an un- 
assailable part of their way-of-life, as most Amer-cans do. Moreover, 
European visitors to the United States are still often shocked by the 
frequency, persistence and aggressiveness of American advertising 
through the mass media. The European imitation of this practice is so 
far behind the prototype that it rarely immunizes the visitor from the 
Old World against the experience of full-blooded advertising in the New 
World. 

The peculiarities—even startling peculiarities—of American civiliza- 
tion cannot be reduced to a single principle, of course. The purpose of 
this paper, however, is limited to an attempt of discovering and ana- 
lysing one of the principles underlying the American way-of-life, a 
principle which would, just the same, explain manifold phenomena, 
including the above examples. 


II 


The clarification of tŁe principle in question will be helped by resort- 
ing to Plato’s definition of justice in the state. 


Well, my friend, it may be that this minding of one’s own business, when 
it takes a certain form, is actually the same thing as justice... 

Well now, if we had to decide which of these qualities will contribute 
most to the excellence af our commonwealth, it would be hard to say— 
whether its excellence were not above all due to the observance by everyone, 
child or woman, slave or freeman or artisan, ruler or ruled, of this principle 
that each one should d> his own proper work without interfering with 
others.? 


If Plato’s notion of justice is applied to the domain of economic and 
social organization (but excluding the realm of politics), the United 
States could be regarded as very Platonic indeed. For the scientific and 
technological advancement coupled with a vast and rich country has 
produced a degree of specialization unequalled anywhere else and un- 
precedented in human history, and the efficiency of organization and 
co-ordination—whethe> in a Ford factory or at Sears and Roebuck, 
whether in a supermarket or on an Iowa farm, wkether in plumbing or 
medicine, whether in fund-raising or marketing—match this specializa- 
tion in an ideal way. Yet, while American society is typified by extreme 
departmentalization, this system is not applied to the means and methods 
used by the various specialists. In a certain sense it can be said of 
America that the carpenters use the tools of the bakers and the bakers 
resort to the implements of the tailors. This, of course, is meant meta- 
phorically: each sphere of economic and social activity (ineluding 
politics) does not stick to its own peculiar methods only, but readily 
absorbs and assimilates ways and systems of other realms of such 
activity. In many case3 also one specialized activity does not hesitate 
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from infiltrating, or invading, another domain in an effort to achieve 
its own objectives. The baker does not do the job of the carpenter, but, 
if it suits his purpose, he bakes his bread right in the carpenter’s shop. 
These two tendencies—assimilation of alien methods and intrusion into 
other realms—can be subordinated under a common heading, namely, 
confusion of spheres of civilization, Thus, if on the one hand America im- 
presses the European as an exemplary case of efficient co-ordination of 
specialist occupations, looked at from another angle it paradoxically 
seems confused and chaotic. 

For the European has absorbed the Platonic principle in a different 
manner. Though, of course, he had to accept specialization and the 
concomitant organization, he has not reached in this respect the Platonic 
extremity of the American. Yet, when it comes to differentiation in 
method and to mutual respect of diverse social activities, he has ex- 
hibited a strong feeling for a clear distinction of spheres of civilization 
coupled with a striving for harmony among them, which could be 
regarded as Platonic in spirit. 

To a European commercials interfering with ballet, or political news, 
mean disruption of harmony through confusion of two distinct realms 
of human interest. To an American it means a harmonious marriage— 
even if marriage of convenience only: for commerce benefits from art 
and art profits from commerce. 

To a European a shirt worn to advertise a newspaper signifies an 
intrusion of the employer on the personality of the employee who is 
entitled to his own rights. To an American this would sound an artificial 
distinction: if the writing on the shirt can help in the efficient perform- 
ance of the job, why not use it? 

To a European a proselytizing button on the lapel looks ridiculous, 
for he thinks about creeds and even about political issues as promotable 
by argument and not by advertising. To an American what proved 
itself in the supermarket is believed effective in politics and religion, 
just as what is good for General Motors is believed to be good for the 
United States. 

This American tendency is often viewed as the result of the over- 
whelming impact of business and business mentality on American 
civilization. It is a business which pushes itself into politics and art, and 
it is business techniques that are emulated in other fields of life, im- 
pressed as these are with the success of commerce. Yet, though it would 
be senseless to deny the overwhelming impact of business on American 
civilization, one must not forget that in other countries, where business 
interests-and mentality are perhaps no less dominant, such tendencies 
have not come to the fore. The Swiss have a reputation for efficient, 
energetic and successful businessmanship and yet no difference could 
be more striking than that between Zurich and New York. The Swiss 
city exhibits a subdued, self-restrained commercial spirit, careful not to 
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intrude on the surrounding nature, watchful not to spoil the harmoni- 
ous architecture of the city. The American metropolis eruptsin volcanoes 
of enterprise and salesmanship which, if successful, scrape the sky itself 
in their unhampered enthusiasm and, if failing, scratch the eyes with 
their huge proclamations of sALEs and SLASHED PRICES.* 

Nor is commerce the only activity which is intrusive, or whose tech- 
niques are imitated. In the examples that follow illustrations of con- 
fusion of spheres of civilization other than commercial will be included. 


III 


There are several well-known examples of encroachment of one 
sphere on another in American civilization. Religion, though formally 
separated from state, inzerferes with politics much more than in England 
where there is a national church. Not only do American politicians 
refer often to God and religion, but no political aspirant would dare to~ 
profess agnosticism. Religious groups affect artistic, or pseudo-artistic, 
production, as the self-imposed censorship of the cinematographic 
industry indicates. Pressure groups may be operating in European 
politics, but do so clandestinely, while in the United States lobbying 
seems to be accepted as part of tke political game. Science has not 
traditionally been pursed in America for its own sake, but rather as a 
means for industrial advancement, and if this seems to have changed of 
late, the main reason for it is not change of heart, but the realization 
that it is impossible to predict to what practical uses theoretical research 
may eventually lead. 

Let us, however, ilustrate our thesis of confusion of spheres in 
American civilization by less well-known examples, which none the less 
are typical, and, being selected at random, can almost claim to be 
representative of the civilization which produced them. They include 
both cases of intrusion of one domain into another and of borrowing of 
methods and means. 

In an advertisemen: of a diaper service firm, distributed to mothers 
using this service, these mothers are offered ‘a free pair of baby pants, 
for each two names of expectant mothers’ among their friends. A self- 
addressed, postage-free card is enclosed, with space for filling out the 
names and addresses and the ‘approximate date expecting’ of four 
mothers-to-be. Another card will be provided if more names are avail- 
able.® 

To most Europeans this would seem an attempt to mar human 
relations by interposing the profit motive among friends and by turning 
a mother into a commercial informer. The sphere of friendship, or even 
acquaintanceship, is expected to be separated from that of economic 
life. The intrusion does not seem to be regarded as inappropriate on the 
other side of the Atlantic, 
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In a leaflet concerned with promotion of picture taking for Christmas 
greeting cards, examples are given of what the appropriate pictures for 
the occasion are. Among a variety of examples are a snapshot of three 
children, each with folded hands, and another one of a girl with a dog. 
The first one has the following explanatory comment: ‘Children in 
prayer make an appealing picture. Make sure you place them as close 
together as you can.’ The other one comments: ‘Children and pets— 
nothing can surpass them in charm.’ 

Again, the confusion of prayer and pets, not to mention the praying 
pose for the sake of a greeting card, be it Christmas greeting, would seem 
inappropriate to a European. Even an atheistic animal lover would feel 
that the sphere of religion should not be confused with pets. Even an 
agnostic enthusiast for photography would regard an artificial religious 
pose for a snapshot as offensive to human notion of God. To an average 
American this diversion into autonomous levels of civilization is incom- 
prehensible. He would regard both, pet loving and praying children, as 
commendable. A snapshot of praying children would be viewed as 
promoting both religion and the legitimate interests of Kodak, not to 
mention the joy of the customers. 

A daily newspaper in a large community of the Middle-West reports 
as follows: 


About 400 helium-filled balloons were released Sunday morning by 
Sunday School pupils at Elim Covenant Church... A pupil’s name was 
inside each baloon. The pupil whose balloon is returned to the church from 
farthest distance by the last Sunday in October will win a prize, said the 
Rev. X, pastor. Mr. X said his church is in a Sunday School attendance 
contest with two other Covenant churches and the balloon stunt is part of 
the contest. Pupils will be encouraged to attend regularly to see if their 
balloons have been returned .. 5 


Here no commercial factors are involved. Religion is using the 
methods of spectacle, gambling and sportslike competition to encourage 
its objective. While a bazaar for charitable purpose is not unknown in 
the ‘old country’, the use of these non-religious, perhaps even un- 
religious, methods in religious education is typically American. So is 
an announcement of a Boy Scout troop of Prince of Glory Lutheran 
Church of ‘a really big car wash’.* The combination strikes a European 
ear as incongruous, but is quite common in America. In the same vein, 
a fund-raising letter of a Baptist Church proclaims that its ‘plans include 
a gymnasium, a five-day week nursery school, an eight-lane bowling 
alley and educational classrooms.” In a YMCA fashion—a typical 
American institution—all the ways, including bowling alleys, lead to 
God. e 

Educational institutions as well easily resort to modes of behaviour 
belonging to other spheres of life, modes which would be regarded as 
not quite decorous outside the United States. Thus, on a ‘birthday’ 
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of a state university the celebratice was to include the following 
ceremony: 


President M.W. will receive a birthcay cake from the student body at 
the convocation. P.T., education junicr, 1964 Homecoming queen, and 
J.R., law freshman, president of Minnesota Student Assn., will present the 
cake. D.G., CLA junior, and Army ETC cadet, will cut the cake and 
President will invite the audience to hel eat it.8 


In short, childhood memories, beauty:queen, army, democratic partici- 
pation are blended in a ceremony [which elsewhere would retain a 
strictly academic character. 

An alumni association of the same university, trying to recruit new 
members, rather than resort to educetional, sentimental or civic argu- 
ments, concentrates on the susceptibil ty of the graduates to the bargain 
mentality—thus borrowing its metho from the practice of the American 
business world. Here is an excerpt fram their letter: 


... Although the price of everything is going up, for you and all members 
of Class of 1959 the price of membership is going down. The regular membership 
fee in the Alumni Association (including your college group) is $5.00 a year. 

What do you pay? Not $5.00, not $4.00, nor $3.00—only $2.00 for a year’s 
membership, including nine issues of th: alumni magazine. This is a sub- 
stantial saving—and available only to the members of Class of 1959.” 


Just as an educational, or quasi-educational, organization does not 
hesitate to use commercial tricks tc promote its objectives, so a com- 
mercial enterprise readily assimilatesartistic concepts on what seems to 
it a suitable occasion. In a programme of a concert of a well-known 
symphony orchestra an advertisemert reads as follows: 


Win Stephens, Jr. 
roudly presents 
BUICKTOWN SYMPHONY No. 1 
1st Movement: History of 34 years of reliable service and experience 
and Movement: Northwest’s finest dea-ership for new Buicks and used cars 
3rd Movement: Most modern Buick Service Center open after-hours until 
lan. 

4th Movement: Famed for friendly welcomes and the Twin Cities’ most 

sensible prices 

Wir. Stephens BLICKTOWN?20 


An advertising pamphlet for sale of what is euphemistically called 
‘memorial property’ refers to eschatological concepts to obtain custo- 
mers: 


If you make a mistake in buying or senting a home, you can correct it by 
moving elsewhere. But—if last-minute haste compels accepting m&morial 
space in a run down, poorly located or poorly managed property, the odds 
are overwhelming that that is where the resting place will be till Judgment 
Day.1t 
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Thus, even the blending of the earthly with the divine, of not-being with 
being, is not considered incongruous. 

Let us sum up our contention about the American notion of relations 
among various spheres of social activity, as contrasting with the Euro- 
pean point of view and pattern of behaviour. To the European, politics, 
religion, science, education, art, commerce, private life are fundament- 
ally distinct spheres of civilization which, though occasionally coming 
in contact, should best follow their own respective routes and develop 
their specific methods of activity. If this principle is not adhered to, the 
harmony of life, the beauty of civilization, becomes imperilled. The 
Americans, even when occasionally insisting on the separation of some 
diverse fields more than the Europeans, in fact allow intrusion of one 
domain into the other, and have no compunctions about copying 
methods of one sphere by another. What to the European seems 
chaotic, to the American looks dynamic; what the European regards as 
proper and civilized, the American views as queer and stagnant. 


IV 


The definition and analysis of the peculiar American tendency to con- 
fuse spheres of civilization is more easily accomplished than the ex- 
planation of this phenomenon. Yet, an explanation should be attempted, 
if for no other reason than to show that this American trait is not 
only prevalent, but also deeply rooted in American life. Even if in an 
attempt to offer an explanation we have to resort to hypotheses not sup- 
ported by concrete illustrations, the overall picture will be amplified 
thereby. 

One source of the ‘confusion of spheres’ may be sought in the ethos of 
free enterprise. The American notion of free enterprise does not merely 
imply unrestricted competition within the realm of economic activity, 
but is related to the era of pioneers and adventurers who, in challenging 
wilderness and fate, knew no restriction save that of law.1% In this sense 
the ethos of free enterprise could easily produce the notion that tradi- 
tional forms and norms are restrictions of individual freedom and that 
fine distinctions between realms of life do not apply to the renewed man 
of the New World. He need accept no restraint in his courageous 
attempt to conquer nature and wilderness. When, later on, the wilder- 
ness was transformed into Main Street, the same rule held true. It was 
natural further to conclude that what is good for businessmen is right 
for clergymen, educators, politicians. So everyone is free to intrude into 
everybody’s domain and borrow any technique which may suit his 
objective. i 

This tendency to disregard refined distinctions among spheres of life 
in the name of a new, dynamic freedom must have been strengthened 
by a conscious rebellion against the traditions of the Old Country— 
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which was deliberately left for the New World. The average, un- 
sophisticated Americar to this day assumes that America is the most 
advanced place in the world and in his notion of superiority not only 
prosperity, but also freedom, science, and the whole fabric of civilization 
is included. Naturally, he tends to disparage what his ancestors left 
behind and the refinements of European civilization—including the 
self-restraint of its businessmen, educators, generals and others—seem to 
him old-fashioned, static, queer. He may be eager to see Europe, but 
the Old World primarily appeals to his sentimental curiosity for the 
thatched cottages in the ancestral village!* and to his intellectual, or 
pseudo-intellectual, curiosity for the historical monuments, In the latter 
sense, irrespectively of whether he actually crosses the Atlantic or not, 
his image of Europe is that of a vast museum, containing the Colosseum, 
St. Peter’s, the Eifel Tower, Changing of the Guard and the Folies- 
Bergére. The way of life of Europeans, including their notions of what 
is proper, is a part, if less prominent, of the exhibits in the museum. One - 
may look at such exhibits with wonder and interest, but one does not 
allow them to affect one’s own way of life. (This, incidentally, may be 
a significant reason why the diffusion of European civilizationin America 
encounters a much greater,resistance among the masses—as distinct 
from certain élite groups—than the diffusion of American way-of-life 
among European masses. For, obviously, no European regards America 
as a museum.) 

Another source for the confusion of spheres in American civilization 
may be sought in the relative lack of pride in one’s occupation in the 
United States. The American is proud of his work—because it means 
being busy and earning money, but he has little of the European con- 
sciousness of the special significance of one’s particular occupation. Not 
only plumbers and carpenters do not feel that way, but even doctors and 
professors are rather humble about their professional activity. There is 
hardly any occupation which is haloed with that nimbus of superiority 
which attaches to a Herr Professor in Germany, an écrivain in France, or 
a higher civil servant in England. In this respect there is a very pro- 
nounced ethos of equality in the American society. If, however, there is 
little professional pride, there is also little restraint for any of the profes- 
sions to borrow means and measures of another one or to interfere in 
another domain, nor is there ill feeling if one’s own realm is invaded or 
one’s methods borrowed. Thus the advertiser intrudes on the world of 
music, while the artist does not hesitate to profit from contributing to 
the sale of cleansers. Thus the clergyman does not refrain from using 
advertising techniques and the salesman is ready to evoke the Second 
Coming. The confusicn of the spheres of civilization thrives on the 
professional humility and the genuine feeling of equality pervading the 


American society. 
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NOTES 


1 Plato, Republic. Cornford’s transla- 
tion, ch. XII. 

*The following item supplied by 
Associated Press to many radio stations 
throughout the United States, and actu- 
ally heard in a broadcast of WPBC, 
Minneapolis, on 15 March, 1965, in a 

programme entitled ‘Lighter Side of the 
News’ (a collection of amusing news- 
stories) seems typical. It is reproduced 
verbatim: ‘The resort city of Acapulco, 
Mexico, takes its beauty seriously. City 
officials recently halted construction of 
a 16-storey building because, they say, 
the structure would have blocked the 
view of the bay.’ Clearly, when economic 
ansion is concerned, an aesthetic con- 
sideration demanding self-restraint is 
irrelevant to the point of being funny. 

3 These details are reproduced, or 
quoted, from a leaflet of Crib Diaper 
Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

4 Quoted from an unidentified leaflet 
of a photo-developing and printing firm 
in Minnesota. 

5 Quoted from the Minneapolis Star 
(daily) of 28 Septernber, 1964. 

6 A mimeographed leaflet distributed 


in the neighbourhood of the church in 
Minneapolis. 

7From a mimeographed letter of 
Sabathani Baptist Church in Minnea- 
polis, dated 24 September, 1964. 

8 Quoted from Minnesota Daily, the 
student paper of the University of 
Minnesota, 24 February, 1965. 

® Quoted from a mimeographed letter 
of the Minnesota Alumni Association to 
Members of Class of 1959, undated. The 
letter is printed in red and the phrases 
shown in italics were underlined in the 
original. 

10 Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
1964-5 Season, Sixteenth Concert, 12 
March, 1905» P. 575- 

11 Quo from a pamphlet obtained 
from a Minneapolis company, but, signi- 
ficantly, copyright by Institute for 
Business Research, New York (1958). 
The pamphlet is entitled: The Difference 
between Right and Wrong. 

1: Cf. Harold Laski, The American 
Democracy, 1948, p. 43. 

18 Trish visitors to New York told me 
that their Irish-American relations asked 
them whether the houses in Dublin had 
thatched roofs. 
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THE ANELYSIS OF SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL SYSTEMS* 


Roland Robertsont 


Review Article 

N SPITE OF contficting evaluations of its significance, general theory 
[= an essential ingredient of sociological analysis. The relatively 

small number of empirical generalizations incorporated into such theory, 
and the relative absence of studies which utilized abstract theoretical schemes 
in the resolution of empirical problems, together constituted one of the main 
springboards from whih many attacks were launched against structural- 
functionalists during th- 1950’s. However, the recent work of such sociologists 
as Smelser, Etzioni anc Eisenstadt should surely be seen as a demonstration 
of the worthwhileness cœ the rather tortuous statements with which the name 
of Talcott Parsons, in particular, has been associated. The extensive deploy- 
ment of Parsons’ concepts and models, even in many microscopic studies, 
tends to support the Onclusion that the search for a satisfactory general 
theory is far from being a vacuous and sterile exercise. Empirical social 
research can only possess meaning and comparability in reference to the 
theoretical context within which it is located; and it stands to reason that 
the more coherent, elegant and logically consistent the framework of pro- 
positions, the more wil such research qualities become attainable. Further- 
more, there are many <ontemporary and historical problems which demand 
the attention of sociolcists and which are not yet, and probably never will 
be, susceptible to treatment by sophisticated methods of quantitatively-based 
research design. These: too, in spite of protestations to the contrary, cannot 
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be confronted adequately without previously developed delineations and con- 
ceptions of the constituent components of social and cultural systems. Indeed 
it is interesting to note the extent to which this view finds indirect support 
even in Irving Horowitz’s recent compilation of essays in honour of C. 
Wright Mills (The New Sociology). In one of the most interesting and force- 
fully argued contributions to this symposium, Anatol Rapoport, pleading for 
rigorous quantitative-explanatory methods in social science, points out that 
imagination and commitment are not incompatible with the elaboration and 
use of methods for evaluating the reliability of findings.! The arguments 
which Rapoport adduces can be easily extended to embrace the relevance 
of general theory. In the last analysis the significance of research technology, 
methodology and general theory can only be seen in terms as to whether 
‘the goods’ can or cannot be delivered; but most of the recent evidence sug- 
gests that Mills’ judgments on such pursuits were well wide of the mark. 
(One should add that the widespread failure to recognize the interrelatedness 
of the three principal spheres of science, the empirical, the theoretical and the 
applied, is an unfortunate phenomenon to which our attention has been 
drawn as a by-product of Mills’ writings.) 

Even if the empirical relevance of general theory remains its ultimate 
testing ground, recognition of a division of labour within sociology entails 
the concession that the adumbration of general propositions is a ‘legitimate’ 
specialism. Thus any attempt to dissect and compare the findings of theorists 
is to be welcomed. Such is the programme of Charles and Zona Loomis in 
their Modern Social Theories, the second edition of which includes an analysis 
of the work of Alvin Gouldner, in addition to the seven theorists treated in 
the first edition—Davis, Homans, Williams, Merton, Sorokin, Parsons, and 
Howard P. Becker. Unfortunately, the method of analysis employed is not 
really suitable for the distillation of the major contributions of these socio- 
logists. Each is treated separately in terms of the ‘Processually Articulated 
Structural Model’ formulated by Charles Loomis; a model which, regardless 
of any inherent qualities, was not designed explicitly for the comparative 
analysis of sociological theories, This limitation frequently intrudes in the 
discussions and prevents systematic attention from being devoted to specially 
notable or controversial contributions, such as Davis’s functional theory of 
social stratification. It also tends to induce rather turgid examinations at the 
points where the so-called PAS Model confusedly cuts across the work of the 
sociologist in question. More serious problems arise in reference to the selec- 
tion of theorists. Obviously any such book would have to include discussions 
of Parsons, Sorokin and Merton, whilst the addition of Gouldner is to be 
welcomed, since he has often been represented as a sociologist who is less 
committed to normative and equilibrial perspectives than many of his con- 
temporaries. The value of discussing Homans in the same terms as these 
theorists is doubtful; since Homans has become increasingly committed to 
the view that not only is the analysis of interpersonal relations the ultimate 
endeavour of sociology, but that the quest for structural, as opposed to 
purely Behavioural, propositions is more or less fruitless. In the case of Robin 
Williams a different problem arises, for the exploration of his theoretical 
contributions rests considerably on one work, namely his important American 
Society; and since the authors do not weigh one theorist against another the 
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chapter devoted to Willicrs often appears to be mere paraphrasing of this 
single book, which of coursa can easily be read in its own right.? 

The fact that the theorists are not, strictly speaking, compared requires the 
reader to exert himself a great deal. However, the strong impression emerges 
that in spite of some inportant differences, especially and obviously in 
respect of empirical appLcetions and derivations, there is a common thread 
of sociological commitmsnt running perceptibly from chapter to chapter. 
Although this is interesting in itself it als demonstrates that the inclusion of 
sociologists from other tcaditions would. have made the book more worth- 
while. Such names as Mills and Dahrendorf spring to mind. On the 
other hand, short analyses of Smelser aad Eisenstadt would probably have 
been rewarding. This ix spite of their allegiance to the Parsonian per- 
spective; since each has deployed this allegiance to a variety of empirical 
- problems—exercises whch have resulted in modifications and extensions 
of structural-functionalSm, notably im the sphere of large-scale social 
change. 

The new chapter on Couldner is disappointing. The most regrettable 
deficiencies lie in the falure to dissect adequately Gouldner’s views on the 
mechanisms and procesas of change. A full discussion of his ‘stratified 
system model’, which <ttempts to cope with the problem of discovering 
causal priorities among interdependent elements in societies, was obviously 
needed; and yet Gouldner’s monograph, Notes on Technology and the Moral 
Order (written in collaboration with Richard Peterson), is barely touched 
on.* The priority assign=d. to technology by Gouldner and Peterson and the 
development of new normative patternsattendant upon technological change 
is obviously of great reEvance in a book which seeks to explicate the con- 
tributions of Sorokin, Parsons, and Becker to the understanding of social 
change. In some respeccs the separate chapter on change, dealing with all 
the theorists except Goaldner, is very aseful. Little is done to separate the 
fanciful from the socio-cgically valuable elements in Sorokin’s important 
work on change; but È 3 very helpfil to have Parsons’ ideas on change 
drawn together. Parsors* oft-quoted aad ill-fated statement that given the 
state of sociological theory, a general theory of change of, as opposed to in, 
social systems was impcszible to discover, has been a source of considerable 
debate for more than « decade. It was an unfortunate statement because it 
was really unnecessary- Ihe problem cf deciding whether a concrete system 
„has changed in the war saggested by Earsons’ remark is probably insoluble. 
Much of the difficulty zs -t has been pcsed by Parsons, in terms of change in 
or of the system, inher-s in the commctment to the concept of equilibrium. 
This has been a useful theoretical device for delineating the relations between 
the components of a 3cciety, and for expressing the significance of the 
generalization that sections of all sor-al systems are striving towards con- 
sistency and stability, a:though rarely similar forms of stability. But the 
limitations of the equilk-ium model are to be seen most clearly in reference 
to the influence which = exerts in the process of applying it to empirical data; 
when unfortunately i 3 only too easy to ‘identify’ such conditions as 
‘stability’ or ‘dynamic xcuilibrium’. Ia fact Parsons’ recent contributions to 
the study of change, © terms of socizl evolution, structural differentiation 
and the tensions attendant upon the fatter process, are not at all enhanced 
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by the use of the concept of equilibrium. Indeed, they could probably stand 
without it. ; 

It is worthy of note that, of the theorists discussed in Modern Social Theories, 
it is Becker who emerges as the only one who (in collaboration with Buckley) 
had clearly seen the really crucial deficiency in the equilibrium model. 
Influenced by general systems theory and cybernetics Becker and Buckley 
have emphasized the open characteristics of social systems, in which relations 
between system and environment are fluid, involving transfer of ‘energy’ and 
‘materials’.4 The fact that in recent years he has been collaborating with 
Karl Deutsch on a number of problems suggests that this kind of approach 
might well become more prominent in Parsons’ future work; for Deutsch 
has been very critical of the use of mechanistic, organic and historical-process 
models in the social sciences. In his Nerves of Government Deutsch argues that 
mechanism and the equilibrium concept cannot be utilized in the study of 
development and evolution; that organic models cannot encompass the pro- 
cesses of internal rearrangements in a social system, and historical models 
are deficient in respect of structural specification and potential for quantifica- 
tion. Structural-functionalism is criticized for presupposing social goals and 
purposes and for failing to describe the ways in which goals are set. The 
solution to such deficiencies is seen in the adoption of models from cyber- 
netics, i.e. models formulated in terms of processes of communication and 
control. On these premises the admixture of mechanistic and organic models 
in Parsonian theory should be replaced by a model which allows for changes 
in the states of social systems—in terms viewing societies as self-steering net- 
works, with political systems conceived as ‘steering mechanisms’. (‘This latter 
aspect of Deutsch’s suggestions does converge with Parsons’ conception of 
the polity, which is said to be concerned primarily with ‘getting things done.’) 
The information-network model allows for considerable flexibility in the 
analysis of social systems. It encompasses the problems of goal-seeking and 
goal-modification, both of which are contingent upon performance in the 
environment, information received from within the system and information 
about past performance. In such a model there is no stipulated tendency for 
a social system to maintain a given internal structure. Externally and in- 
ternally induced changes may be given equal attention; and the degree to 
which a system remains integrated is to a considerable extent the result of 
the relative efficiency or inefficiency of its communication codes and chan- 
nels. In so far as equilibrium has a counterpart in such a model it is that of 
feedback control, which may or may not manifest responsiveness to new 
information (‘lag’) and which may or may not (again, as a matter of degree) 
manifest rapid correction of policies on the basis of new information (‘gain’). 

With the somewhat severe reservations mentioned above Modern Social 
Theories may be recommended for its overviews of the work of Parsons, 
Merton, and Sorokin, and to a lesser extent Becker, Gouldner, and Williams. 
The bibliographies are very useful, although it is unfortunate that those 
which were original to the first edition (1961) have not been updated. The 
new edition of this book coincides with another attempt to formulate a 
general theory of society, namely Peter Blau’s Exchange and Power in Soctal 
Life. Blau has been influenced considerably by Homans and from this per- 
spective he seeks to relate ‘the study of everyday life’ as exemplified in the 
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works of Simmel and Goffman to ‘the bread theories of society, such as those 
of Max Weber and Talcott Parsons’ (p 2). The basic assumption is that 
social relations may be analysed in terms similar to those applying to 
economic exchange, but Blau goes beyond interpersonal relations in an 
attempt to derive an understanding of complex structures. In so doing he 
takes pains to emphasize the significance of emergent structural properties in 
collectivities, institutional sectors and tetal societies, and thereby tries to 
avoid the pitfalls of reductionism. 

An extensive, occasionally repetitive and simplistic, discussion of inter- 
personal relations occupies most of the frst half of Blau’s book, during the 
course of which various kinds of social association are examined. Prominent 
in this part of the analysis is Blau’s wish tc divert attention from the prevalent 
concern with social action which ‘deri~es its impetus and meaning from 
social values’ (p. 13), and to focus instead on what may be called the ex- 
istential aspect of social interaction. (But values become significant to Blau 
in complex structures, since they are mecessary mediating mechanisms in 
situations where there is no direct interaction among most members of a 
society, community or large group.) The concept of social exchange is 
central to the analysis. Exchange transactions are stimulated by forces of 
‘social attraction’, a term which refers tæ one person being drawn to another 
for any reason whatsoever; the prototype of social exchange being the 
reciprocal exchange of extrinsic benefits. The economic analogy is applied to 
social exchange in such respects as an individual expecting a return for 
favours given and expecting to be compensated for social rewards, since 
costs are incurred in devoting time to the relationship. The principle of 
eventually diminishing mzrgina! utility 3 invoked and Blau tries to improve 
on Homan’s work on exchange by udlizing indifference curve analysis. 
Whether the chapters on such themes a- love, impressing others, attractive- 
ness and approval are really any advance on either of the very different 
approaches of Parsons and Goffman is a moot point. Probably of greater 
value is Blau’s discussion of power relationships, especially since power as 
such does not loom significantly in ths work of many of the sociologists 
examined in Modern Social Theories. The prototype of exchange (the reciprocal 
exchange of extrinsic benefits) is but on2 of four possible types of individual 
association, the others being mutual attraction, one-sided attachment and 
power; the latter consisting in the unidateral supply of extrinsic benefits. 
Power relationships are established by an individual (or collectivity) supply- 
ing needed benefits to another individual for collectivity). Subordination 
under such conditions can only be avoided by fulfillment of one or more of 
the following alternatives: access to alternative sources of needed benefits, the 
use of force, suppression of need for the -elevant benefits, or the possession of 
facilities for reciprocation. 

One of the major difficulties in Blau’s book is that neat, meaningful 
schematizations at the level of small group analysis frequently result in 
rather trite observations upon translation into macrostructural statements. 
Thus Blau’s views on change in social structures, although occasionally 
illuminating, lack the necessary rigour Hr further utilization. Change is con- 
ceived as ‘dialectical’ in form. Reciprocty on one level in a society is said to 
generate imbalances in the form of pover relationships at another level; an 
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example being the development of rightist political movements among lower- 
middle class individuals, in response to relatively successful attempts by 
lower class groups to counterbalance the power of ruling groups. 

It is instructive to compare the theories of Blau with those of Deutsch and 
Parsons, particularly in the analysis of power. Each relies on economic 
analogies, but with very different results. For Blau power inheres in the pos- 
session of things highly valued but not possessed by others; whilst for Deutsch 
and Parsons power is used in reference to the generalized capacity to secure 
compliance. Parsons conceives of power as a generalized resource analogous 
to money and it therefore necessarily involves legitimation." This conception 
basically derives from Parsons’ systemic perspective. On this view the polity 
is the functional sub-system in which power is generated; it is the locus for 
the development of a social system’s capacity to obtain the performance of 

. binding obligations in its organizations—in terms of collective goals, Thus 
power is the medium of control of the political system, in the same way that 
money is the medium appropriate to the economic system. (Although serious 
limitations are imposed on this analogy by the hierarchical nature of power, 
as opposed to the linear nature of money.) Additionally, influence is the 
medium of the integrative sub-system and ‘commitments’ comprise the 
medium of control in the pattern-maintenance sub-system. Power is said to 
operate as a form of negative manipulation of the subordinate’s situation. It 
does not actually rest on the possible use of force at the societal level, as many 
sociologists have tended to suggest. Both Parsons and Deutsch have em- 
phasized that, analagously to gold in the case of money, force is used in con- 
crete political systems as a last resort or in situations where power has not 
been generalized. Thus, in respect of internal control, force should not, it is 
argued, be accorded the emphasis which has traditionally been the case in 
political philosophy. Not because the use of force is in any way insignificant, 
but because emphasis upon force as a defining characteristic of political 
systems induces the same mistake as occurred with respect to the mer- 
cantilist preoccupation with metallic, rather than generalized and symbolic, 
measures of wealth.® 

As Parsons has turned his attention to the subject of power and the polity, 
so also have a number of political scientists sought to systematize their dis- 
cipline by rejecting the traditional dominance of philosophical, legal and 
descriptive-institutional preoccupations. In place of these, a number of 
political scientists, notably Gabriel Almond, have invoked sociological and 
social psychological methods; although the extent to which philosophical, 
legal and sociological perspectives can still be combined is admirably demon- 
strated in Carl Friedrich’s recent book, Man and his Government.? Almond has 
sought both to inject Parsonian conceptions into political science and to 
establish a distinctive systemic-behavioural basis for the analysis of political 
systems. Parsons’ influence was notably in evidence in Almond’s much- 
discussed contribution to the collection of essays which he edited with James 
Coleman, The Politics of the Developing Areas (1960).8 Apart from the use of 
Parsons’ terminology, Almond’s convergence with structural-functionalism 
is most obvious in his viewing the political system as a functional sub-system, 
a sub-system which is ‘present’ in all societies; although in simple societies 
political roles and structures are relatively invisible, i.e. the political system 
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is only intermittently concrete. cntailed here is the notion of inputs and out- 
puts between functional systems; but a tendency to view societies in terms of 
the political system ‘plus the rest’ has meant that Almond has imputed to 
the political system functions wich are more appropriately assigned to other 
specifiable societal spheres. Fo- example, in The Politics of the Developing 
Areas the functions of societal adaptation and integration are included among 
the functions of the polity. Although such inclusive conceptions have not been 
so much in evidence in recent formulations, one feels that Almond remains 
tied, if only loosely, to traditional philosophical conceptions of the state in 
his definitions of the political system; notably in his emphasis on the use of, 
or threat to use, physical force as a primary function of the polity. This is a 
point to which Friedrich has drawn attention.® The stress on the centrality 
of force is an obvious divergence from Parsons; but structural-functionalism 
has continued to inform Almond’s work. In The Civic Culture Almond and 
Verba utilize the three components of action as postulated by Parsons (the 
cognitive, the cathectic and the evaluative). These are considered as dimen- 
sions of individual orientation to the political process in five countries 
(Britain, Mexico, Germany, Italy, and the United States),1° 

Whereas Almond has been notably influenced by structural-functionalism, 
the work of David Easton, whose A Framework for Political Analysts has been 
published recently, is more directly related to general systems theory. And 
to this extent Easton has not become so involved as Almond with the prob- 
lems of equilibrium analysis, dysfunctions and so on. However, Easton’s 
new book is more programmatic, less substantive and possesses less potential 
for empirical application in comparison with Almond’s recent work. Almond’s 
codifications of the inputs to and outputs from the political system illustrate 
this point. Notably, his attempt to formulate what he calls ‘the capabilities’ 
of political systems (in terms of tke degree to which the latter are primarily 
extractive, regulative, distributive, symbolic or responsive) constitutes an 
attractive approach to the study of change.11 This analysis is of obvious 
relevance to Eisenstadt’s research on the generalization of power in bureau- 
cratic empires and pre-industrial societies generally.1* Similarly, Almond’s 
discussion of the ways in which social interests are articulated and aggregated 
in relation to the political system complements Smelser’s analysis of (un- 
institutionalized) norm-oriented and value-oriented movements. 13 

One may conclude that the neglect of the power dimension of social life 
is at last beginning to receive the attention it deserves, and that the possi- 
bilities for genuine co-operation bstween political scientists and sociologists 
are now greater than they have been for many years. Furthermore, three 
fairly recent developments have ennanced our capacity to cope sociologically 
with problems pertaining to change. Firstly, we have a better understanding 
of the continuities between societies, in terms of structural differentiation, 
and of the functional universals of a wide range of societal types. Adjacent to 
this is a better understanding between students of ‘advanced’ societies and 
those of simple societies—for example Easton’s work has influenced political 
anthropologists. Secondly, the impact of cybernetics and general systems 
theory is helping to-undermine the static bias in post-War sociological theory. 
Finally, more sociologists and political scientists are turning to historical 
problems. One can only hope that there will be a rapid increase in the, 
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presently only small, number of British sociologists and political scientists 
who wish to participate in these developments. 


NOTES 


1 Anatol Rapoport, “The Scientific 
Relevance of C. Wright Mills’, in Irving 
Louis Horwitz (ed.), The New Sociology: 
Essays in Social Science and Social Theory in 
Honor of C. Wright Mills, 1964, ch. 6. 

*Robin M. Williams, Jr., American 
Socisty: A Sociological Interpretation, rev. 
ed., 1960. 

3 Alvin W. Gouldner and Richard A. 
Peterson, Notes on Technology and the 
Moral Order, N.Y., 1962. ` 

4 The term ‘General Systems Theory’ 
was suggested by the biologist Ludwig 
von Bertalanffy in 1932. In collaboration 
with Bertalanffy, the Committee on 
Behavioral Science at Chicago Univer- 
sity took up the idea in 1951. In 1954 the 
Society for General Systems Research 
was established. See General Systems, vols. 
I-IX (1956-65); and Mihajlo D. Mes- 
arovié (ed.), Views on General Systems 
Theory, 1964 (especially, in the present 
context, the contributions of Boulding 
and Ackoff). 

8 The development of Parsons’ views 
on power can be traced through most of 
his publications, but cially since 
Economy and Society (with Neil J. Smelser), 
London, 1956. Parsons’ most compre- 
hensive elaboration of the monetary 
analogy in relation to power is his ‘On 
the Concept of Political Power’, Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. 107, June 1963, pp. 232-62. 
See also ‘On the Concept of Influence’, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. XXVII, 


Spring, 1963, pp. 37—62. A simpler ex- 
position is Parsons’ ‘Some Reflections on 
the Place of Force im Social Process’, in 
Harry Eckstein (cd.), Internal War: 
Problems and Approaches, 1964, pp. 33-70. 
None of these three articles is discussed 
in Loomis and Loomis, Modern Social 
Theories, since they bave been published 
since the preparation of the chapter on 
Parsons in that book. 

t See Parsons, ‘Some Reflections on 
the Place of Force ir Social Process’, o 
cit.; and Deutsch, op. cit., eipecially 
ch. 7. The positicns of Parsons and 
Deutsch with respecr to power are rather 
less similar than this brief discussion 
might suggest. 

? Carl Joachim Friedrich, Man and his 
Government: An Empisical Theory of Politics, 
1963. 

8 For a more straightforward attempt 
to utilize Parsons’ general framework, 
see William C. Mitchell, The American 
Polity, 1962. 

°’ Friedrich, op. cit., p. 26. 

10 Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney 
Verba, The Civic Culture: Political Atii- 
tudes and Democracy ™ Five Nations, 1963. 

11 Gabriel A. Acmond, ‘A Develop- 
mental Approach t Political Systems’, 
World Politics, vol. © VII, January, 1965, 
pp. 183-214. 

13 See especially 3. N. Eisenstadt, The 
Political Systems of Empires, 1963. 

13 Neil J. Smelser, Theory of Collective 
Behavior, 1962, especially g and 10, 
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Introduction to Mathematical Sociology by 
JAMES 5. COLEMAN, London: Collier- 
Macmillan, 1964. 554 pp. 755. 

AT some point in the development of 

each of the different sciences, mathe- 

matics becomes a useful tool. Sociology 
has now reached that point. This is more 
than adequately demonstrated in this 
book, It would be most unfortumate, how- 
ever, if anyone inferred from tke title that 

Coleman has written some equations 

and shown how these can be usefu in 

sociological research; anyons with a 

mrodicum of mathematical knowledgeran 

do that, 

In this book one can see a ecientis: at 
work—a scientist who also happens to 
be a sociologist. More than just applying 
mathematics to sociological investiga- 
tions, Coleman informs us about the 
different natures of theory, the complex 
relations of theory to fact and shows 
how an understanding of these two 
things combined with the use of mathe- 
matics can enhance social research. The 
book deals with the logic of social re- 
search and not just mathematics and 
sociology. 

Numbers can enter social research in 
(i) counting and (ii) measurement. 
Counting is the determination of the 
number of people who have an attribute 
or who behave in a given way. Measure- 
ment is the determination of the degree 
to which different people heve some 
characteristic or show some behaviour; 
it deals with a continuous variable, just 
as in physics temperature is a continucus 
variable. One chapter deals with mea- 
surement and its problems; however, 
most of the book is an application of 
mathematics to studies where people are 
merely counted. 

This is the mathematics of stochastic 
or probabilistic processes, and specifi- 
cally of a ‘continuous-time, discrete- 
state’ stochastic model. In its simplest 
form, this model assumes that indivi- 
duals are in one of two states (where the 
states are identical to responses or 
behaviour) and that people move back 


amd forth between these two states at 
scme constant rate. For example, in an 
ection individuals have intentions to 
vcte for one of two candidates. Thus, 
trlividuals can be thought of as in one 
of two states according to their voting 
inentions. Over time, the intentions of 
sane people change. Therefore, one can 
think of all individuals being character- 
ized by a rate of movement. Different 
individuals make changes at different 
pcints in time; all do not change at the 
same time. Hence, the change process is 
a >ontinuous one. 

The rate of movement can be parti- 
ticned into additive components, where 
each component represents the effect of 
some other attribute in making indivi- 
duals move from one state to the other; 
on2 component is a ‘random shock’, or 
an error term, which incorporates all 
effcts not explicitly considered. For 
exzmple, suppose that one were in- 
terssted in the effect of education on 
changes in voting intentions. Then, the 
rate of movement from one candidate 
to the other would be divided into two 
components; one would represent the 
effect of education and the other the 
effect of all other factors. The sum of 
these two components would equal the 
Tats. 

Coleman outlines techniques for esti- 
maing the rates and the component 
effects from cross-sectional data (obser- 
vat.ons on individuals at one point in 
tins) and panel data (observations on the 
same individuals at two points in time). 
For the more complex computational 
procedures, he includes computer pro- 
grammes. By using these procedures, a 
sociologist can make inferences about 
the relative role different factors have in 
affecting a social process. 

‘There are two outstanding features in 
Col2man’s basic model. Ong is the 
assiamption that social phenomena change 
conzinuously and that this change can 
be studied. The other is the way his 
mocel contains a representation ofa cause 
and effect felgHoaship in social processes. 
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Coleman extends the basic model in 
the following ways. (1) He considers the 
mutual effects of two attributes—each 
on the other; for example, friendship 
may cause two people to see each other 
frequently and seeing each other fre- 
quently may cause two ple to be 
friends, (2) He develops the model for 
phenomena where the independent vari- 
able is continuous, e.g. age of respon- 
dent. (3) He considers processes where 
there are several ordered states, e.g. 
the number of times an individual per- 
forms a given act. (4) Finally, he modi- 
fies the model by assuming that (i) 
individuals can be in one of a number 
of ordered hypothetical states, (ii) indi- 
viduals can move from one state to 
another, and (iii) individuals have a 
probability, not necessarily, o or 1, of 
giving a particular response, and this 
probability is a function of the hypothe- 
tical state the respondent is in. This 
latter model enables one to separate the 
change in attitude which occurs over 
time from the change which is due to 

error. 

Some of the sociological phenomena 
studied with these models include the 
relationship of friendship to interaction, 
the effect of political attitudes on voting, 
drug adoption by doctors (and, in 
general, diffusion processes), the size 
distribution of freely formed groups, and 
the effect of inmate cultures in Scan- 
dinavian prisons on the behaviour of 
prisoners. 

Although this review has given more 
attention to Coleman’s mathematical 
models than to their sociological appli- 
cations, it should be emphasized that 
Coleman is first a sociologist and second 
an applied mathematician. He is pri- 
marily concerned with a sociological 
problem, a puzzling set of data or a 
substantive theory and not with a 
mathematical model. For him the 
mathematical model is a tool to help 
solve the problem, put some order to the 
data or explicate the theory; it is never 
an end in itself. 

Coleman’s purpose in writing this 
book is to provide a set of mathematical 
tools which will be useful in social re- 
search bejng done now; he has eminently 
achieved this purpose. More impor- 
tantly, however, the utility of the book 
lies in its lucid demonstration of a way 
of thinking about many sociological prob- 
lems. Most sociologists find this way of 
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thinking difficult. But if one has some 
knowledge of mathematics, say a bit of 
algebra and calculus, and works his way 
through this book, he will find that he 
begins to think about his own research 
problems somewhat differently. He tries 
to treat them as Coleman would. 
DEAN HARPER 
UNIVERSITY OF ROGHESTER, N.Y. 


Penguin Survey of the Social Sciences 1965 
JULS Goutp (Ed). Penguin Books, 
1965. 184 pp. 45. 6d. 

‘WE are all sociologists now’: thus Pro- 
fessor Gould begins his introduction to 
the first Penguin Survey. He is right, of 
course. Sociology has become public 
property. The question remains, what 
kind of sociology? 

So far as the lay audience is concerned, 
the answer is fairly obvious. Anything 
goes, from New Society's narrow concern 
with ‘discrete technical problems of 
social readjustment’ to Sampsonesque 
social and political gossip. In the public 
mind, sociology covers virtually any type 
of social comment and enquiry. Just 
about the only thing that does not count 
is the genuine article. ; 

We should be concerned about this, 
for it is the spokesmen for the public 
view of sociology’s purposes who are 
creating our boom for us and, more im- 
portant, dictating the terms of our pro- 
fessional involvement in this society. If 
the discipline is not to become im- 
prisoned by its sudden popularity, we 
need correctives, books which demon- 
strate to a wide lay audience what 
sociology is really about. 

The Penguin Survey is just such a book. 
It sets out, as Gould’s introduction makes 
clear, to present sociology as the rigorous 
scientific discipline it is. Although there 
may be quibbles about individual pieces, 
the volume as a whole emphatically 
fulfils its major purpose. Its arrival de- 
serves celebration; remembering earlier 
attempts in the field, including some in 
the Penguin list, it could so easily have 
been different. 

However, it is not only as a corrective 
to the current public view of sociology 
that this book is important. Parts of it 
have much to say to a professional 
audience as well. In particular, at least 
two of the essays ask the British sociolo- 
gist, as well as the layman, what he 
means by sociology. And they do so in a 
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way which should, if we have any shame, 
lead to some agonising reappraisals. - 

Firstly, there is Gould’s introductory 
essay, written with one eye on British 
sociologists and incorporating, both in 
and between the lines, a substantial 
criticism of the state of British sociology. 
Sociology, he is saying, is now a distinc- 
tive discipline with its own concepts and 
procedures which, for all their faults, 
constitute the basis for a genuine claim 
to autonomy. However, the achievement 
is largely an American one, In Britain 
we have done little but chide the Ameri- 
cans, first for their random empiricism 
and later for their theoretical system- 
building. Priding ourselves on our su- 
perior philosophical ability, we have been 
content to point out the logical flaws 
in their systems and concepts, while they, 
as aware of these flaws as ourselves, have 
chosen the path taken by any develop- 
ing science—the path of concept testing 
and refinement in the process of research. 

Gould is pleading for an end to our 
conceptual indifference and for a recog- 
nition of sociology’s autonomy. In his 
essay on training for social research, 
Hanan C. Selvin pleads in much the 
same way for an end to mathematical 
illiteracy and for a recognition of inten- 
sive methodological training as being a 
first essential in the education of the 
sociologist. The refinement of mathe- 
matical techniques in sociology has, he 
claims, brought the subject to the verge 
of a revolution, In particular, the impact 
of the high digital computer on 
social research will, Professor Selvin be- 
lieves, be as revolutionary as that of the 
microscope on biology. 

Although he is by no meens satisfied 
with the current position ofresearch train- 
ing in America, what he has to say about 
it makes it very clear that Britain is even 
further behind in the methodological 
field than in the field of systematic 
analysis. Selvin draws the conclusion ex- 
plicitly; he is clearly horrified at the 
obsolescence of empirical research proce- 
dures and training in a country which 
provided the pioneers in these fields. 

In short, these two essays throw into 
relief the appalling methodological and 
conceptual stagnation of British socio- 
logy. At best, the subject’s basic concepts 
have made a few inroads into the under- 
graduate curriculum. They have hardly 
begun to inform our research. Methodo- 
logy at the undergraduate level remains, 
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in most cases, an uncoordinated amal- 
gam of unintegrated statistics and diluted 
philosophical speculation. We provide a 
graduate training which, as Selvin points 
out, may be satisfactory for the tradi- 
tional humanities, but is grossly inade- 
quate for a developing science. 

Of course, there are external barriers 
to the realization of any claim to socio- 
logical autonomy. We lack adequate re- 
search facilities and we still have to con- 
tend with the usual academic hostility to 
new subjects. But long before this, there 
are the internal barriers. British socio- 
logists do not seem to be very interested 
in making the claim in the first place. 
They still construct degree courses which 
are little more than rag-bags of the 
residues left over from the longer-esta- 
blished social sciences. Appointments at 
all levels are still open to people who 
have little or no knowledge of the disci- 
pline. Nobody dreams of demanding a 
first degree in sociology as an essential 
qualification for admission to graduate 
studies. The argument is (see the recent 
Tavistock report on British social re- 
search) that to make such a demand 
would bar manv potentially good socio- 
logists from a sccial science career. It is 
an argument which denies sociology the 
autonomy that virtually every other disci- 
pline is allowed and denies in conse- 
quence its chance of development in this 
country. Who would dream of advanc- 
ing it in the case of physics, or geography, 
or English? 

One defence against all this is the glib 
conclusion that sociology lies somewhere 
between science and the humanities, All 
this argument reflects is our own desire 
that sociology should remain at bottom 
a humanity; after all, we are prisoners, 
not only of utilitarianism, but also of 
that other dominant mode of English 
social thought, the literary mode, with 
its anti-scientific bias and its romantic 
humanism. We aspire to humanize the 
technologists and provide the bridge 
between the two cultures. So we cling 
obstinately to our mid-way position. 

But whatever else it reflects, this posi- 
tion certainly does not reflect the state of 
contemporary sociology. In America, if 
it is not yet a science, it is on the verge of 
becoming one, with no question-marks. 
There is little sign that we are really 
becoming aware of this, or that we want 
to become aware of it. And as long as this 
is so, sociology in Britain will continue 
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to be just.a label for any variety of social 
enquiry not covered by the other social 
sciences. In other word: the professional 
attitude will remain the same as the lay 
attitude—anything goes, except the 
genuine article. 
ALAN DAWE 
UNIVERSITY OF LEZD8 


The Dynamics of Interpersonal Behav‘or by 
ABRAHAM ZALEZNIK and DAVID MO- 
MENT. John Wiley & Sons, 1964. x + 
520 pp. Gos. 

Here is the latest block-buster in its 
field from Academic America—520 
pages, lengthy bibliography, thr2e in- 
dexes (one a ‘Research Index’ listing 
studies quoted at. length in the Sook), 
five chapters on ‘Group Processes’, three 
on ‘Individual Dynamics’, three oa such 
matters as the influences of group forces 
on the productivity and satisfaction of 
workers and a final two chapters on 
leadership and change; also, somewhat 
to the point, a price of £3. How kas this 
effort fared? 

Some of the chapters on individaal de- 
velopment and inter-personal dynamics 
are excellent. There is a very good clear 
account of the Freudian point oF view, 
presented without fuss or diffidence, Any 
non-psychologist could read ths with 
profit. Next, the two chapters om ‘Pro- 
ductivity’ and ‘Satisfaction’ are also 
quite irable, These chapters contain 


y extracts from interesting studies- 


I 
and: make useful reading. 

But this book is too much of a block- 
buster. It has aspirations to be al. things 
to all men. Thus, not only is a complete 
review of the literature almost taken to 
be mandatory, but, in additicn, the 
authors attempt to produce at least one 
new theory, and, further, to write in a 
style and at a pace that the non-psycho- 
logist can take in; as the blurb puts it, the 
book is ‘valuable for students of the 
Social Sciences as well as men of affairs’. 

This is attempting too much. ‘There is 
so much data in this field that there has 
to be some sort of selection to make the 
_content in any way meaningful or pala- 
table. The authora try to cover tco much 
ground and the result is a hodg=-podge 
of facts®crowding one another off the 
page. If there were a theory be-ng pro- 
pounded or point of view being expressed 
there would at least be some principle 
of selection, But the theory is brought in 
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almost as an ‘extra’ rather than as a 
formative influence in its own right. It 
is only when we come to the chapters on 
‘Child Development’ (where the very 
sequence of maturation imposes its own 
discipline on the subject matter) and 
the chapters on ‘Productivity’ and ‘Satis- 
faction’ (which are dealt with largely by 
length quotations of interesting case 
material) that this trap is avoided. 

Further, the authors are at times some- 
what tortuous in their reasoning pro- 
cesses and some of the data is dealt with 
in an unsatisfactory way. It is listed rather 
than explained, When the authors do 
attempt to explain—es in the later 
chap fare rather better. Even 
here, though, there are moments when 
they relapse into ‘cataloguing’ rather 
than ‘inter-relating’ their data. 

Since this book is all things to all men 
—to those who are hard-headed as well 
as those who believe in Freud—it is, by 
the same token, optimistic in an almost 
avuncular way. No words are spoken in 
anger, and cynicism is treated as the 
disruptive force it would no doubt like 
to be. There are few conflicts that can- 
not be ‘resolved’ by an appeal to ‘reality’ 
—a ‘reality’, alas, in which the mutual 
exchusiveness of so much competition is 
lost in a haze of optimism, 

And what of the theory, how have the 
authors fared there? This too must be 
reckoned as something of a disappoint- 
ment. In intention it takes a stage fur- 
ther a book Zaleznik wrote some years 
ago in co-operation with C. R. Christen- 
sen and F. J. Roethlisberger (The Motiva- 
tion, Productivity, and Satisfaction of Workers: 
A Prediction Study). In the earlier work 
Zaleznik and his co-authors attempted 
to link satisfaction and productivity at 
work with such sociological indices as 
age, sex, education, race, etc. This time 
with a new co-author, Zaleznik attempts 
to go a stage further. As they somewhat 
solemnly put it in the preface, ‘Facts of 
a convincing nature led to the conclusion 
that the understanding of the environ- 
ment and the manner in which it 
changed, required a firm grasp of the 
intra-psychic processes of the indivi- 
dual.’ (This is somewhat portentous, 
since much of the ‘evidence’ seems to 
have been lying around for some time in 
the work of one Sigmund Freud.) This 
book is the result—an admirable exposi- 
tion of the theories expounded in the 
first book (those of ‘Distributive Justice’ 
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and ‘Social Certitude’), complemented 
with an analysis of the development of 
intra-psychic processes in tke individual. 
This whole attempt to relate Freudian 
ideas to sociological indices is misguided 
and the very strength of tkis book—the 
clear straightforward account of Freud 
for the la’ risen out of a mis- 
judged p . Sociological] indices have 
the great advantage of making the causal 
sequence at least relatively clear-cut. If 
one can show an association between 
‘satisfaction’ and skin colour, for in- 
stance, no one will assume that skin 
colour is the dependent variable—but this 
is just what can be assumed when both 
variables are social psychological. Thus, 
if the social psychological variable ‘satis- 
faction’ is shown to be related to the 
similar variable ‘piety’ or ‘bravery’, etc., 
how can they say which is the cart and 
which the horse? This problem of causal 
sequence is surely the weakness of psycho- 
analytic approach. Freud is better at 
describing than he is at inferring caus- 
ality. The authors already had a pro- 
mising sociological approach—an ap- 
proach that predicted; it seems a pity to 
occlude this clarity with complex in- 
dividual considerations of doubtful causal 
consequence, 

More points could be mede; after all 
the book is very long and invites great 
comment; and yet, despite all I have 
said, there is much to recommend it. 
There is a mass of data, well indexed and 
accessible, the style, by and large, is 
clear, straightforward and easy to read. 
If only the section on ‘Child Develop- 
ment’ and the chapters on ‘Satisfaction’ 
and ‘Productivity’ stood by themselves! 
They would then be at a price that 
students could buy—and I far one would 
recommend that they should. 

ROGER HOLMES 
L. 8. E. 


Infant Care in an Urban Community by 
J. and £. NEwson. Geo. Allen & Unwin. 
268 pp. 425.; Penguin, 19€5. 45. 6d. 

Tume book fills a gap in the English 

social-psychological scene. Unlike the 

same scene in the U.S.A., where, among 
others, Sears, Maccoby and Levin have 
written about patterns of child-rearing, 
research workers in this country have 
shown little interest in finding out 
what young children actually experience 
in their homes, Considering the wide- 
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spread belief, especially since Freud, in 
the importance of the early experiences 
in the total socialization processes, the 
relative absence of social and scientific 
investigation is surprising. The Newsons 
held interviews, some of which were tape- 
recorded, with 709 mothers of one-year- 
old babies at home in Nottingham. They 
excluded coloured immigrants but en- 
sured that each social class was properly 
represented. Of the 709 interviews, only 
200 were completed by Elizabeth New- 
son or two other university people, while 
the larger number were undertaken by 
health visitors, 

Both factual information about the 
baby’s behaviour (‘Did he wake last 
night?) and information about the 
mother’s attitudes and feelings were col- 
lected. Answers to the question ‘Are you 
taking trouble to get him trained now?’ 
were judged not only on the mother’s 
factual response, but also on her tone of 
voice, facial expression and s0 on, so that 
the interviewer could rate her as ‘very 
concerned’, ‘mildly concerned’, or ‘un- 
concerned’ about the general topic of 
toilet-training. The schedules were care- 
fully designed to allow the range from 
completely structured to completely 
unstructured questioning. Efforts to 
obtain valid answers ranged from shock 
questions as ‘Flow do you punish him 
when he’s been naughty?’, which allowed 
those who did not punish their babies 
and did not consider them naughty to be 
shocked, and also allowed those who do 
punish to feel their behaviour normal 
and acceptable and affirm their actions, 
to more gentle but detailed probes so 
that the answers to a series of probes 
would give the final coded result. Most 
of the 200 university interviews were 
tape-recorded so that interview tech- 
nique could be kept up to scratch and so 
that verbatim reports could be used, as 
they are in the text, as anecdotal ilhus- 
trations of the tables. 

Many interesting social class differ- 
ences in practices were found, and some 
of these differences were more marked in 
those families interviewed by the univer- 
sity interviews than in those interviewed 
by health visitors. But the trends for 
various items of behaviour (e.g. use of 
a dummy) were in the same difection in 
both groups. The only difficulty arises 
in knowing what the absolute incidence 
of each item was. Among the most inter- 
esting of the class differences was the 
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attitude to ‘spoiling’ a baby. Only 23 
per cent of classes I and II gave their 
babies a bottle or dummy in bed, but 
half did so in classes IV and V. How- 
ever, babies in all social classes were not 
treated harshly and were not left to cry 
for long periods without attention or 
comforting. The father’s participation 
in caring for his one-year-old child is 
high in all social groups but the signifi- 
cant differences were found between 
white collar workers (class III) and the 
rest. ‘Shop and office employees stand 
out as being exceptionally conscientious 
in helping their wives with the baby; 
unskilled workers, while the majority of 
them will give at least moderate help, 
not only are much less likely to be rated 
as “highly participant”, but contribute 
twice as many as any other class group 
to the total 21 per cent of all fathers who 
do very little personally for the one-year- 
old.’ 

There are a number of criticisms which 
must be made of the methods used. The 
Newsons decided to prefer a large repre- 
sentative sample and to complete only 
one interview with each person, but 
there would still have been room for a 
small number of imental interviews 
testing for reliability. A few families 
could, usefully, have been interviewed 
on at least two occasions near to each 
other in time, so that changes noted 
would be unlikely to be due to changes 
in the child; a few families could have 
been interviewed twice by different inter- 
viewers. In this way, they could have 
tested the assumption on which they 
acted, that all interviewers had to be 
married women with young children in 
order to obtain reliable and valid results. 
The major criticism, however, is that a 
not inconsiderable number of questions 
were directed at past events. For ex- 
ample, there were questions on the 
mother’s experience of the birth, on 
whether she was still breast-feeding at 
one month and so on. The poor recall 
of these events is well known. Iam assured 
that the Newsons have taken this into 
account in the study they are completing 
now about four-year-olds, in which I 
understand they will be concerned only 
with questions of present behaviour. 

The pain achievement of the book is 
to provide us with a much needed source 
book for social class differences and 
similarities in the ways children are being 
reared, and to allow us to sce the irrele- 
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vance of much of the advice written for 
women on child-care. 
ANNETTE LAWSON 
L. 8. E, 


Men at the Top: a Siudy in Community 
Power by ROBERT PREsTHUS. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. 485 pp. 
58s. 6d. 


Tus is a comparative and theoretically 
perceptive study of two small communi- 
ties in New York State: Edgewood (pop. 
6,000) and Riverview (pop. 8,000.) 
Both are largely manufacturing towns 
but Edgewood, which has a more diverse 
industrial base, is substantially wealthier. 
35 per cent of its employed population 
fall into the occupational categories 
‘proprietors, managers and professionals 
compared to only 18 per cent in River- 
view. 59 per cent are classified as ‘opera- 
tives and labourers’ in the latter town 
but only 48 per cent in Edgewood. 

Power in the two communities was 
studied via an analysis of participation in 
ten major decisions. Such a ‘decisional’ 
method was supplemented by a ‘reputa- 
tional’ or ‘power attribution’ analysis of 
the kind introduced by Hunter (1953). 
Some 80 citizens (0-005 of the total popu- 
lation) were found to play a central role 
in initiating and directing decisions, a 
conclusion substantially similar to that of 
Hunter and most earlier writers. 

In both Edgewood and Riverview, 
two discrete decision-making elites were 
found, one essentially political based on 
local electoral support, the other, eco- 
nomic, comprising leaders whose power 
rested in high formal positions in finance 
and industry and superior class status. 
There was competition between these 
two elites and between them and a third, 
called ‘specialists’ by Presthus, whose 
power was limited to specific issues in 
which they played implementary rather 
than initiatory roles. Members of this 
latter group were drawn mainly from the 
professional middle classes and they were 
more highly educated than members of 
the other two elites. 

Economic leaders were found to be 
most powerful in Edgewood, whereas in 
Riverview the political elite was found 
to dominate. This difference is shown by 
Presthus to result largely from Edge- 
wood’s greater wealth which made pos- 
sible local, private solutions to many prob- 
lems. In Riverview, on the other hand, 
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the lesser availability of private wealth 
made the community more dependent on 
state and federal largesse, a condition 
which accorded greater power to politi- 
cal officials with their access to state and 
federal politicians and their party con- 
nections. In Edgewood, too, there was an 
overall consensus that ‘gcvernmental’ 
solutions are bad and should be avoided 
whereas in Riverview, even the econo- 
mic elite was divided between factions, 
one desirous of more planning, the other 
in favour of more traditicnal, private 
enterprise solutions to community prob- 
lems. A result of such dissensus waa the 
withdrawal of many members of the 
economic elite from the po-itical arena, 
thus further strengthening the hand of 
political leaders. 

Presthus’ evidence strongly suggests 
that neither of these two communities 
has a ‘pluralist’? power structure in the 
traditional sense of a high degree of 
participation by individuals in decision- 
making and a rough equality of bar- 
gaining power between groups. Such a 
view is little adhered to nowadays, but 
Presthus’ data are equally damning of the 
notion that representation of interests 
via membership in politically active 
voluntary associations provides a func- 
tional equivalent of individual partici- 
pation in a complex, highly organised 
society. Thus, he found that only.36 per 
cent of the Edgewood and 33 per cent of 
the Riverview population belonged to 
three or more voluntary associations. 
With regard to active participation by 
organisations the rates were 52 per cent 
and 28 per cent for Edgewood and 
Riverview respectively. Almost 90 per 
cent of the organizations in each com- 
munity, however, were active in one 
derision only. 

No single elite was found to dominate 
at all times and over all issues in either 
community. A widespread contention 
among contemporary American political 
scientists is that a commun‘ty is pluralist 
if it can be shown that competition and 
specialization characterize its leadership, 
even though they might constitute less 
than 1 per cent of the community. As 
Presthus suggests, ‘oligopoly’ is probably 
a more appropriate concept for des- 
cribing the power structure of such a 
community. 

An important facet of Afen at the Top 
is Presthus’ test of the rival methods for 
identifying community power elites. Of 
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late, the ‘reputational’ method has come 
under fire largely because it allegedly 
fails to distinguish actual from potential 
power and is subject to sociometric bias. 
A behavioural method, it is claimed, 
which traces the way power is used in 
specific decisions gets at ‘real’ power and 
overcomes these difficulties. Presthus 
demonstrates, Lowever, that the ‘deci- 
sional’ method leads to error, too, parti- 
cularly because it tends to accord too 
much power to many whose role is essen- 
tially to implement decisions made by 
others and to miss altogether the role of 
powerful figures operating behind the 
scenes. Presthus shows clearly that the 
two methods are complementary, not 
superior and incerior alternatives. 
ERIC DUNNING 
UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


Contributions to Urban Sociology by ERNEST 
W. BURGESS and DONALD J. BOGUE (Eds.) 
Chicago and London: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1964. 673 pp. 86s. 


Since Chicago has been to urban socio- 
logy what college sophomores have to 
psychology, this collection of forty-one 
reports summarizing research over the 
past four decades by graduate students at 
the University of Chicago’s Department 
of Sociology promises to provide the 
reader with a set of materials of unusual 
significance, Each author, drawn from a 
larger universe of doctoral recipients, was 
asked by the editors to summarize his 
dissertation and to ‘supplement his 
original work with research carried out 
later and his current ideas of further re- 
search deemed to be desirable and 
feasible’. The resulting reports are divi- 
ded almost evenly in number under four 
main subfield headings: urban ecology 
and demography, urban social organiza- 
tion and mass phenomena, ethnic and 
racial groups in urban society, and 
urban social problems. Twenty-three of 
the reports represent empirical studies 
of the city of Chicago (or the Chicago 
metropolitan area), most of the rest study 
other American cities or urban America 
in more general terms, and three deal 
with foreign cities. By date of the disserta- 
tion, the reports were distributed: 1923- 
33, 6 reports; 1934-45, 10; 1946-55, 20; 
1956-62, 5. The focus on Chicago has 
tended to fall off with time; prior to 
1946, three-fourths of the reports dealt 
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with Chicago, but after that date less 
than half. Emphasis on demography and 
on racial groups has risen since World 
War II. 

The book undoubtedly succeeds in 
assembling research accounts many of 
which have not previously been pub- 
lished or which may be difficult to locate 
otherwise. Notes in the book as to the 
status of already published materials are 
somewhat uneven, however, and the 
reader cannot always readily ascertain 
whether or where the earlier research 
was published. More care in this respect 
would have been helpful, as would an 
identification of positions currently held 
by the authors. 

Nearly a third of the reports appear to 
have no updating or retrospective re- 
view, and this should have proved dis- 
couraging to the editors. Six reports— 
those by Beverly Duncan, Kitagawa and 
Hauser, William Foote Whyte, Mowrer, 
Clinard, and Lindesmith—strike this re- 
viewer as fresh synthetic papers, helpfully 
drawing upon subsequent research find- 
ings and critically commenting upon 
their own earlier work. The ini 
half mainly report research conducted as 
doctoral dissertations and add varying 
degrees of updated cross-reference and 
comment. Only Breese deliberately dis- 
cusses further needed research. 

The book provides a helpful perspec- 
tive on the University of Chicago’s dis- 
tinctive contributions to American socio- 
logy, and the introductory chapter, 
tapping Professor Burgess’ own unique 
long period of teaching in the depart- 
ment, contributes significantly. Putting 
the many reports on the city of Chicago 
in juxtaposition highlights the cumula- 
tive pay-off from continuing reliance on 
Chicago as a laboratory. Perhaps the 
most impressive reports capitalizing on 
the availability of an unusually rich 
source of statistical data at a census-tract 
level, dating from 1920, were the fine 
chapters by Kitagawa and Hauser, and 
B. Duncan. 

All in all this is a fine book. It offers 
the serious reader an ordered sampling 
of the lively and productive work turned 
out by University of Chicago students at 
that critical point when they were about 
to emerge as professional sociologists. Its 
very organization suggests, however, that 
it best be viewed as a collection of articles 
built around a special and important 
theme. Certainly it will serve as an ex- 
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tremely valuable collateral source book, 
and instructors in urban (or other) 
sociology courses are fortunate that it is 
available for selective assignments. 
DONALD L. FOLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 


The Urban Villagers: Group and Class in 
the Life of Italian-Americans by HER- 
BERT J. GANS. The Free Press of 
Glencoe (Collier-Macmillan), 1962. 
367 pp. 555. 

In October 1957 Professor Gans went to 

live for eight months in the inner city 

Boston neighbourhood called the West 

End. His aims were to study, by means of 

participant observation, a so-called ‘slum 

area’ which has since been cleared and 

redeveloped, and the way of life of a 

low income population, in this case the 

second generation Italian-Americans who ` 
formed two-fifths of the population of 
the West End. One main theme of the 
book is the need for better understanding 
of the behaviour patterns and values 
of such a sub-cultural group. His des- 
cription and analysis of the social struc- 
ture of this ‘urban village’, although 
called a ‘reconnaissance’ rather than a 
scientific study by the author, makes 
stimulating reading. It is not a book for 
those who like all statements well sup- 
ported by quantitative data; the larger 
research project of which this was a part 
may well show some of the author's 
generalization to be inaccurate; but it 
can be recommended as an example of 
full and imaginative use being made of 
data collected in this particular way. 
The author gives an interesting ac- 
count of the family, the processes of 
socialization and the structure and func- 
tions of the peer group, and he shows 
how these patterns had consequences for 
both the personality characteristics of the 
West Ender and the relations between 
what he terms ‘the peer group society’ 
and the community and the outside 
world, The book abounds with challeng- 
ing ideas and with attempts to con- 
ceptualize and categorize. It has also 
much to offer in other fields: for example, 
in the discussion of socialization and social 
stratification. The implications for social 
policy and planning are fully brought 
out; an epilogue outlines and criticizes 
the redevelopment of the neighbourhood 
and its consequences. The book is a 
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valuable corrective to superficial and 
hasty judgments about so-called slums. 
RICHARD E. BROWN 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIQESTER 


Structural Anthropology by C. LÉVI-STRAUSS. 
Basic Books, 1964. 410 pp. 52s. 6d. 
‘Tus is a translation of the a-1thor’s well- 
known collection of essays, Anthropologie 
Structurale. I am not the right person to 
comment on its merits asa translation. It 
seems ad te enough, although there 
are some doubtful passages. One which 
has already given rise to some dispute 
age ‘And since the purp2se of myth 

.’, which is not really the same as, 
‘sil est vrai que l’objet du mythe est 
The editing leaves much to be 
desired, with wrong references, words 
missed out altogether, and a new Ameri- 
can anthropologist called Beats. 

The essays deal with a variety of 
topics covering the whole range of Lévi- 
Strauss’s interests. They include the 
classic ‘Social Structure’ which is now 
compulsory reading and was written in 
English anyway, as was the other major 
essay on ‘The Stractural Study of Myth’, 
It is nice, however, to have the essay on 
dual organizations (non-existence of) in 
English, although I can’t claim to under- 
stand it much better for reading it in my 
native tongue. 

What he seems to be locking for are 
‘unconscious processes’ which somehow 
underlie the manifestations we cell in- 
stitutions, That they are located in the 
‘mind’ seems clear, but just what they 
are and by what operations they become 
manifest in institutions is not clear. It 
seems that certain mental operations 
(association, contradiction, dichotamiza- 
tion, resolution of dissonance, etc.) are at 
the back of the ‘structure’ of societies, 
languages, kinship systems, myths, art 
forms and all other aspects of culture. 
Thus analysis consists of taking varying 
manifestations and reducing them to a 
structural base such as the resolution of 
opposites or something suck, The model 
method is that of structural linguistics, 

‘The result is some startling proposi- 
tions. Be they true or not, they certainly 
jerk one out of the soporific state induced 
by the continual repetition of accepted 
truths to students. For example a myth 
should be read, not like a book line by 
line, but like an orchestra score; the 
structure of myth is as rigorous as that of 
scientific thinking, and so on. 
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One is carried along by this kind of 
thing until brought to a halt by a state- 
ment such as, for example, that the basic 
units of a myth (‘mythemes’) are com- 
parable to the basic units of a language 
(phonemes), and consist of the sentences 
which form the myth. Why the sentences? 
This is never explained or justified. Some 
languages, after all, do not have ‘sen- 
tences’, Who then determines the con- 
stituent unit—the translator? 

‘The whole book is riddled with similar 
oddities. But what is even more frus- 
trating to a simple-minded Anglo-Saxon 
empiricist is the author’s Gallic subtlety 
in refusing to make his theoretical posi- 
tion altogether clear. We are left to piece 
this together for ourselves. What he 
presents is the result of a highly in- 
genious analysis with a series of asides 
about ‘unconscious processes’ and the 
like. It may of course be that, like many 
scientists, he has stumbled on a method 
which pays off without knowing all that 
clearly why it pays off. We need to know 
more about this unconscious. 

The Lévi-Strauss cult seems to be 
going the way of all the others. One is 
either in it or not, and those on the inside 
cannot understand the puzzlement of 
those on the outside. One cannot sit on 
the outside and try to understand, we are 
told. One should not question, one should 
imitate. Once one has done the piece of 
‘structural’ analysis one will not want 
further explanation: the light will dawn. 
However, it all looks to me like a kind of 
psychological reductionism, and while I 
am not against such a reduction, I 
would like to know what everything is 
being reduced to. 

J- R. FOX 
L. 3. E. 


The Age of Equipoise by W. L. BURN. 
George Allen and Unwin, 1964. 340 
PP. 455- 

Few developments in recent years have 

been so cheering to historically minded 

sociol than that the Pallas Athene 
school of sociology has grown to appre- 
ciate, even if it still undervalues, the 
relevance of the historical perspective to 
the study of social systems. This is a 
source of pleasure perhaps only ¢qualled 
for them by the growing willingness of 
professional historians to demonstrate 
that the squabbles concerning the fron- 
tiers so often drawn between ‘sociology’ 
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and ‘history’ are as ill-conceived and un- 

ing as some demarcation: disputes 
in other fields of labour. It is a little sad, 
therefore, that Professor Burn in his The 
Age of Equipoise still feels impelled in 
the very first lines of his Preface to apolo- 
gize for trespassing on the sociologist’s 
territory. 

Let it be said at once that Professor 
Burn’s book is based on such scholarship 
and wide reading as any sociologist work- 
ing on nineteenth century data must 
envy. It is an attempt to examine and 
describe certain aspects of English life 
and thought between 1852-67. It is 
largely an analysis of the principal forms 
of social control during a period which 
Professor Burn claims to constitute a 
‘generation’ recognizable in outline but 
hitherto little examined in detail. By 
trying to avoid both the Scylla of seeking 
to discovér ‘superficial unlikenesses of 
ourselves’ and the Charbydis of dis- 
regarding the significance of individual 
eccentricities in an attempt to reveal 
‘patterns’ and ‘trends’, Professor Burn 
attempts to give a balanced account of 
the bases of mid-Victorian religion and 
morals; of what problems contemporaries 
themselves saw as most significant for 
their society; of what ideas were funda- 
mental to the mid-Victorian outlook 
that material and -moral progress were 
to be regarded as complementary; and 
above all, of the legal and social dis- 
ciplines which contributed to the solution 
of these problems and the maintenance 
of these ideologies. 

The largest single section of The Age 
of Equipoise is devoted to an analysis of 
legal disciplines in the course of which 
Dicey and laissez-faire take a shrewd, if 
not unexpected, knock. It also contains 
a aeni account of the police-force 
of the period—including the information 
that a warning was issued to the senior 
members of the Cheshire force that they 
should ‘keep out of the way of constables 
when drunk and so avoid.the possibility 
of further offence being committed’— 
and a very well documented section on 
Prisons and Penal Treatment. Those who 
have long looked for a lineal successor to 
Carr-Saunders’ and Wilson’s study of 
the Professions will welcome the dis- 
cussion Professor Burn gives in this sec- 
tion of the character of the Civil Service 
and of the medical profession during the 
period. 

Unhappily, Professor Burn’s chapter 
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on the social disciplines of mid-Victorian 
England appear by comparison to be 
neither so well- ced nor so satisfac- 
tory. This is not to say that it does not 
contain some very good things—the sec- 
tion on the concept of gentility is parti- 
cularly interesting. But a sociologist, 
trained to think that the family is the 
basic unit of social organization, may 
well wonder whether even the slightest 
justice can be done to it within the space 
of a mere seven pages, and may well con- 
tend that to explain the phenomenon of 
the idle middle-class wife in terms of 
financial dependence based on contem- 
porary marriage laws is to misdirect the 
attention of the reader. 

Be this as it may, Professor Burn raises 
a great many questions of direct signi- 
ficance to the full understanding of his 
chosen generation, and it is no little 
testimony to the skill of his writing that 
he stimulates the reader to go on pur- 
suing the answers to some of them for 
himself. 

MARGARET HEWITT 
UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


The Third World by PETER WORSLEY. 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 1964. 317 
pp. 36s. 

‘Tue problem of the twentieth century’ 

wrote the late W. E. B. du Bois in 1903, 

‘is the problem of the colour line’, a 

prognostication that has been echoed by 

many others since. Nowadays it is more 
common to hear that the problem of our 
time is the increasing gap between the 
have-nations of the Western world and 
the have-nots of the Third World. 

Clearly these two problems cannot be 

separated, for the Third World, as Pro- 

fessor Worsley defines it, is a coloured 
world. Even the richest of the have- 
nations, the U.S.A., has its own internal 

Third World, inhabited largely by 

Negroes. But whilst much has been writ- 

ten about the social and political im- 

plications of the colour problem for the 

Western world, the Third World has so 

far been largely the preoccupation of 

economists, It is the merit of the present 
book that from an immense and rich 
variety of sources it presents a coherent 
and readable account of the emergence 
of the Third World not only as a major 
political force but as the great challenge 
of our times, which the author argues 
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- must be seen in moral as well as economic 
terms, 

For Worsley’s purposes, the Third 
World consists of the non-Communist 
Afro-Asian nations. He excludes the 
Communist countries on the grounds 
that ‘they constitute a distinctly different 
set of political cultures’ whilst recogniz- 
ing that many of them share similar 
problems. Less happy is his reason for 
excluding the Latin American countries, 
which is essentially that the Afro-Asian 
countries are quite enough for one book. 
Surely one of the most exciting develop- 
ments of our times is the halting recogni- 
- tion by Latin American countries that 
they may have interests outside a U.S.- 
dominated hemisphere, in particular 
with other under-developed nations. 

Worsley takes as his starting point the 
premise that until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, when Europe had gained 
control of most of the world, the world 
did not exist as a single social system. 
Euro imperialism, in its need to 
supply the factories of Euro-America 
with raw materials, involved the peasant 
from the remotest African bush in its 
economic system, and began however 
marginally to introduce him to its cul- 
ture. Though the world became a whole 
as a result of the expansion of Europe, 
it was ‘essentially assymetrical. At one 
pole stood industrialized Europe; at 
the other the disinherited.’ From this 
point Worsley goes on to demonstrate 
how the ‘disinherited’ became aware of 
the injustices of the relationship with 
Europe into which they hac been forced, 
and how they massed their energies to 
overthrow their colonial masters. He is 
particularly illuminating in his descrip- 
tions of the processes whereby indepen- 
dence was gained by the Afro-Asian 
states, how their struggle against the 
colonial powers has given them bonds in 
common that are characteristic of the 
Third World today. Here we see why 
it would have been inconvenient for 
Worsley to have included Latin Ameri- 
can nations in his study, for during the 
hey-day of European imperialism, they 
were at least formally dependeat of, 
even if economically subservient to, the 
imperial powers. 

Worsley then discusses what he con- 
siders the dominant characzeristics of the 
newly independent Afro-Asian states, and 
is particularly rewarding in his analysis 
of the reasons for their rejection of the 
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political systems of the capitalist West 
va the communist bloc as systems to- 
tally suited to their requirements. Whilst 
he is well aware of the eclecticism of most 
Afso-Asian leaders in the formulation of 
their policies, consciously choosing the 
best of both worlds yet trying to preserve 
the best in their own systems, he argues 
that the dominant political philosophy 
of Afro-Asia is a populist one. To sub- 
stantiate this claim he points to the 
strong insistence of most Afro-Asian 
leaders on the essential unity of their 
societies, the absence of class divisions, 
at least in the Marxist sense, and the con- 
scious attempt on the part of most leaders 
to involve the peasant masses in the 

itical process. Afro-Asia is still a 
people-centred’ world. The most char- 
acteristic form these new states adopt is 
that of the one-party state, where no 
section is brought to direct conflict with 
another as they would be in an institu- 
ticnalized two-party or multi-party sys- 
tem. 

Inevitably in a book as wide ranging as 
this, there will be some errors of fact: for 
instance Worsley twice refers to Congo- 
Brazza’s ex-Premier, Abbé Fulbert You- 
lou, as leader of Gabon, once in the same 
paragraph in which he refers to the actual 
president of that republic, Leon Mba. It 
would be tedious to belabour such errors 
in a book so stimulating and provoca- 
tive. However I was very concerned by 
the complete misinterpretation of Sene- 
galese politics in chapter III, for Worsley 
bases a substantial part of his argument 
that Western-type socialism has failed 
in Afro-Asia on the Senegalese example. 
Whilst agreeing with bis general con- 
clusion, it is quite wrong to suggest that 
Senegal is a good example of this failure 
on the grounds that socialism in the form 
of the S.F.I.O. led by Lamine Guéye 
was ‘well ensconced’ by 1945 when ‘new 
opportunities for African political self- 
expression’ were opened up and yest it 
was subsequently cclipsed by a mass 
nationalist party led by Senghor. The 
facts are that in pre-war Senegal the 
S.F.I.O. was still largely a European- 
dominated party, torn by internal dis- 
sension that had led to the formation of a 
breakaway party. It had failed to oust 
Galandou Diouf from the defutyship, 
and even though it did win the munici- 
pal elections in St. Louis in 1938 on the 
eve af World War II, there is no indica- 
tion that the party was in a position 
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seriously to challenge Diouf before the 
imposition of the Vichy regime. Fur- 
thermore to describe Lamine Guèye as a 
‘great socialist’ is seriously to misunder- 
stand the nature of his political position 
in post-war Senegal. What success he 
did have was the result not of any 
socialist principles he may have es- 
poused, but because he was a consum- 
mate politician of the city-boas type. His 
eclipse by Senghor resulted from his 
failure to realize that different political 
techniques were required to gain votes in 
the newly enfranchised countryside. The 
law which was passed under his advocacy 
in the National Assembly in 1946, which 
Worsley suggests introduced a number 
of socialist-type reforms, was in fact a 
law according French citizenship to all 
Africans, whilst the law he speaks of was 
not passed until 1950, and was hardly a 
socialist measure, since it affected only 
the higher civil servants, already a greatly 
privileged class. 

This may seem excessively niggling— 
but a number of Worsley’s generaliza- 
tions are based on analyses of one or two 
cases. 

The final chapter on the type of chal- 
lenge the Third World presents not only 
to the rich nations, whether from the 
West or the Communist world, but also 
to its own leaders, is excellent. Worsley 
stresses that as far as the Third World is 
concerned the two dominant issues are 
decolonization and the achievement of 
economic take-off. Whilst he argues that 
the rich nations have a moral obligation 
as well as real interest in making aid ona 
massive scale available to the poor na- 
tions, he does not turn a blind eye to 
the waste of resources already made 
available, arguing much along the lines of 
René Dumont in L’ Afrique Noire est Mal 
Partie, He concludes his most interesting 
book thus: the poor nations ‘ask them- 
selves—and us—why it is “necessary” for 
people to starve in an era of moon- 
colonization and planned consumer- 
goods obsolescence, why we are helpless 
observers of a ‘‘population explosion” that 
may be as fatal as the hydrogen bomb, 
These questions are a challenge: they 
place ‘‘man-centred”’ issues on the agenda 
of humgn society for discussion and 
action.’ 

MICHAEL OROWDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
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The Social Sciences: An Outline for the 
Intending Student by D. a. MARSH (Ed.). 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 
168 pp. 20s. (paper, ros. 6d.) 


Tus book sets out to explain to the 
potential student of the social sciences 
their nature and methods of study; in- 
cluded in ‘the social sciences’ are eco- 
nomics, sociology, general psychology, 
social psychology, politics and social ad- 
ministration. It takes the form of a 

symposium, with a general introduction 
by the editor followed by separate chap- 
ters on each discipline. Two sets of 
criteria are relevant for assessing a book 
of this kind, and they will be taken in 
turn: first, those bearing on editorial 
policy, and second, those bearing on the 
particular content of individual contri- 
butions. 

One fundamental editorial decision is 
on which subjects to include; although 
reasons are offered, it still seems odd to 
include social psychology but exclude 
social anthropology. (The inclusion of 
social administration is argued for at 
length in the chapter on it.) It is also odd 
that chapter lengths should have been 
allowed to vary so greatly; psychology has 
16 pages, while sociology and politics 
each have 32. Moreover, the chapter on 
psychology suffers by its brevity, since 
the examples it gives are fewer and less 
developed. A second editorial decision 
was clearly taken that each chapter 
should have roughly the same structure 
and general topics. Every contributor 
gives a definition of the field of his sub- 
ject, a sketch ofits historical development, 
a discussion of how far it can be regarded 
as scientific, a brief comment on methods, 
and a more or less extended account of 
the range of subject matter and interests 
within the discipline. A little more edi- 
torial coordination, or a slightly different 
plan, might have been useful here. There 
is not complete agreement on the demar- 
cation of disciplinary areas, and Pro- 
fessor Morgan, writing on economics, is 
sometimes quaint: he suggests, as a 
working rule, that ‘aspects of social 
organization that involve transactions in 
money are within the province of eco- 
nomics, those that do not are within the 
province of sociology’. The various dis- 
cussions of the extent to which the social 
sciences can be called scientific do not 
agree in their definitions, explicit or 
implicit, of ‘scientific’; the editor himself 
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only quotes a quite inadequate comment 
on this from Hobhouse; something philo- 
sophically more acceptable is surely 
called for. 

The usual procedure in the accounts 
by contributors of the subject matter of 
their disciplines is to give a formal cefini- 
tion, and then add to it an ostensive one 
by giving illustrative examples. In prin- 
- ciple that is the most satisfactory way of 
going about this difficult task; in practice, 
it is done with varying success; Dr. 
Joynson’s chapter on general psychology 
is the weakest here. However, he gives a 
useful warning to students cn what psy- 
chology is not. M. D. King’s chapter on 
sociology chooses as its main examples, 
Durkheim on suicide, Weber on the 
Protestant ethic, Lockwood on black- 
coated workers, Banks on the nineteenth- 
century birth rate, and Malinowski on 
the Trobriand economic system. These 
are good examples to expound, but one 
may be dubious whether Durkheim’s 
work gives the best example of scientific 
method, or whether it is appropriate to 
lead into the discussion of Lockwood’s 
book by describing the census ‘class’ 
categories and then not exp_ain the way 
in which he analyses the concept of class 
into components. 

These doubts bring up the major prob- 
lem of communication in this context. 
The writer must steer a middle course 
between conspicuously talking down to 
his audience, and baffling them by a 
string of technicalities; he must try to 
give a clear sense, not only cf the subject 
matter of his discipline, but also of its 
meaning to a mature mind committed to 
its study. Intelligent sixth-formers are 
more likely to be put off by condescen- 
sion than by difficulty in understanding 
something new; probably the best solu- 
tion is to move forward fram one level 
to another, so that readers with different 
backgrounds and interests may all gain 
something. Nevil Johnson’s chapter on 
politics is outstandingly successful here 
in the sense it gives of cealing with 
problems of real concern at an adult 
level. The editor’s introduction, on the 
other hand, is condescending. 

Another problem is how current con- 
troversies should be dealt with. Not to 
mention them may be grossly misleading, 
while to outline them may be confusmg. 
A contributor who is involved on pne 
side must try to present the other side’s 
case fairly, and not offer only a perscnal 
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view. Dr. Joynson and Mr. Johnson deal 
with this problem well, while Mr. King 
almost falls into the trap of presenting an 
artificial unity; it seems a mistake not to 
refer to the burning issue of func- 
tionalism. 

There are obvious difficulties in evalu- 
ating a book like this as a whole, My 
general conclusion is that it is a useful 
book for its limited purposes, although 
open to criticism; it is to be hoped that it 
will not be used, as the blurb suggests, as 
an introduction to the subjects for non- 
specialists. 

JENNIFER PLATT 
UNIVERSITY OF 8U8SEX 


Gontinuity and Grange in Latin America by 
JOHN J. JouHNson (Ed.). Stanford Uni- 
versity Press; (London: O.U.P.) 1964. 
282, pp. 545. 


THE rather vague title, and the fact that 
the book appeared at first sight to be 
no more than yet another collection of 
rather slender papers presented at a 
round-table on Latin America made this 
reviewer approach his task with some 
wariness, not to say weariness. Scepticism 
turned out, however, to be quite un- 
justified. 

The book contains revisions of papers 
presented at a conference held in 1963, 
under the direction of Professor John J. 
Johnson. It approached its task from a 
point of view highly relevant for Latin 
America, namely, an analysis of the 
various groups composing the body 
politic or seeking to enter that body. This 
may be contrasted with an analysis 
taking certain important problems—e.g. 
land tenure reform—as its starting 
point. 

After an introduction by Johnson 
which does focus on problems rather 
than groups and actors, the eight sub- 
sequent chapters deal with peasants 
(Charles Wagley), rural labour (Richard 
N. Adams), writers (Fred P. Ellison), 
artists (Gilbert Chase), the military (Lyle 
N. McAlister), industrialists (W. Paul 
Strassman), urban workers (Frank Bon- 
illa), and rata students (K. H. 
Silvert), while R. P. Dore (the onl 
contributor not from the United States 
concludes the volume with a piece which 
is uncomfortably shrewd when it com- 
pares the fields of Latin American and 
Japanese studies, and equally incisive in 
the major comparisons which he makes 
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between Japanese and Latin-American- 
, development and societies. 

The very clarity of this approach 
through groups, and the conscientious- 
ness with which the theme was followed 
(the essays address themselves systematic- 
ally to striking a balance between the 
forces making for continuity and change) 
highlight some of the gaps in coverage. 
These would have been impossible to 
assess had the book been the usual pasting 
together of a set of unconnected topics. 
The eight groups do not include, for 
example, a study of the role of the 
politician. In many countries (perhaps 
most notably in Mexico, but also in 
Argentina), politicians are not only the 
servants of certain groups and interests, 
but a group in their own right facilitating 
or slowing down change. So are white 
collar workers—particularly government 
bureaucrats—in countries such as Chile. 
The conference also failed to deal ex- 
plicitly with those interlocking elites 
which are clearly decisive in many Latin 
American countries. These are the semi- 
aristocratic landowning groups which 
have often spilled into banking and 
commerce (rather than into industry), 
often capable of drawing on outside 
support of many kinds to preserve their 


One reason for this omission may well 
be the paucity of information about these 
high status groups, which in turn calls 
attention to the fact that academics 
are themselves not neutral outsiders to 
the societies they study (even if they 
are foreign nationals) but have, or are 
quickly allocated, some approximate 
position in the prestige and power hier- 
archies which makes it easier for them to 
gather facts about some groups than 
about others. Also, the activities of some 
groups—small, closed ones—may be 
technically much harder to elucidate 
than that of others. 

This absence of information about 
Latin American societies is, however, by 
no means confined to the power elites, 
but is quite general. All the authors 
draw attention to the scarcity of detailed 
empirical studies, although their biblio- 
graphies are excellent paths into the 
little that exists. Indeed, the chief effect 
of thes papers is the systematic presen- 
tation of a series of researchable prob- 
lems. 

As to the individual papers, this re- 
viewer appreciated the first two chap- 
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ters:by Wagley and Adams dealing-with 
rural Latin America. Adams’ attempt.to 
link the analysis of values, power and 
other sociological and political factors 
to such crucial but non-socio-political 
dimensions as resource distribution, tech- 
nology and market factors is particularly 
timely. Strassman’s study of industrialists 
emphasizes the difficulty of disentangling 
differences in behaviour due to person- 
ality and value differences from those 
due to situational differences—and draws 
attention to the fact that these two types 
of causes will be in some kind of cumula- 
tive ‘inter-action’ with each other. Silvert 
systematically links differences in the 
behaviour and values of students with 
differences in the development of various 
Latin American countries, while at the 
same time drawing attention to the 


characteristics they share. 
Bonilla performs heroic feats in dis- 
i urbanization, working class 


values, politics and trade union struc- 
ture (national and international) all in 
twenty pages, but his comments on the 
relation between politics and trade 
unions are particularly good, however 
brief. EHison and Chase have perhaps 
the most difficult task, since the analysis 
of artists from a socio-political point of 
view is not only difficult in itself, but is 
in some ways sacreligious. McAlister’s 
analysis of the military combines, rather 
wanly, a little salutary scepticism (how 
many roads really have been built by the 
army? how many technicians trained?) 
with restrained pessimism (not all mili- 
tary intervention is on the side of the 
maintenance of the status quo). 

Altogether, the papers are a stimulat- 
ing introduction to their topics, and the 
approach as a whole—via the study of 
actual and potential pressure groups—is 
a much overdue one in the field of Latin 
American studies. 

HENRY A. LANDSBERGER 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE AND 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Poor Pay More: Consumer Practices of 
Low-income Familiss by DAVID QAPLO- 
virz. Collier-Macmillan, 1964. 220 pp. 
405. 


Tms report from the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research at Columbia is about the 
social pressures to consume in American 
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society and the consequences of such pres- 
sures for the poor—in particular the 
‘welfare family’. It is based on a survey 
of 464 households in low-cost public 
housing projects in New York and was 
made possible by the active cooperation 
of three vigorous and lively settlements 
in Manhattan, It is a good sxample of 
how the skills of the sociologist, presented 
by social workers with a practical prob- 
lem, can help to identify the unintended 
effects of public policies. 

Urban renewal and slum clearance, by 
Providing the rehoused with better ac- 
commodation, increase the pressures to 
consume. Subsistence standa-ds of self- 
respect are no longer psychologically 
acceptable. Ignorance becomes more of 
a handicap. These processes have been 
traced in numerous studies and there is 
nothing very new these days in the con- 
clusion that ‘the poor pay more’. Half-a- 
century ago in England it is possible that 
the poor paid less—if Rowntree’s assump- 
tions and statistics, for example, are any- 
thing to go by. The crumbs middle- 
class tables (e.g. Saturday evening shop- 
ping) were cheaper, 

What is new in this book is Dr. Caplo- 
vitz’s finding that urban renewal leads to 
the development of a deviant marketing 
system. The old established local mer- 
chants, deeply embedded in the social 
network, are driven out by the bull- 
dozers. Their place is taken by a market- 
ing system in which unethical and illegal 
practices abound. It does so presumably 
because it fulfils certain social functions 
that are not being performed by more 
legitimate middle-class institutions. Its 
primary function is to allow those who 
fail to meet the requirements of a com- 
plex, impersonal bureaucratic economy 
to become consumers of products costing 
substantial sums, Families with almost no 
claim to credit—the dis-credit welfare 
family, for example—are nevertheless 
able to buy major durables in the market. 
Through a variety of mechanisms ex- 
amined in this book the poorest risks are 
shunted to a special class of merchants. 
Thus, American society now virtually 
presents these risks with twin options: of 
foregoing major purchases in circum- 
stances which make forbearance harder 
to bear or of being exploited. 

RICHARD M. TITMUE8 
L. 8. E. 
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Success and Opportunity by E. H. MIZROUCHI, 
Free Press of Glencoe (Collier-Mac- 
millan), 1964. 204 pp. 45s. 

Tus is an ambitious piece of work; it 
critically reviews the literature on 
anomie, paying special attention to 
Durkheim and Merton. In this it is con- 
ventional but accurate and the criticisms 
are well known. Where this book differs 
is that the theories and concepts are used 
to enalyse a particular social context 
which, in turn, enables the author to 
refine the theory. Finally, on the basis of 
his empirical findings and theoretical re- 
finement the author returns to the ‘big’ 
question—what causes crime, what is 
alienation, whither American society? 

Here then is a use of the ‘sociological 
imagination’, and perhaps inevitably the 
results are disappointing. In part this is 
because the author’s style, although 
clear, is ponderous; but more important 
is the sheer difficulty of the task under- 
taken—the movement from Durkheim 
to smalltown America and back to the 
human condition. It requires the type of 
analytical and imaginative talents that 
Mizrouchi lacks, 

However, the book should serve as a 
useful example for teaching purposes of 
the problems involved in operation- 
alizing and testing the types of theories 
currently fashionable. In particular, 
graduate students inning their re- 
search can learn from it much in the way 
of research design and its relation to 
social theory. 

A. N. LITTLE 
L. 8. E. 


The Concept of Race by ASHLEY MONTAGU 
d.). The Free Press of Glencoe 
Collier-Macmillan), 1964. xviii + 270 
PP- 50s. 
Ween Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy was 
asked at a government investigation if he 
believed in God, he recited thirty-three 
definitions of God and asked the ques- 
tioner which one he had in mind. Testi- 
monies of belief in the importance of 
race, like protestations of religious faith, 
may have many meanings. The signi- 
ficance of the traditional racial classifica- 
tions in anthropology has been called 
into question by recent advafices in 
population genetics and numerical tax- 
onomy. This collection of essays provides 
a rather patchy introduction to these 
developments. The sociologist with an 
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interest in race should read Livingstone’s 
short contribution carefully (and possibly 
the same author’s paper in the American 
Anthropologist, vol, 30, 1958, 533-62). He 
will also find the articles Hiernaux, 
Barnicot, and Ehrlich and Holm in- 
structive. 
MICHAEL BANTON 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Les Rôles masculins et féminins by ANNE- 
MARIE ROCHEBLAVE-SPENLÉ. Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1964. 346 
pp. F. 30. 

In 1962 Mme Rocheblave-Spenlé gave 

us a comprehensive review of theorizing 

about roles: La notion de rôle en psychologie 
sociale. Now she supplements this with 

a volume reporting three very different 

studies upon distinctions between 

male and female roles. The first is a study 
of stereotypes about these roles based on 

a sample of 245 French and German 

psychology students, both male and 

emale. Subjects were required to select 

adjectives and descriptive phrases from a 

long list to indicate the traits they con- 

sidered appropriate to particular sexes, 
desirable for themselves and - their 
spouses, etc. The results point up the 
extent of cultural variations on particular 
traits, the lower tendency on the part of 
women to think of sex-linked traits in 
dichotomous terms, 
women to judge their own sex more 
severely than men judge theirs, and other 
fairly specific conclusions, Whereas the 
first enquiry was highly structured, the 
second was relatively subjective. Mme 
Spenlé drew samples in Germany, France 
and England, each of twenty-four engin- 
cers who were interviewed together with 
their wives in the language of the country 
in question. The interviews were semi- 
directive, the questions touching upon 
the division of labour in the household, 
and family decision-making. The role- 
relationships of the different households 
” were then assessed in terms of their degree 
of authoritarianism, communion, colla- 
boration, balance and independence. 
English husbands were much less authori- 
tarian than German ones and more 
inclined to help in the house. French 
husbands occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion. In all three countries couples in- 
terpreted their roles in a more egalitarian 
fashion than their parents had. The third 
part of the book recounts the intensive 
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examinations of five individuals whose 
sexual identity was in doubt. This ex- 
amination lends support to the view that 
orientation is determined 
neither by physiological endowments nor 
education, but that there is a sector of 
variability. Mme Spenlé represents her 
three studies as illustrating the differ- 
ences between the characteristics of roles 
at varying levels of social reality. Her 
work, as she would admit, has not yet 
led us to any new syntheses or mono- 
lithic conceptions, but its industrious and 
painstaking character will be appreciated 
by others who have struggled with the 
enticing but exasperating prospects of 
role analysis. 
MICHAEL BANTON 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


Elements of Comparative Sociology b 
ANDRESKI. Weidenfeld & Nicho 
1964. 383 Pp. 425. 

ANDRESKI has written a disappointing 

book. The first hundred pages deal with 

problems of theory (determinism, tele- 
ology, functionalism, ideal types, etc.). 

The rest of the book is taken up with 

military sociology, two short essays on 

feudalism and Wittfogel, three essays on 
ideologies, a section on class, structure 
and economic progress and two sets of 
case studies on race conflict and totali- 

Given the subject matter alone, one 
might be very interested. And indeed 
some of the essays are interesting and 
stimulating. On the other hand much is 
slaphappy, pretentious and intellectually 
and sociologically nalve. Andreski has 
obviously read widely, but there is more 
to scholarship than allusions; just as 
ideas benefit from being thought through, 
rather than jotted down. Still there are 
not many sociologists who could attempt 
such a wide field. Still fewer have tried. 

The book will therefore serve as a pro- 

vocative introduction, especially for the 

good student, but will need more caveats 
than usual. 
KEITH HOPKINS 
L. 8. E. 


The Qualifying Associations by GEOFFREY 
MILLERSON. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964. 306 pp. 425. 

Tue first two chapters of this book are 

concerned with certain questions relating 

to professions in general. From them 
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emerges a valid and useful classifization 
of professional associations into Prestige 
Associations (e.g. The Roval Society), 
Study Associations (e.g. The Royal 
Geographical Society), Occupational 
Associations (¢.g. The British Medical 
Association) and Qualifying Associations. 
The last named aim at qualifying by 
examination those who wish to practise a 
subject. There follow five chapters, de- 
voted to such associations, which are 
founded on facts and statistics relating to 
no less than 117 of them. The author has 
used much original material which is 
supplemented by wide reading. The de- 
tailed and careful treatment of the sub- 
ject matter is descriptive and analytical. 
The chief topics are the reasons for form- 
ing Qualifying Associations, their struc- 
ture, their educational role, their ccncern 
with professional conduct and their place 
in society. 

Mr. Millerson has selected a topic 
which, though important, has been un- 
duly neglected. Modern society depends 
upon the exercise of many specialized 
skills; it is important that these should be 
mechanisms for testing these skills and 
for distinguishing those who have passed 
examinations in them. Mr. Millerson’s 
final judgment is favourable. Despite 
‘their disabilities and errors, their mis- 
conceptions and prejudices . . . the bene- 
fits [derived from Qualifying Associa- 
tions] are undeniable’. This judgment is 
founded on a thorough exeminat:on of 
Qualifying Associations as they now 
exist. This is the core of the boox and 
this is where its value lies. 

A. M. CARR-3AUND2R8 


The Structure of Chin Socisty by F. K. 
LEHMAN. University of Illinois Press, 
1963. xvi + 244 pp. $3.00. 

STRUCTURAL anthropologists have been 

common victims of the Pygmalion 

failing. They create the model of a 

system which is ultimately viewzd as 

self-motivating so that the structure is 
explained in terms of the structure itself. 

This short but impressive work by 

Lehman is addressed to the more chal- 

lenging problems of causal explanation. 

Lehman’s thesis, in brief, is this. The 

Chin tribes on Burma’s western korder 

are oriented towards the superior 

material culture of Burmese civilization 
and have developed two distinct social 
types in response to the differing con- 
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ditions of trade with Burma. The local- 
ized political institutions, the absence of 
ranked lineages and the relatively simple 
economy characteristic of the Southern 
Ckin are made possible by the existence 
of stable Burmese markets at the edges 
of the hills; while the supralocal political 
organization, ranked lineages and rela- 
tively developed technology character- 
istic of the Northern Chin are a direct 
response to the organizational needs of 
trade in an area where contact with 
Burmese markets is intermittent and 
treacherous. By this thesis Lehman 
probably attempts to explain too much 
by too little, but it is a bold and sug- 
gettive hypothesis, which would doubt- 
less have been more persuasive if sup- 
ported by detailed ethnographic data 
(not presented in the book). 

The work also adds to our knowledge 
of prescriptive marriage systems. Here 
again Lehman rejects an explanation in 
terms of the dualistic ideology inherent 
in the system itself for a more pragmatic 
interpretation of marriage rules in re- 
lation to political alliance. 

AUDREY HAYLEY 
L. 8. E. 


Waren Caste Barriers Fall by DAGFINN 
SIVERTSEN. George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd, 1964. 134 pp. 20s. 

Tes catchy title means that in situations 
of power conflict there are alignments 
other than on a caste basis and that, to 
replace them, class groupings emerge to 
defend broad economic interests. Mr. 
Sivertsen sees ‘village people engaged in 
what they explicitly recognize as political 
activity, with wealth and poverty... 
providing the main incentives’ and he 
says that “The conflicts are actions 
between party and counter-party, but 
caste still remains important as a form of 
social identity’, 

Mr. Sivertsen worked for a year as a 
participant observer in a Tanjore multi- 
caste village with a population of 786, in 
Madras State. He sets out in great and 
interesting detail the economic realities 
of life in his village, and describes the 
techniques of agricultural production, as 
well as the problems of aerate While 
agreeing with E. R. Leach (whom he 
quotes) that the economic sufferings of 
labourers are not due to their position in 
the caste system, Mr. Sivertsen says that 
‘one might add that neither do they any 
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longer accept their sufferings because of 
their position in the caste system’. 

In 1957, the year of his fieldwork, two 
parties or associations were formed in the 
village. One ‘represented the interests of 
landlords and rentiers’ and the other 
those of ‘small tenants and labourers’, 
Among the latter’s aims was the ‘eradica- 
tion of all differences due to caste and 
liquidation of all remnants of feudalism’. 
It carried through a successful strike for 
ERN hea rates, despite efforts by 

ords to split Pariahs (out- 
ae a other members of the associ- 
ation by offering — unsuccessfully — to 
allow the higher rates to all except the 
outcastes. 

I regretted Mr. Sivertsen’s decision to 
give no picture of wider political rela- 
tions, or describe the personal agents of 
social change: one wants to know some- 
thing of the actors as well as the pro- 


cesses, 
The book is short, without padding, 
and is a contribution to the under- 
standing of social changes that are taking 
place throughout rural India. 
HUGH GRAY 
L. 8. E. 


Sanity, Madness and the Family by R. D. 
LAING and A. ESTERSON. Tavistock 
Publications, 1965. 224 pp. 3os. 

AT the outset it must be admitted that 

this is not an easy book to review and not 

for conventional reasons like the defect of 
style or the complexity of its ideas and 
arguments. But simply because it de- 
mands knowledge not merely of Dr. 

Laing’s earlier works (especially The 

Divided Self and the Self and Others) but 

also the yet unpublished theoretical an- 

alysis of the material presented in this 
volume, In fact this volume presents the 
case data of 11 female mental patients 
investigated by the authors over a five- 

The authors’ object is one that should 
win them instant approval from socio- 
logists: it is to see to what extent ‘ex- 
perience and behaviour’ of a person 
diagnosed as a schizophrenic can only be 
understood in terms of the relationships 
that exist within the patient’s family. 

To discover this the interviews were 

completed with surviving members of 

the patients’ families both individually 
and together. In addition there is the 
clinical material on the patient herself. 
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This book summarizes these data and is 
therefore both a summary of research 
findings and to some extent the research 


esign, 

The idea of lengthy interviews with 
mental patients and their families is of 
course fascinating as is the theoretical 
object behind them, It is disappointing 
therefore that either because of its pre- 
sentation or its execution this book gives 
the appearance of both lack of system 
and rigour in the research. This im- 
pression can only be substantiated by 
examples. Why, for example, is there 
disagreement between the number of 
interviews presented in the text and in 
the appendix listing the timing and fre- 
quency of interviews. Of the eleven 
patients described this disagreement 
exists in five of them and a sixth is simply 
not included in the appendix. Admit- 
tedly such disagreements are small but 
how did they arise? 

More important than this is the 
absence of any apparent rationale 
behind the interviews themselves, One 
patient and her family had 44 while 
another had 193 separate interviews. 
Why this difference? In most cases the 
patient was interviewed alone first but 
in one case not. Is there a practical or 
theoretical reason for this or does the 
sequence of interviews not matter? One 
patient was interviewed fifteen times 
with her mother, once with her father 
and three times alone. Others were only 
interviewed with their mothers once or 
twice. Why for some patients was it nec- 
essary to interview the families so often 
and others relatively less often. And why 
are there so many differences in the 
frequency of interviews with different 
members of the family? 

Questions like these are all in prin- 
ciple answerable. They are not answered 
in this volume. In consequence an im- 
pression of lack of care and interest in 
the mechanics of research is given. This 
is reinforced by the way the findings are 
presented. To take an extreme example: 
one case of 45 interviews (44 in the 
appendix) together lasting 50 hours of 
which 40 were a Se eae In this 
volume this mass of information is given 
in 13 pages of annotated quotations and 
two pages of ‘condensed’ perspectives on 
how the daughter and her parents per- 
ceived each other. How is this condens- 
ing done? What judgments are made in 

ucing so much material to so little. 
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Above all how much data in conflict 
with the ideas presented in this book is 
either ignored or rejected? : 
A. N. LITTLE 
L. & E. 


The Conduct of Inquiry: Methodolcgy for 
Behavioural Science by ABRAHAM KAPLAN. 
Chandler Publishing Co., San! Fran- 
cisco, 1964. 428 pp. $8. 

‘I am pleading... for a certain catho- 

licity of outlook in behavioural science. 

Catholicity does not imply that every 

approach is as good as any other, and 

certainly not that in a particular in- 
quiry we must use them all.’ ‘ ‘We need 
hard workers and empiricism, not in- 
spiration’’, it is urged with good reason 
... But equally good reason can also be 
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given for the converse. The fact is, we 
need all we can get.’ 

This book is, as the quotations indi- 
zate, sensible and broad-minded. It is 
very well written, lucid and modest. It 
is comprehensive and systematic. Its 
zeneral attitude to method is not unlike 
that associated with the name of Pro- 
fessor Popper. (Though Popper is 
a with a surprising view on page 
17. 

In an accompanying note, the pub- 
lishers express the hope that it will serve 
the ‘n for instructional materials’. 
Though happily expressed in much 
better English, the weakness of the book 
is that ‘instructional materials’ is just 
what it is. 

ERNEST GELLNER 
L. 8. E. 
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A MAIN THEME OF CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS: 
ITS ACHIEVEMENTS AND LIMITATIONS* 


G. Poggit 


tells how his original intentions in planning this work had been 

altered by his realization that, whereas the existent histories of 
Florence were most diligent in their descriptions of that city’s external 
relations and in particular of its wars, they had glossed over its ‘civil 
discords and internal dissensions’, as if these matters might embarrass 
or bore the reader. On the contrary, says Machiavelli, ‘if any lesson is 
useful to the citizens who govern republics, it is that which demonstrates 
the causes of the hatreds and dissensions in the republic, so that, having 
learned wisdom from the perils experienced by others, they may main- 
tain themselves united’. 

This passage had recently been selected to key-note a collection of 
writings in sociological theory? because Machiavelli, in rejecting the pre- 
vious historians’ limited understanding of their subject, clearly argues 
the possibility and the relevance of a secular, objective approach to the 
study of human events. We find that passage equally interesting because 
it indicates a weighty alternative open to the student. It suggests, in 
fact, that any given social unit (the city republic of Florence, in this 
case) can be studied in its, as it were, ‘internal dimension’, that is as 
the framework for the interaction of units of a lower order (in this case, 
warring factions and families), as well as in its ‘external dimension’, that 
is with respect to the relations it bears to other units of the same order. 

Needless to say, these are not, in principle at least, mutually exclusive 
alternatives. There is, however (as Machiavelli remarked in reviewing 
his predecessors’ work), a tendency for the student to ‘specialize’ in one 
of the two kinds of discourse—the ‘intra-unit’ and the ‘extra-unit’, so 
to speak,—and by the same token to underemphasize the other, to take 


I: THE PREFACE to his Istorie Fiorentine, Niccolo Machiavelli 


* This article develops an argument previously outlined in G. Poggi, ‘Aspetti e motivi di 
validita’ del marxismo come sociologia’, Rassegna Italiana di Sociologia, TV (April-June, 1963), 
cf. particularly 336-7. 

t Gianfranco Poggi, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, University of Edinburgh. 
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it into account only occasionally and superficially, or at any rate, 
unsatisfactorily. 

It is our contention that something cf this kind has been happening 
in contemporary sociology, in the sense that the paradigms (that is, the 
sets of problems and approaches) dominant within the discipline reveal 
a prevalent concern wita the first ordez of questions, or, if one prefers, 
an ‘intra-unit’ orientation. 

Historically, the capacity for systemetically posing questions pertain- 
ing—broadly—to the internal dimension of social phenomena, was one 
key factor in the unique intellectual achievement of sociology at large, 
as against the previous traditions of social thought, which tended to take 
those questions for granted. Under the impact of the over-riding con- 
cerns which urgently posed themselves to the European intellectuals of 
the early and middle nineteenth centu-y—the problem of the preserva- 
tion of the social order in the face of the seemingly irreparable crisis of 
many of its age-old irstitutional guarantees; the problem of the in- 
creasing complexity and ‘opacity’ of sccial relations—modern sociology 
took shape largely as the study of the inner structure and dynamics of 
social units, be these as large and inclusive as whole societies. 

Sociology’s achieveraents are many but they revolve mainly around 
this set of problems: th= uncovering of the subtle and complex interplay 
of transactions through which individual lines of action are made to fit 
together; determining the requirements for the persistence of social 
systems; the demonstration of the critical role normative elements play 
in the disciplining anc orienting of action; the elaboration of the func- 
tional import of structural arrangements within the units of analysis. 

However, ‘a way of seeing is also a way of not seeing’. Thus, the price 
paid for the many valuable achievements in this direction of enquiry 
seems to have been a zort of ‘learned incapacity’ for tackling problems 
relating to the external dimensions of social phenomena; that is, having 
to do not with the structure and functioning of units, but with the 
direction and content of social actiom, with the relationships each unit 
entertains with others. ` 

In fact, one can oten detect a scrt of ‘reductionism’, whereby the 
insights gained in the.‘intra-unit’ inquiry are expected to illuminate ex- 
haustively also ‘extra-unit’ problems Thus, for instance, the established 
pattern of sociologice] explanation cf ‘external’ action seems to consist 
of its interpretation in terms of ‘internal’ needs; or the stress on formal 
similarities in the str-ictural arrangements of different units of analysis 
leads to a neglect o? their content. This leads at the very least to a 
damaging amount o? distortion and ignoratio elenchi. r 

In order to illustrate this judgment, we shall turn to two important 
fields within that broad body of socielogical work which Dahrendorf has 
recently labelled ‘American orthodcxy’,* and argue that the paradigms 
which prevail within each, fruitful a3 they are, confront adequately only 
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problems pertaining to the internal dimension of social phenomena, 
while leaving inadequately accounted for a number of other prima facie 
relevant questions. Our way of conceptualizing the issue (the issue 
being—to use Rex’s forceful expression—‘what we want sociology to 
do’) is embodied in the recurrent imagery of an ‘intra-unit/extra-unit’ 
alternative. The strengths and weaknesses of the two lines of work we 
shall examine can be meaningfully related to that issue. 


ASPECTS OF THE ‘INTRA-UNIT’ ORIENTATION IN POLITICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


In a letter to Francesco Vettori, written in December, 1513, Niccolo 

Machiavelli announced the completion of JJ Principe in the following 
terms: 
I have composed a little work De Princtpatibus: in it I go as deep as I am able 
into the cogitations on this subject, debating what a principality is, of what 
kinds they are, how they are acquired, how they are maintained, why they 
are lost. 


In view of the critical role which that particular ‘little work’ has 
played in the historical development of social science, and particularly 
of the disciplines concerned with political phenomena, it seems fitting 
to wonder how contemporary political sociology rates when judged 
against that formidable assignment. 

It seems to us that it fares rather well on some of those topics, namely 
‘what a principality is, of what kinds they are, how they are maintained’ 
—~and not quite so well as concerns the other two: ‘how principalities 
are acquired, and why they are lost’. Machiavelli here was thinking 
primarily about political change; not, however, in the ‘developmental’, 
that is ‘intra-unit’ terms with which we are increasingly familiar; he 
had in mind, rather, the contest between competing princes, revolution 
and conquest, annexation and war. These are, needless to say, ‘extra- 
unit’ problems; and they largely escape the reach of contemporary 
political sociology. Why is this so? 

Contemporary political sociology can be viewed as largely an elabora- 
tion upon one key proposition: the one asserting that the stabilization 
of power in human relations requires the involvement of the ‘power- 
subjects’ in a two-way relationship with the ‘power-holders’—that 
power itself, to employ Simmel’s terms, must be viewed as a social and 
not a mechanical relationship. This proposition, since it pertains to the 
inner structure of the power relationship, rather than to the uses of 
power outside the context of that relationship, is unmistakably an ‘intra- 
unit’ pyoposition. And since, as we shall show, the two major scholarly 
achievements of political sociology to this day are both directly related 
to that proposition, the field itself reflects primarily an ‘intra-unit’ 
orientation. 
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The first of these achievements we consider to be Max Weber’s 
typology of form of authority. Weber explicitly elaborated that ‘theorem’ 
by arguing that if the granting of obediznce by the ‘power-subjects’ is 
essential to the stabilization of the power relationship, then different 
forms of that relationship could be correlated with different grounds 
and understandings of the obedience itselfi4 In other terms, as Weber 
masterfully showed, the nature of the legitimacy affects the configura- 
tion of the authority in all its relevant 2xpressions, from the limits set 
to the discretion of the ruler, to the modes of recruiting and retaining 
the ruler’s staff, to the character of the _udicial function. 

To our mind, the main limit of Webe=’s elaboration of this point lies, 
again, in its ‘intra-unit’ orientation, in if exclusively internal reference, 
by which the problems of how power is acquired and lost, in Machia- 
velli’s understanding of them, as well as the problem of the uses to 
which power is put, are kept outside the purview of the analysis. A 
reader who keeps these problems in mind while going over Weber’s 
main texts, e.g. on the charismatic and traditional forms of authority, 
will recognize that the analysis develops almost entirely within the one 
or the other type of policy. The political processes and contrasts which 
Weber so insightfully analyses are always ‘vertical’, pertaining to the 
ruler-staff (and occasionally ruler-led) relationship: primarily they con- 
sist of tendencies towards the ‘deperscnalization’ of authority in the 
charismatic case, towards its decentralization in the traditional case. 
Only in the case of the legal system dces he, along with the ‘vertical’ 
dialectics of the relationship between political leadership and bureau- 
crats, take up also some ‘horizontal’ aspects of the system’s dynamics, 
such as the competition between different parties, etc. It is significant, 
however, that these latter problems ate mostly taken up in Weber’s 
occasional, non-systematic writings on politics. His bona fide political 
sociology revolves around a set of ‘intra-unit’ problems. It could hardly 
be expected to do otherwise, since Weber was aiming primarily at a 
typology of forms of the polity. 

The second major achievement of contemporary political sociology 
we consider to be the empirically grcunded analysis of the political 
process of modern parliamentary demccracy in the writings of several, 
mostly American, authors, from MacFver to Lipset. This tradition of 
work connects itself with the above theorem’ by locating the chief 
features of the democratic political system in the institutionalization 
both of consensus and of conflict. Its pr=valently ‘intra-unit’ orientation 
is apparent in the way Lipset defines i:3 main concern: 


How can a society incorporate continuous conflict among its members and 

social groups and yet maintain social coresion and the legitimacy bf state 

authority? . . . If the stability of society ¿is a central issue in sociology as a 

whole, the stability of a specific institutional structure or political regime— 

the social conditions of democracy—is the primeconcern of political sociology.® 
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This is no place for reviewing the remarkable results which students 
working within this tradition have attained in dealing with those prob- 
lems. For all its accomplishments, it has largely failed to give us a 
sociology of policy, to deal systematically and analytically with the 
directions of action actually pursued by its own units of discourse. Sig- 
nificantly, this failure is not so much a matter of treating policy inade- 
quately, as it is of either ignoring or else taking it for granted. To this 
sin of omission—clearly connected in turn with the ‘intra-unit’ orienta- 
tion of this tradition of work—are related some difficulties into which 
the same tradition often runs, as well as some objections at time raised 
against it. 

Although undoubtedly present-day American political science owes 
much to the example and the challenge which political sociology has 
represented for it, we find some merit in the complaint persistently 
raised by practitioners of the former discipline that the latter somehow 
‘makes politics go out of politics’. Consider, for instance, the charge that 
in much sociological research on electoral behaviour 


electoral activity has been probed for what it reveals about such widely 
separated matters as the conditions of attitude change, the nature of group 
identifications, the role of personality characteristics, the effect of the mass 
communications media, and the ecological structure of our cities. . . . But 
the varied theoretical concerns of the investigators ought not to obscure the 
fact that in the modern state the electoral process is of the greatest interest 
because of its importance in the wider political system. However much voting 
may tell about the psychology and sociology of human choice, it is important 
because of the importance of the decisions to which it leads.¢ 


Such inability or unwillingness to focus on the specifically political 
aspects of the electoral process reveals itself in other ways. One is the 
attempt to explain a voter’s choice largely as a function of his expressive 
need-dispositions, rather than of his cognitive assessment of the electoral 
alternatives open to him, or of the parties’ own policy records and 
programmes. 

Another shortcoming of studies of this type is what their inspired 
critic Wolin describes as ‘the chopping up of political man’, in which 
the political commitments of citizens are imputed to their non-political 
affiliations.” This tendency reveals itself even more glaringly in certain 
types of ‘elite’ or ‘community power structure’ studies. As Bendix and 
Lipset have remarked 


These are similar studies . . . tacitly subscribe to an elite theory of political 
behavioyr which assumes that the high status of an individual or a group is a 
sufficient basis for making inferences about how the individual or group will 
seck to maximize the advantages accruing to them. To know who these power 
holding individuals are is thought to be sufficient: it is secondary matter to 
inquire into how they use their power. . . . But political sociology must 
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concern itself... with the actions of men who occupy positions of power as 
well as with the politically relevant actions of people at large.® 


Surely there is something wrong with < field of political studies whose 
practitioners need to be reminded of Aristotle’s distinction between the 
question, who wields power, and the quest-on, for whom is power wielded. 
What is obviously the key sociological query in this order of problems, 
‘under what conditions is power wielded for the benefit of whom?’ can- 
not even be posed, let alone answered, until one recognizes as worthy 
and susceptible of inquiry this matter o7 the benefits (which is at the 
heart of the policy question). Yet, while, as we have seen, some studies 
in political sociology take policy for grarted, others simply ignore it. 

Only such a critical ignoratio elenchi, w2 feel, can account for the fact 
that in the standard sociological treatments of totalitarianism, Nazi 
Germany and Stalin’s Russia are treated as having been two basically 
alike political systems. Granted that StaHnism and Nazism were similar 
in many significant respects, chiefly stru=tural ones, to assert that they 
were ‘essentially identical’ cne must allow no weight in their total assess- 
ment to such aspects of the two regimes as their respective ideologies, 
the historical role which each played in the development of the respec- 
tive political community, and the bas.c directions of the respective 
over-all policies. 

Similar difficulties confront the stancard sociological interpretation 
of Fascism, particularly Italian Fascism. This interpretation, which 
views Fascism as ‘the class authoritarianism of the Centre’,® is in con- 
trast with the standard Marxist interpretation, according to which 
Fascism constituted a sort of political arm of Italian landed and finan- 
cial capital. The argument between th=se two interpretations used to 
be frequent and heated some time ago, while it has now subsided. This ° 
is just as well, since the contenders would be talking past one another: 
the sociological interpretation, in fact, argues from support (that is, to 
adopt our imagery, in ‘incra-unit” terms); the Marxist, from folicy (in 
‘extra-unit’ terms). How does one settle the contrast between the socio- 
logists’ hard data on the class composition of the early Fascist member- 
ship and the Marxists’ hard data on the capital gains of the major 
Italian private corporations throughout the Fascist regime’s shiny days? 
And if, as we feel, our conceptual resoarces do not allow us to handle 
this difficulty satisfactorily, does this nct mean that sociology is paying 
a heavy price for the sophistication wi-h which it can tackle the ques- 
tions of the support and structure of pelitical movements and regimes. 

Again, an inability or unwillingness zo face the ‘extra-unit’ questions 
of policy has probably led many students of industrial and of political 
sociology to overemphasize the process >f the separation of management 
from ownership in the modern corporation. Gerth and Mills pointed 
this out years ago when they questiored the exaggerated significance 
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which Burnham had attached to this phenomenon, by posing the ques- 
tion ‘who benefits?’, Recently Pizzorno has hinted at the connection 
between the still widespread overemphasis on that process and the 
tendency to deal all too exclusively with structural, internal arrange- 
ments, Granted that the rise of new managerial groups may modify the 
modes of the exercise of power within firms, this development may not 
alter the original orientation of those firms to the production of a 
private profit, nor does it rule out conflicts attendant upon that 
orientation. 1° 

The point both of our mention of some shortcomings of current work 
in political sociology and of the critical suggestions that have been re- 
called, is once more the following: to do full justice to the complexity of 
its subject, political sociology must concern itself systematically with 
other issues than the ways in which a policy is structured and main- 
tained. It must view the policy as a whole, and inquire into the ways 
in which it acts, into the conflicts it sustains with others, into the whole 
range of its relationships to the context of its operation. 


ASPECTS OF THE ‘INTRA-UNIT’ ORIENTATION IN SOCIOLOGICAL 
THEORY 


The most general concern common to theoretical work in sociology 
has been verbalized by Simmel in his query, ‘how is society possible?’, 
which is both challenging and clearly ‘intra-unit’-oriented. We have 
already mentioned the historical reasons why this was, basically, the 
theme of proto-sociology (Bonald, Saint-Simon) and of early sociology 
(Comte, the organicists), The same theme runs like a red thread through 
much of what one may call sociology proper: witness Durkheim’s dual 
concern with cohesion and anomie; Pareto’s idea of system; the British 
social anthropologists’ functional approach; Mead’s inquiry into the 
way the individual takes the role of the other. Viewed in this perspec- 
tive, the claim of the dominant school in contemporary sociological 
theory to identify itself with the main trend of sociological theory at 
large seems to have some merit. 

We are referring, of course, to so-called ‘structural-functionalism’. 
The three key concepts with which it operates—system, structure, func- 
tion—as well as one which has become increasingly important of late— 
process—all pertain to the theme, ‘how is society possible?’ and all have 
an internal reference. They constitute the basis on which an explicitly 
‘intra-unit’ conception of ‘what we want sociology to do’ operates. 

We can think of no better evidence for this than the following excerpt 
from an essay by Albert Cohen. After referring to ‘a number of theore- 
tical problems that have a recognized place in sociology; the problem 
of order, the functional prerequisites of social systems, the conditions of 
homeostasis, of equilibrium, of boundary maintenance’, Cohen points 
out that 
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all of them imply a conception of a social syztem as a structure of interaction 
which, despite the buffeting of the environment and internal stresses, man- 
ages to preserve certain characteristics. This property is sometimes defined as 
the ability of some system to maintain constancy with respect to some con- 
crete feature or with respect to the relationships among certain parts of the 
system or with respect to a direction of movement or change—in other words, 
the continued adherence of the system to some pattern or model which 
defines that particular system . . . All of the concepts imply, furthermore, a 
particular approach to social systems—one that regards them as mechanisms 
for their own perpetuation. They imply fermulation of the problems that 
systems must solve in order to secure their cwn viability; they imply classifi- 
cation of the structural features of systems from the standpoint of the part 
they play in enabling the system to adhere to the model which defines it; 
they imply classification and analysis af the mechanisms by which the systems 
detect conditions that threaten their viability and constancy in some par- 
ticular respect and meet and counter these threats; and they imply the 
study of the conditions under which systems break down.12 


The conception of sociolcgical theory, here abundantly clear, as the 
theory of maintenance of the social systems and not of their action finds its 
most elaborate expression, of course, in. Talcott Parsons’ writings. A 
passage from his ‘outline of the social system’ makes the point quite 
explicitly: 


For any type of given system—here, the sozial—the integrative function is 
the focus of its most distinctive properties ard processes. We contend, there- 
fore, that the problems focussing about th= integrative functions of social 
systems constitute the central core of the corcerns of sociological theory.19 


While this is obviously an ‘intra-unit’ definition of the task of socio- 
logical theory, one might suggest however that Parsons has been em- 
ploying for some years an organon of analysis—the ‘input-output’ or 
‘boundary interchange’ framework—whth is distinctly outward-bent, 
and which might accordingly be used in dealing with ‘extra-unit’ ques- 
tions. We shall assume the reader’s famil@rity with this type of analysis 
and devote most of this section to some reasons for not considering it a 
viable approach to the construction of an ‘extra-unit’ theory. 

In the first place, boundary interchange analysis must always develop 
within a system framework; this is made clear, for instance, by Parsons’ 
contention that only the existence of something like a world-wide 
boundary-maintaining ‘system’ makes international relations amenable 
to sociological treatment. The need to view input-output relations in 
system terms belies the ‘extra-unit’ potencialities of this type of analysis 
and exerts a constraining influence on such analytical discourse 4s can 
be developed. This is shown, for instance, by the hasty manner in which 
Parsons, in The Social Sysism, handles what he calls an ‘ecological 
system’. Quite often boundary interchange analysis faces the following 
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difficulty: either it constructs for its own purposes a very vaguely de- 
fined system (to the point of including within it a unit’s environment), 
thus contradicting the requirement that systems have boundaries, or 
simply cannot get to work. 

Also Parsons’ concept of power shows the constraining influence of 
the system framework. That for Parsons power has increasingly taken 
over the critical position previously held by religio-moral values repre- 
sents at first sight a promising theoretical development. But the hier- 
archy in which power displaces those values is a hierarchy of control, 
revolving around the integration of the system, and to that extent 
inward-bent. 

In the second place; the system framework, besides posing these limits 
to the ‘extra-unit’ potential of boundary interchange analysis, develops 
similar consequences through the mode of theory construction with 
which it tends to be associated. In particular (as Martindale has re- 
marked),1* this type of analysis tends to proceed inward, breaking up a 
system into sub-systems, and these again into sub-systems, and so on. 
This bent of the analysis is clear in Parsons’ description of it: 


The main analytical device I have used . . . is the repetition at each level of 
the same basic paradigm of system structure and functioning, on the assump- 
tion that the relations between higher and lower order systems are those of 
system and sub-system in an order of differentiation and segmentation. 1 


A further reason why this type of theory holds little ‘extra-unit’ 
promise lies in the fact that it proceeds—as we have remarked while 
discussing Parsons’ concept of organizational goal—by imputing func- 
tions to the systems and sub-systems rather than by registering actions 
which they carry out. The outputs with which the theory works are not 
unlike the secretions of glands in the organism; they are necessary results 
of the sub-system’s functioning (to the extent that it functions at all), 
not choices they make in the face of a certain range of action alter- 
natives.16 Reasoning at a very high level of generality, Parsons postulates 
functional relationships between the system parts; whereas, as Gouldner 
has pointed out, such system properties as reciprocity and the inter- 
dependence of parts ought to be treated as variables, and the treatment 
of these variables should take into account the respective strategies of 
the various parts, not only the deductively construed requirements of 
the system. 

A further difficulty with Parsonian input-output analysis, which can 
again be viewed as an unanticipated consequence of the system frame- 
work, is that such analysis cannot deal adequately with relations be- 
tween units at the same level and of the same type. It is true, as Parsons 
points out, that it can treat ‘horizontal’ as well as ‘vertical’ relations; 
however, in the logic of his reasoning, those ‘horizontal’ relations must 
develop between units at the same level but of different types, other- 
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wise the mechanism of analysis simply does not click. This results, for 
instance, from a passage ~vhere Parsons lists the ‘environing systems’ 
with which the social system is ‘engaged in complicated processes of 
interchange’: he mentions cnly ‘the cultural and personality systems, 
the behavioral and other sub-systems of the organism, the physical 
environment’. He goes on to say that 


problems of equilibrium for the social system involve primarily its relations 
to its individual members as personalities, and, through these, to the physi- 
cal environment. Problems o? structural change, on the other hand, pri- 
marily involve its relations to the cultural systems affecting its patterns of 
instizutionalized normative zulture. 1!” 


Both passages leave out other social systems. It is true that, later on 
in the same text, when dealing with the scurces of exogenous change, 
Parsons finally mentions cther social systems; but their omission in the 
previous lists equally indicates that, in its most straightforward expres- 
sion, boundary interchange analysis simply cannot handle those rela- 
tionships which any unsodkisticated observer would immediately take 
into account when consid2ring a given unit: the relationships between 
that unit and one or more similar ones. Parsons’ remarkable success in 
handling subtle and complex types of relationships makes him some- 
what blind to plain and cbvious ones. 

If it is true that input>utput analysis cannot adequately deal with 
the types of relationships exemplified above, one may then suggest that 
here lies perhaps a deeper reason for Parsons’ much maligned inability 
to handle conflict and for his tendency to treat it mostly in terms of 
tension, friction and maladjustment. Such tendency may be due not, as 
is sometimes alleged, to Parsons’ ideologically motivated distaste for the 
problem and the concept itself of conflict, but rather to the objective 
demands and limitations >f the organon of analysis he employs so well. - 
The system framework within which such analysis develops, indeed, 
admits only of such divergencies from the ‘theoretical case of perfect 
integration’ as are in fact best viewed as tensions, frictions and mal- 
adjustments, since they naust ultimately consist in the system parts not 
dovetailing perfectly—a situation which one would hesitate to call 
‘conflictual’. 

A number of current cziticisms of Parsons would be improved by ex- 
plicitly taking into account the extent to which Parsons’ theory is con- 
ditioned by his system reference, and therefore ultimately by the 
‘intra-unit’ orientation cf his (and so many other authors’) theory. 
Within such an orientation, the basic theoretical problem is necessarily 
that of integration; social change necessarily appears mainly in the cloak 
of ‘process’ or develops organically, and perhaps the normative ele- 
ments are entitled to theozetical primacy. On the other hand, the stress 
on conflict and non-processual change ‘and—perhaps—on the sub- 
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stratum of social relations) has an implicit external reference. The fact 
that this is not made explicit enough poses at times serious limits to the 
elaboration of a thoroughly non-Parsonian theory. As Pizzorno has 
pointed out, Dahrendorf’s theory of class conflict, for instance, meets 
serious difficulties on account of his attempt to find the sources of class 
conflict exclusively within the imperatively coordinated units, thus 
making it possible for him to break through the ‘system reference’ he 
unwittingly accepts.!® And Coser’s admirable—and, at first sight, 
markedly anti-Parsonian—study of conflict turns out to revolve almost 
exclusively around the functional contribution of ‘intra-unit’ conflict to 
the unit’s integration: a worthy theme, but hardly one which a refined 
statement of Parsonian theory would not be able to deal with. 

Generally speaking, the anti-Parsonians have not sufficiently taken 
into account the extent to which Parsons’ sociological theories are 
affected by his conception of sociology’s intellectual calling rather than 
by the ideological cast of his view of society.1® We feel in fact that the 
real challenge to Parsons comes from some authors who, without vocally 
joining the ranks of the anti-Parsonians, come closer to posing (in one 
or the other formulation) the ‘intra-unit/extra-unit’ alternative. One of 
them is Lazarsfeld, who in a still unpublished piece of about ten years 
ago on the history of the theory of action, argues that the Parsonian 
version of the Weberian concept of Handlung deals actually much more 
with ‘interaction’ than with ‘action’, and that in his theory the concern 
with the actor as ‘socius’ overshadows the concern with actor as ‘actor’. 
One could phrase the same point, perhaps, by viewing the basic limit of 
Parsons’ theory in its tendency to view all inter-relations as intra- 
relations. 

Another author, Bendix, has repeatedly argued that in sociology the 
prevalent concern with the structure of situations should be coupled 
with a sustained attention to the range of action alternatives open in 
each situation to collective action, as well as to the course of action 
actually engaged in.?° Both authors, by explicitly challenging the view 
of sociological theory as being primarily or exclusively concerned with 
the maintenance of social systems, implicitly put forth an ‘extra-unit’ 
conception of its task. 

As we have repeatedly pointed out, the burden of many valuable 
lines of sociological work lies in the other direction. The many achieve- 
ments which the discipline owes to those traditions must by all means 
be preserved in attempting to correct the imbalance. This, of course, 
makes all the more difficult the task at hand. We have merely tried to 
suggest a tentative, and negative, definition of the task itself, as a minimal 
contribution to its performance. 
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A DIRECTORY STUDY OF SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


E. and S. Ardener* 


wealth published for the first time a list of members, with certain 

biographical details. From the material included, we have made an 
independent and completely unofficial series of simple tabulations 
which are presented here in the framework of some remarks upon the 
status of directory studies in general.? 


|: 1961 the Association of Social Anthropologists of the Common- 


THE USE OF DIRECTORIES 


Directory studies are commonplace in the sociological and demo- 
graphic fields.? We are generally presented with census-type material 
of a socially recognized group, tied to a calendar year, and set out under 
uniform categories—thus yielding a ready-made survey of a population 
selected by certain significant criteria. The ready-made quality also 
renders it defective: the investigator has had no say in the definition or 
the selection of the sample, nor in the questions asked of it. 

In the case of Who’s Who and similar directories, the criteria for selec- 
tion of ‘members’ exhibit a mixture of rigidity in some spheres and of 
arbitrariness in others, but the selection is to some extent dictated by 
the supposed needs of users not actually listed, as well as, doubtless, of 
many who are. A study of Who’s Who thus gives additional information 
about the expectations of the unlisted users of Who’s Who, who are also, 
in their turn, a group recognizable as a ‘market’ to the publishers of the 
directory (except in so far as the publishers are themselves members of 
it).? Simple assumptions are sometimes made concerning the degree to 
which the second group, or the publishers (in so far as they are not 
members of it), are expressing in their requirements the values of a still 
wider group such as ‘American society’. It would clearly be a mistake to 
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think that the criteria for a listing are necessarily directly linked with the 
values of ‘society at large’, for the directries are the catalogues of that 
meta-society of print and the ‘communications media’ which in literate 
cultures coexists with, interpenetrates, but is not identical with, the 
society of direct human contact. But Wa0’s Who-type directory listings 
do reflect at least some of the values cf the ‘meta-society’ and these 
values are in themselves not of negligible interest, forming as they do an 
important sub-set of the set of all values ultimately generated by the 
society at large. 

A Whos Who nomination generally 2xerts sufficiently strong sanc- 
tions over the individual selected, for certain otherwise private informa- 
tion to be made public. It would be legizimate to expect information to 
be yielded in the fields in which the selected person acquired sufficient 
prominence to be nominated for a listing. In addition, certain other in- 
formation, such as age, residence, birtkplace, marital status and pro- 
creative performance, is customarily denanded. Some of this informa- 
tion is exacted, it would seem, only partly for its direct relevance to the 
main body of the entry. Information cf this sort enables members of 
the selected group to be related to their membership of other social and 
demographic groups in the society: hence its interest for statisticians. It 
will be termed here ‘diacritical information’. The question arises why 
the amount of diacritical information is much greater in some kinds of 
directory than in others. This tells us something about the selecting 
group in each instance; in particular the exaction of such information is 
doubtless, to some degree at least, an expression of the rights of the . 
selecting group over the group selected. An examination of the amount 
and kind of the diacritical information zhat can be successfully exacted 
may indicate the dependence of a seleczed group upon the selecting. If 
so it would be an index of the degree :o which Who’s Who ‘members’ 
conceive of the selecting group as an inportant (perhaps the most im- 
portant) group in their society that tħey are generally (and despite 
exceptions) prepared to yield only a little less of this information than 
they would to many a department of s-ate. 

The Who’s Who-type study is close to one ideal type of directory study, 
for (a) the group involved is a group created by the existence of the 
directory, (b) the criteria for membersaip are abstractions from values 
generated independently of the group: such that a change in these 
values could dissolve or modify the group, and (c) the values concerned 
are of such persuasive content for nominees to the group that a great 
deal of diacritical information can be exacted. Thus, Who’s Who not 
only indexes a powerful value system, but makes it possible to relate 
the Who’s Who group to other social groups and categories: and therefore 
to identify some of the pointsin the social structure at which those values 
are generated or are most efficiently brought to bear upon individuals. 

The interest of the ideal directory is that it is an abstraction of a dif- 
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ferent level from that of another type of directory (which may be called 
the empirical type) to which the London Telephone Directory approxi- 
mates, and which is very close to the single-set directory. Telephone 
numbers are related to names, addresses (which in part serve to dif- 
ferentiate identical names) and (not consistently) to businesses. Despite 
the important public interest that the names and numbers entered shall 
be attached to real telephones, the relative scarcity of diacritical in- 
formation suggests if our hypothesis is correct that the ‘nomination’ 
carries low sanctions. The basic theoretical difference between the 
‘ideal’ and ‘empirical’ types of directory may however be expressed 
more fundamentally: (a) For what we call the ideal case, inclusion in 
the directory states the criteria for inclusion: there cannot be a wrong 
entry, for the directory defines the population. (b) For the empirical 
case, inclusion is based on a theoretical mapping of each entry to a 
member of a fixed population. If there are persons in the population 
who are not mapped although fulfilling all necessary criteria, the direc- 
tory is incomplete. Lists of angels organized into principalities, powers, 
dominations and the like, are modelled on (b) rather than (a); the 
criteria are empirical despite the ‘ imaginariness’ of the population. A 
list of human witches, on the other hand, is modelled on (a) rather 
than (b); statement of inclusion in the list overrides the ‘imaginariness’ 
of the other criteria. 

It is because few real directories of human beings are capable of being 
empirical directories only, although many approximate to this type 
more closely than others, that directory studies have their interest. 
Quite often social anthropologists have to provide their own directories 
for the societies they analyse; and in studies of kinship, at least, the 
criteria for listings in those directories have also been dictated by the 
values of the nominating individuals: the social anthropologist’s in- 
formants.* Regrettably no directory actually published is likely to play 
quite the role of the social anthropologist’s reconstruction of a kinship 
directory in a small-scale society. But it is ironical that the social 
anthropologist who, in the study of such societies, is associated in our 
minds with close ‘face-to-face’ research methods, might in the study of 
large-scale societies be well qualified to examine the less ‘real’ world of 
the documented meta-society. 


THE A.S.A: DIRECTORY 


In approaching the directory of a small professional group such as 
are social anthropologists (of the Commonwealth) themselves, we are 
presented with a kind of directory which differs in important ways from 
either of the two model directories dealt with so far. The criteria by 
which listings are included (that is: of membership), far from being 
determined in any significant part by an influential body of potential 
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outside users of the directory, have been Iaid down by a sub-set of the 
membership itself.’ As fer as a non-member is concerned, anyone said 
by-the A.S.A. to have fulfilled its criteria is a member. The criteria are 
not devoid of-all external reference. Not all users will necessarily be 
‘social anthropologists; the directory is skaped by the example of all 
directories; the existence of a directory tc some extent documents the 
existence of the Association of Social Anthropologists, and demon- 
strates the activities of its members. It makes the statement that persons 
not listed are not members. Whether tiey are not perhaps social an- 
thropologists is then a question that may be legitimately raised. ‘This 
would imply in its turn that there are tāmes when it may be important 
to raise such a question: that perhaps a wider group than social an- 
thropologists is interested enough in thzir doings that it may mistake 
someone else for a social anthropologist. who might thereby render in- 
accurate any resulting essessment of what social anthropologists are. 
This degree of external reference is not however large enough to give 
control over the listings :n the directory to an outside group.® 
We should therefore suspect that the pcwer of the directory to exact 
much diacritical information is limited. Let us see. The professional in- 
formation given is quite ñl, as we shall note later. Beyond this a state- 
ment of age is required. This is, of covrs:, by convention, one of the 
minimum requirements in any docum=ntary transaction of a public 
kind. The right to exact it is however nc trivial one: it is usually denied 
(for example) to clubs, even to some ~vhich are thought of by their 
members as ‘exclusive’. Further, while c-aimed as a matter of course by 
the state, it is not in fact always exercised in those public transactions, 
and in those countries, where the state organs are concerned to under- 
stress the bureaucratic aspects of their nquiries. The right to publish 
the information is also zustomarily exercised on very few occasions, 
The listing of age in the A.S.A. directory is therefore without doubt to 
be taken as a formal act: in the sense of an act imposing conformity.® 
Another piece of diacritical informaton is the place of birth of the 
member. That this information should 5e made available is, however, 
inherent in the qualificetions for membership of the A.S.A., among 
which birth in a Commoawealth country is a relevant, although not an 
essential one. The directory here illustrates the common tendency for 
the nation-state to shape the criteria for membership of a professional 
body; while at the sam2 time, the peculiar status of the Common- 
wealth, by many of the standards of international law, detracts in this 
case from the precision ky which nation-state criteria are applied. The 
choice of the Commonwealth as the pclitical referent for recruitment 
and employment of members of the A.S.A. is, as we should expect, 
closely bound up with other features of British social anthropology. 
With the exception of age therefore. znd to some extent place of 
birth, the A.S.A. directory lacks much cf the information which would 
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help to relate social anthropologists to some other social or demographic 
sets. Thus, we lack any indication of marital status, and of life-histories 
before university training. Professional addresses and not places of 
private residence are usually listed. Other indices such as religious 
affiliation, membership of non-professional associations or clubs, and 
the like are also absent. While the presence of a good deal of such in- 
formation in the case of Who’s Who has been associated here with strong 
sanctions to exact it, we should not apply the reverse inference too 
simply to the present directory. Since the A.S.A. is largely self-defined, 
it may well be argued that the sanctions of the nominating group may 
be expressed by the kinds and amounts of ‘professional’ information 
required, and that within the A.S.A. certain of this information per- 
forms the internal function of cross-referring the membership into sub- 
sets and thus acts as ‘diacritical information’ within the set as a whole. 
First of all it may be stressed that unlike Commonwealth historians, 
social anthropologists recognize themselves as a group sufficiently to 
acquiesce in the publication of a directory at all, despite the relative 
absence, already remarked upon, of wide public interest in the identity 
of social anthropologists. It is indeed when we compare the directory not 
with Whos Who but with some other academic directories, that we 
realize how relatively full is the information given. The List of Members 
(1963) of the British Sociological Association, and the Directory of the 
American Sociological Association (1963), list even less diacritical in- 
formation by our earlier definition, and very little ‘professional’ infor- 
mation. The A.S.A. lists full academic histories, with dates, as well as 
long lists of publications.1° 

Whatever purely fortuitous reasons for these differences may exist 
(the question of size of membership is an important, but probably not, 
as we shall see, a fortuitous one) the conclusion may be drawn that 
social anthropologists have not by the criteria of many academic direc- 
tories published the minimum of information about themselves, but, on 
the contrary, something very close to the maximum that can be exacted. 
Thus the parallel to the ideal directory is greater than a superficial first 
examination would suggest, at least in the respect that the coercive 
powers of a nomination are clearly quite high. Since the sanctions do 
not derive from a wider set of users (for whom such information would 
be superfluous) they must derive from the only important set of users: 
the social anthropologists themselves. A directory which from the view 
of society at large looks very like an ‘empirical’ directory may therefore 
resemble an ‘ideal’ directory to its main users. It will be best to return 
to this topic, enlightened by consideration of the empirical (or quasi- 
empirieal) content of the directory. We may merely note that social 
anthropologists clearly like to be well-informed about each other; and 
are still a small enough group to see that they are—but (and this has 
some significance) not now without a directory. 
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THE CONTENT OF THE DIRECTORY?! 


The numbers involvec. are (even so) still quite small: in 1961 only 
142. When it is remembered that a considerable number of these were 
then new members, it must give pause to realize that this tiny group 
had sustained an academic discipline that had in a period shorter than 
the lifetime of its more 2minent memb2rs come to occupy one of the 
mature positions among the social sciences. Its close-knit unity (at 
which the form of its directory hints) must have contributed to this to 
some extent. This, taken together witt the peculiar circumstances of 
the social anthropological career, in which the occupation and the life- 
style are inextricably mingled, means tkat even as a purely professional 
group, social anthropolagists are probebly of slightly greater intrinsic 
sociological interest than is, for example, the much more anonymous 
and multitudinous membership of the 3ritish Medical Association. 


Years of birth MALES FEMALES 


C V 


25 en 5 ic 5 5 


Fic. 1.—Total A.3.A. membership by sex and dates of birth 








The age and sex structure of the group is shown here, in conventional 
form (Fig. 1): there is a heavy preponcerance of males at all ages, with 
the exception of the age-group born between 1930 and 1934. It should 
be said at this point, that this was the youngest age-group for which 
in 1961 some of its members had fulfilled all the Association’s criteria— 
of which the most important explicit one is the holding of a post in 
teaching or research in the discipline. From the point of view of future 
professional growth therefore this age-group is incomplete.** The 
general shape of the pyramid naturally represents to some extent a pat- 
tern of survival, and although by 19€1 only seven members had died 
since the Association’s foundation in 1946, the older age-groups will 
have been depleted of potential members by mortality.1* Nevertheless, 
the striking ‘bulge’ in members born between 1915 and 1929 may be 
taken as real evidence vf a great expaasion of intake into the discipline 
which occurred after World War II. ‘his included as,its core’ persons 
of various ages who shared in commoa the circumstance that they had 
had opportunity for little or nothing Sut a war-service career by 1945. 
Some read for new qualifications in sccial anthropology in the succeed- 
ing years, others completed previous partial qualifications. Since for 
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practical purposes those born between 1915 and 1929 entered social 
anthropology almost within the same university generation, the age- 
group pattern alone is not a fair guide to the relative abruptness of the 
post-war expansion. The distribution of dates of first anthropological or 
sociological qualification illustrates the situation much more clearly 
(Fig. 2). The exaggerated peak for 1949 needs no comment. 


20 


1910 B 20 25 30 35 40 5 50 55 60 
Fic. 2,—First anthropological or sociological qualification (excluding 15 for 
whom data were not given) 


The distribution of dates of beginning first field-work states the story 
in much the same way (Fig. 3). It is a truism that field-work has been 


5 
0 
5 
1910 5 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 5 
Fie. 3.—Dates of first field-work oe 12 for whom data were not 


a criterion for qualification as a social anthropologist of such import- 
ance that exceptions can be disregarded. This criterion is not explicitly 
stated in the requirements for membership of the A.S.A.: it is assumed 
in the definition of a social anthropologist. Its importance has been such 
that entering upon field-work is a more serious indication of professional 
intent than the taking of a social anthropological qualification. Since 
the fiekl-work is not fully consummated until publication, a third histo- 
gram (Fig. 4) of the distribution of dates of first major publication is 
given here. This publication has been operationally defined as: the first 
italicized entry in the publication list of each member. No attempt has 
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Fig. 4.—Dates of first monographs (excluding 40 with no monographs given) 


been made to evaluate the quality of this entry. A comparison of all 
three distributions in the form of superimposed frequency polygons con- 
firms immediately the domination of the post-war group by all criteria 
of quantity (Fig. 5). 





Fic. 5.—Figures 2, 3 and 4 combined 


Closer inspection shows slight differences between the curves for the 
pre-war and post-war groups. The latter move with steady progression 
from qualification to field-work and then to publication: the group 
were in the field within a year or two of qualification, and within five 
years its publications follow. The pre-war group tended frequently to do 
its field-work before it gained its first anthropological or sociological 
qualification (at least in the ’twenties and early ’thirties) and seems to 
have published, on the whole, more quickly. The reasons for this are 
not hard to seek: not only administrative service (as, later, war service) 
being counted by some—often rightly enough—as the beginning of 
field-work, but also the relative lack formerly of opportunities for pre- 
doctoral training in social anthropology. In the distribution of quilifica- 
tion dates, any sociological qualification has been included, but not first 
qualifications in history, or the like, which were so characteristic of 
social anthropologists then, and even still today. The ‘professionaliza- 
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tion’ of the discipline for which the pre-war generation worked, was 
overwhelmingly realized in the post-war ‘bulge’ group, whose quanti- 
fiable features spring up like so many dragon’s teeth on the right of our 
histograms. 

Non-anthropologists may be surprised to see the disproportions be- 
tween the pre-war and post-war groups so starkly revealed: for they 
would be right in imagining that most of the more eminent living names 
they knew in 1961 lay among the former. There will be more to say 
about this later, but meanwhile, it should be noted that the social 
anthropologists teaching then, and to a great extent now, were moulded 
mainly in the ’thirties and in the ’fifties. These are their temporal 
biases. 

To show some of this from another point of view, we have tried the 
more difficult task of plotting the relative importance of the different 
geographical fields. In a directory of social anthropologists we might 
expect precise details of the beginning and end of each field-work trip, 
and exactly where and among which peoples it took place. Yet these 
essential data were blurred often enough to make it impossible to use a 
suitable unit which would have shown accurately the intensity of 
field-work in any area in any one year (for instance, by field-worker 
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Fic. 6.—Continuity of field-work and number of field-workers by region 
(one square = one field-worker) 


months).15 We present here merely a diagram (Fig. 6) showing the 
number of workers who made field-work visits to particular zones in 
each year after 1930. The zones themselves are based on those used by 
Current Anthropology, with some subdivisions.1* This gives a very rough 
approximation of the relative field-work activity of members of the 
A.S.A. in each year, influenced, as they might clearly be, by extraneous 
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financial and other considerations, Some technical factors may be re- 
marked upon: not all the field experience of members could be included 
as this was sometimes omitted from the directory, or dates were not 
given at all. If a worker visited a zone from December to January, he 
will have been recorded as in that zone in two years; another worker 
who stayed from January to December, on the other hand, is recorded 
for one year only; one who moved from one zone to another in the same 
year will appear in both zones for that year; one indefatigable field- 
worker may be responsible for a whole temporal series in a sparsely 
worked area. 

The resulting diagram, with all its deficiencies, suggests certain pat- 
terns. Before 1939, the Pacific and Africa would appear to have been 
the most favoured fields; after the war, work in these two expanded 
greatly, but North American, South American and European studies 
also advanced. In some of these the stretches of field-work were rather 
short, often confined to academic vacations. It is important to empha- 
size that the apparent pattern of decline in field-work activity shown in 
all fields merely reflects the structure of the A.S.A.: the field-work of 
young non-members (that is, of ‘future’ members) is not shown. Any 
strict interpretation of the data must also follow the rules applicable to 
retrospective material of this kind. It should be pointed out that the 
pattern of survival will affect the representation of fields through time. 
Thus, if before 1939 the mortality of potential members who had worked 
in the Pacific was much less than among those who had worked in 
(say) North Africa, the patterns might have been much the same as are 
represented. This kind of effect may seem unlikely on the face of it, but 
less so if one recalls that, at present, deaths in the older age-groups 





Fig. 7.—Rounded curves showing relative trends in workers in the field by 
years and selected zones (five-year moving averages) 
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would affect the representation of Africa and the Pacific quite heavily. 
We have not in this diagram a history of British social anthropology. 
What we have is an approximation to the geographical bias of members 
of the A.S.A. in 1961. With the same proviso the patterns for some 
selected zones are shown in Figure 7 by means of rounded curves.?? 
The ‘chief theoretical interests’ of the A.S.A. membership are shown 
in the directory. Unfortunately, some members sharing a common in- 
terest clearly described it in different terms; some members used gener- 
alities and others more specific categories. Some have listed several in- 
terests, some merely one—and one member (no doubt feeling the 
inadequacy of this categorizing) merely stated his chief interest to be 
‘social anthropology’. Some members gave no information under this 
head. We have tabulated (Table 1) the various listings in approxi- 


TABLE 1 
Chief Interests—Theoretical 
methodology, theory 16 16 
anthropology & other disciplines 2 prescriptive alliance I 
social structure, structure, social sys- marriage stability I 
tems, social organization 20 family 3 
social stratification, status, caste, class 16 demography 4 
age-groups I economics, ecology 13 
small groups I land I 
politics, government 35 ‘mobility’ 1 
jural relations, law 16 peasant societies I 
social control, conflict, warfare, feud 6 ural communities 2 
1 hi thori 
caderi ip, authority 4 ethnology 3 
socjal change 24 material culture 2 
culture, change, technological change, cme 
persistence or stability and change 9 historical 8 
institutional adjustment I p literature, texts F 
conservatism 
ban studies, urbanizatio y athetis ' 
ur g es, Ur n 9 
industry, employment, ‘organizations’ 9 psychology, psycho-analysis, etc. 3 
Western studies 4 personality 4 
. adjustment I 
race relations , T 6 education, child training, ‘encultura- 
plural (composite) societies 6 tion’ 4 
culture contact 2 perception I 
acculturation I moral behaviour I 
multiracial societies 2 sexual behaviour I 
immigrants T values 3 
applied, welfare, medical, administra- ideology I 
tive problems 12 time I 
bureaucracy 1 synchronic & diachronic interpretations 1 
ritual, religion, mythology, belief, sym- Islam, Moslem societies 3 
bolism, witchcraft 31 cultural evolution, evolutionary processes 2 
rites de passage I non-jural relationships I 


mately related groups, retaining as far as possible the main terms of the 

replies. We have not gone further, either in making totals or percent- 

ages. To do so would bring an apparent precision where none exists in 
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the material, and where probably little was intended in the minds of 
the respondents.1° The list is perhaps interesting for the subjects which 
are not mentioned. The complete absence of any mention of linguistics 
will be the most striking to Americans, and indeed to some present 
members who were not members in 1961. But no consistent conclusions 
can be drawn even from the ‘low’ mentions. We certainly must not 
assume, for example, that the interest in ‘rites de passage’ was at an even 
lower ebb than that in ‘material culture’, or that only three members 
of the A.S.A. were interested in ‘values’; and so on. This table should 
have shown us a map of the theoretical biases of the A.S.A. member- 
ship, to match those for the temporal and geographical biases which we 
have looked at. Perhaps to some small extent it does: for 1961. There 
are hints of a tendency for the naming of theoretical interests to reflect 
fashions. Should we not find, for example, ‘millennial cults’, or the like, 
in any new list? (Some basic works in this field were already written in 
1961.) Would fewer members refer to ‘social change’, or ‘kinship’, tout 
court? 

The rank system of the A.S.A. membership is shown below, in the 
form of age-profiles in which both sexes are combined (Fig. 8). It will 








Fic. 8.—Age and employment structure, United Kingdom and Overseas 


be seen that for the generation born before 1914, the proportion of 
members who were professors and readers in 1961 was very high: in- 
deed for practical purposes almost all of them filled such posts. It is 
quite unlikely at the moment that the whole generation born after 1914 
will have such opportunities. The role played by overseas universities 
in providing supplementary senior posts is illustrated. Some members 
of the generation born between 1915 and 1919 were thereby partly 
accommodated.!* Between 1961 and 1964 two further United Kingdom 
chairs have been founded.*° A movement of some members of tht bulge 
age-group, now aged over forty, to the United States has begun. The 
A.S.A. now (in 1964) numbers about 170 members, an increase of 
20 per cent in three years. If this is substantially due to expansion from 
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age-groups born after 1930, the new generation may also add to the 
potential replacements of senior posts. 

Here the A.S.A. directory proves to have, after all, a more general 
interest. For the phenomena connected with the professional age-struc- 
ture are not peculiar to social anthropologists. The post-war situation 
was the same for most expanding disciplines: a generation was created 
of nearly equal academic seniority which was yet of a very broad age- 
range, there being ten or even fifteen years difference in age between its 
oldest and its youngest members. Among social anthropologists its 
creation also coincided with the beginning of a replacement cycle in 
senior posts. In the ’forties, the most eminent chairs were filled in quick 
succession by men in their own early forties;?* these will probably not 
become vacant again until the latter years of this decade. By that time 
many of the bulge generation will be fifty years old, or older. It is a 
noted feature of employment demography that large-scale social dis- 
turbances, such as wars and economic depressions, are able to introduce 
a periodicity into the cycle of replacement in senior posts. A near- 
generation of sea-captains who had waited (fully qualified) until their 
fifties for ships was replaced within a decade after the war by men in 
their thirties or younger: the next generation will in the normal course 
of events again succeed in its fifties.*? Even these underlying periodici- 
ties shape expectations, but their stability can be destroyed by changes 
in recruitment policy. In commerce the tendency has of late been to 
fill senior posts from younger age-groups, when all things are equal, 
than in the past. Perhaps a whole generation of potential sea-captains 
or professors will be passed over completely. There is of course no in- 
herent justice in demographic patterns: the accidents of birth can never 
be entirely legislated away. 

To turn to another aspect of the post-war group, already touched 
upon: the question may well be asked: has its contribution been pro- 
portionately comparable with that of the tiny pre-war group? The ques- 
tion is not answerable, because it is not yet quite pertinent. The post- 
war group may be ageing, but it was, in the year of the directory, still 
a novice group: trained a mere decade before. Gestation was not yet 
completed. Late learning (say some) may be correlated with a degree of 
failure to experiment; the essential element of time to make and recover 
from mistakes has for many been lacking.*? But social anthropology has 
also gained the benefits of maturity. Will this generation present in the 
next decade much more the aspect of an entrenched orthodoxy than 
does the present oldest group? 

The Commonwealth character of the A.S.A. is clearly seen from the 
places bf employment of the members*4 and even more so in the dis- 
tribution of senior posts occupied by members according to their coun- 
tries of birth (Fig. 9). The closest relationship has been with the anti- 
podean countries and South Africa, from which most of the overseas- 
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born members of the A.S.A. come. At first sight, senior United King- 
dom appointments in social anthropology do not follow the pattern for 
senior appointments for British universities as a whole (where only 
7 per cent of all professors, 3 per cent of all readers are from overseas 





Fic. 9.—Birthplaces of those occupying senior posts—chairs, readerships and 
equivalents (total includes 3 birthplaces not given) 


universities).*° But the apparent difference applies to chairs and not to 
readerships, and there it is only apparent; for the overseas-born holders 
were in United Kingdom universities, and not in posts overseas, before 
becoming professors.** It would seem that little but the obvious may be 
inferred from this: it states what has happened in the past. It predicts 
nothing about future modes of recruitment, for the environments of the 
pre-war and the post-war groups are essentially different. There is no 
doubt that without the overseas posts in the Commonwealth, members 
of the A.S.A. of all seniorities would have been hard pressed. The in- 
security of some of these in the newer countries may increase to that 
extent the demographic pressure on posts in the old Commonwealth, 
and especially in the United Kingdom, at all levels. 


THE A.S.A. DIRECTORY: CONCLUSION 


The directory of the A.S.A. appeared, at the outset, rather too remote 
from the ideal directory to be the subject of a model directory study. 
And yet its apparent inwardness and narrow relevance can be seen to 
be misleading. That a directory should have appeared in 1961, indeed 
that the A.S.A. should have been founded in 1946, just after the war, 
is more than consistent with the trends its listings reveal. Both are re- 
lated to the post-war growth of social anthropology, and the circum- 
stances of that growth echo demographic and periodic patterns under- 
lying much other professional expansion that has taken place in the 
same period. The 1961 directory almost certainly documents the end of 
that particular period. A new expansion is on the way with quite other 
demographic and social correlates. 7 

How far are human groups aware of their own statistical structure? 
The question may be rephrased: are the apparent adaptations of a 
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group to its own demographic changes merely an experimental illusion? 
Such a conclusion has something to commend it: demographic events 
and social events are not only of almost identical orders of magnitude, 
but are so closely. related that they form Gestalt images of one another: 
rather like the alternating cubes and boxes of the famous optical illu- 
sion. Yet clearly demographic events and sociological events are not 
simply logical identities. Were that so, data from the one would always 
enable direct statements about the other. It is of course true that many 
kinds of demographic data are of great diagnostic value, for they may 
quickly demonstrate the limiting factors in any social situation. But the 
apparent reactions of a social group to its own demographic changes are 
reactions to new social events: it is ‘aware’ of such changes, we may 
think, only in the form of such events. Neither of our questions are real 
questions therefore: we do not need to believe in demographic deter- 
minism of social events in order to conclude that adaptations of a ‘social’ 
kind may occur to ‘social’ events which themselves reflect ‘demographic’ 
movements. No-one who has worked in the fields both of social an- 
thropology and of demography can fail to be aware of how much small 
social entities are at the mercy of infrastructural changes which shake 
the demographic balance. As with Maxwell’s Demon, attempting to 
deflect molecules of bis own size,?? the attempts at adaptation of in- 
dividuals command respect and admiration (although the analogy is 
not totally reassuring as physicists, if not social anthropologists, are now 
compelled to deny the logical possibility of the existence of Maxwell’s 
Demons). 

Social anthropologists as represented by the small A.S.A. member- 
ship, form a communal entity of a vulnerable scale. We might guess that 
- ‘awareness’ of the demographic changes since the last war would show 
itself in a greater tendency towards polemic than in the past: perhaps a 
greater degree of crowding in some fields of interest than social an- 
thropologists have been used to. The relative scarcity of senior posts 
must in time show some effects. We might expect the drift to the United 
States to increase among the post-war group if similar circumstances do 
not reduce the opportunities there. Another result might be the reduc- 
tion in prestige of chairs as such, if the number of able scholars not in 
chairs were greatly to exceed the number in them. (This is perhaps a 
more beneficial mode of reducing the status of professorships than by 
creating many more of them!) What would surely be undesirable would 
be the growth of conditions that reduced the readiness of social an- 
thropologists to exercise their craft, for which mobility is essential, and 
kept them, after a hasty field-trip, chained to a post in a United King- 
dom tniversity, lest some ‘career’ advantage be lost. The Maxwells 
Demons of social anthropology should direct their energies against any 
such trend, not because field-work is a rite (social anthropologists have 
spread this joke themselves) but simply because it is fruitful. 8 
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The absence of more diacritical information of a demographic type 
on social anthropologists may be regretted (but its inclusion in the 
A.S.A. directory would be an intolerable regimentation). We may not 
assume for example that their marital patterns are precisely similar to 
those of academics in general. For this, the demands of field-work, as 
well as the propensity to field-work, will be responsible. Are marriages 
less common? Later contracted? Less stable? We do not know. We may 
guess that pressures towards conformity and ‘job security’ may be 
greater in all academic households nowadays than formerly: in so far as 
social anthropologists are affected by the same trends, this could rein- 
force the tendencies inherent in the present employment structure. The 
mediocrity of the lives of the academic middle class is in constant 
embarrassing contrast with the importance of their fields of study. The 
reverse may often have been the case with British social anthropologists, 
but it would surely be a pity if, like the lively fauna of a rock-pool, they 
are swept away by some casual demographic wave. 

But to speculate along these lines is to step outside the strict terms of 
reference of a directory study. At the beginning of this essay we used 
somewhat rough-and-ready concepts; we spoke of the ‘ideal’ directory 
as being essentially of Who’s Who type: to this we later opposed the 

‘empirical’ directory of the London telephone type. There is sufficierit™ 
information to cross-refer the set of social anthropologists to some demo- 
graphic sets which it overlaps; in addition the set of social anthropo- 
logists shows some total similarities with some other sets which it does 
not directly overlap. Nevertheless the criteria upon which the directory 
is compiled and the values behind their selection are largely self-gener- 
ated. Nor is the statement of who social anthropologists are and, by 
implication, who they are not, an empirical statement. The directory 
states its own population: it is like the list of witches although it may 
appear to be ranking the angels.*® It is clear that the directory of the 
A.S.A. is of neither of the two types discussed. A small group has grown 
bigger, but has preserved an essentially two-generation structure: this is 
stated by the directory. The directory itself shows by the scope of its 
information that the group wields sanctions of some strength: it is not 
a mere listing, in which the names of novices and of veterans can barely 
be distinguished. The directory is, indeed, one of the sanctions of the 
enlarged group. To find a comparable listing we may have to look 
partly in the direction of Burke’s Peerage or Debrett or the Almanach de 
Gotha, which, despite the number of their unlisted users, share with the 
A.S. A. directory this important function of keeping in being the values 
of an older intimate group, against the attenuations of time and 
geography. ° 

The printed directories are, as we have seen, socially approved 
abstractions from sets of individuals: their classification is not likely to 
be simple, nor are conclusions to be drawn lightly from their study. But 
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to look at them in the arid terms of role theory as some would do would 
surely be misguided—these are not dictionaries of roles. They so match 
their social surroundings that it is not surprising that like Chesterton’s 
postman they appear to be invisible. They remind us that, in human 
society, the process of ‘identification’: the imputing to its members and 
their acceptance of an ‘identity’, is inseparable from the imposition or 
acceptance of sanctions. Among the many things society ‘is’ or ‘is like’, 
society ‘is’ identification. With our directories, the rather crude experi- 
mental observation of the differing amounts of statistician’s ‘diacritical’ 
information to be found in them raised a question that should be raised 
of all information in a directory: how much ‘identification’ is there in 
it? Directory studies are then in their infancy: let us not ignore such 
works of reference, but continue to ask to what they refer. 3° 


NOTES 


1 We are grateful to Professor Max 
Gluckman, the chairman of the A.S.A., 
and to the committee of the Association 
for consenting to the use of the directory 
material in this paper. We tender our 
thanks to Dr. P. T. W. Baxter and Dr. 
I. M. Lewis who read the text on behalf 
of the committee of the A.S.A. Of course, 
neither the Association nor the indivi- 
duals named may be held responsible 
for the treatment of the material, nor do 
they necessarily endorse any of the con- 
clusions. We are also grateful for the 
comments of Dr. Phyllis Kaberry. 
Finally Dr. T. Morris by his valuable 
criticisms has made this paper better. 

2 One of the more valuable is Clyde 
V. Kiser and Nathalie L. Schacter, 
‘Demographic characteristics of women 
in Who’s Who’, Millbank Memorial Fund 


Quarterly, vol. xxvii, no. 4, Oct., 1949,. 


Pp. 392-433. Other studies are associated 
with the names of Visher, Huntington 
and Whitney (ibid. p. 392). 

* On the criteria for inclusion in (one) 
American edition see Kiser and Schac- 
ter, op. cit., pp. 3-4, (the English edition 
does not publish its criteria, but they 
seem to be similar): there is a combina- 
tion of selections on the basis of (1) 
‘conspicuous achievement—something 
out of the ordinary so to speak’ and (2) 
the occupation of certain offices. It is 
revealing that selections by the latter 
criteria are called ‘arbitrary’ by the 
American editors, and not, as is more 
accurately the case, those by the former: 


since the office-holders are selected by 
orderly criteria, while the editors them- 
selves are the ‘arbiters’ of conspicuous 
achievement. The editors clearly regard 
the ‘conspicuity’ as the important cri- 
terion af aclection, Their imperfectly 
articulated assumptions raise the ques- 
tions: ‘conspicuous to whom?’ and ‘con- 
spicuous through what means or (to use 
the popular Latin equivalent) media?’. 

‘Our use of the term ‘meta-society’ 
is not rigorous: it may perhaps be thought 
of as the home of the ‘pseudo-events’ of 
some popular sociology. 

* S, F. Nadel, Foundations of Social 
Anthropology, London, 1951, is the source 
of the term ‘diacritical’ which is used 
here as stated in the text. Its preciser 
implications are as follows: if every 
possible set of individuals, defined by all 
possible criteria, had its own directory, 
many listings would contain some of the 
same individuals, although the informa- 
tion in each directory would be complete 
in itself. The attachment to a name in 
one directory of ‘cross-references’ to 
other directories in which the same name 
appears, is what is meant here by ‘dia- 
critical’ information. We lack any such 
exhaustive series of directories. Those 
presented to us by members of a society 
are therefore of particular interest, as is 
stated later. In real life they are rarely, 
if ever, single-set directories and the 
cross-references are similarly complex: 
some to sets within the multi-set direc- 
tory, some to other sets, whose members 
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have not been explicitly listed in a direc- 
tory but are hypothetically so listable. 
Although with exhaustive directorial 
coverage the concept of diacritical in- 
formation is clear and unequivocal, this 
is a case in which there is a qualitative 
difference between a model and its 
approximations. With any real direc- 
tory, what is diacritical information con- 
cerning individuals of any single set may 
appear as part of the criteria defining 
any larger set subsuming it. Here and 
with the question of ‘identification’ 
raised at the end of the paper, parallels 
and relationships with the ‘information’ 
and ‘redundancy’ of information theory 
have been deliberately excluded. Such 
concepts have been so blurred with 
misuse that their consideration requires 
a paper of a less limited subject matter. 

* Cf. H. A. White, An Anatomy of Kin- 
ship: Mathematical Models for Structures 
of Cumulated Roles, New Jersey, 1963, p 
145. 

7 The Association of Social Anthropo- 
logists of the Commonwealth was estab- 
lished in 1946. Among its recently 
stated aims were the following: ‘To 
represent the interests of social anthro- 
pology and maintain its professional 
status’, and “To collate and if possible 
publish information on social anthropo- 
logy, and a register of social anthropolo- 
gists’ (our italics). Membership is con- 
ferred by invitation, and is ‘restricted to 
persons of academic standing, who, in 
virtue of their published works and or 
posts held, can be recognized as pro- 
fessional social anthropologists. Save in 
exceptional cases anyone proposed... 
must hold or have held a teaching or re- 
search appointment in the Common- 
wealth in social anthropology, and either 
have a postgraduate degree in social 
anthropology or have published signifi- 
cant work in this field....In case of 
persons who are not nationals of any 
Commonwealth country ‘a substantial 
part of their training in social anthropo- 
logy should have been received in a 
Commonwealth University’. A.S.A. List 
of Members 1961, Rules. 

8 World trends towards international 
directories are marked. Since this one is 
financed by a grant from an American 
foundation, the world trend certainly 
enabled the A.S.A. directory to come into 
existence. 

*A reader with knowledge of the 
early history of the A.S.A. will know why 
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this and other decisions were taken. One 
such has said to us that the request for 
age was not a merely ‘formal’ act, but 
was intended to yield particular infor- 
mation, The intentions of directory com- 
pilers are usually defined by themselves 
in this way. The questions they feel able 
to ask are however limited, and even 
partly determined by other criteria. The 
intention of a question and the impres- 
sion made by the question on a nomince 
are also to be distinguished. It is one of 
the aims of this paper to show that 
directories embody more information 
than the compilers themselves are neces- 
sarily aware of. 

10 The British sociological directory 
lists degrees, addresses (here usually 
private), present post, interests and 
research; the American one merely 
addresses and posts. There are 666 list- 
ings in the former and approximately 
970 (excluding students) in the latter. 
We are grateful to Mr. P. Collison for 
access to these documents. 

11 The form of the directory aided 
quantification. For each member, the 
data were printed on a fresh side of a 
page. The pages themselves were of thin 
card, and fortunately poorly bound so 
that they quickly fell apart. With two 
volumes of the directory therefore it is 
possible to have a complete card index 
of members which can be easily dealt 
into categories. We made do with one, 
dealing the cards twice for each cate- 
gory, once for each side. 

12 To some extent this incompleteness 
also extends even to older age-groups— 
but this can be ignored. 

13 Among deceased members were 
Radcliffe-Brown (d. 1955) and Nadel 
(1956). Among social anthropologists 
who died in the five years before the 
A.S.A. aa founded was Malinowski 

d. 1942 

( I Saree the ‘core’ group are inclu- 
ded some who were still in the services, 
or entered them for national service, 
in the early post-war years, and some 
who had had short civilian careers. 

18 This situation calls for some com- 
ment. Given the obvious importance 
which field-work is accorded by the A.S.A. 
membership—almost the most impor- 
tant qualification, of all—thé lack of 
crispness in many entries may show an 
orectic charge to be borne by the subject, 
of the kind that Inspectors of Income 
Tax come to recognize in their respon- 
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dents’ returns. Fora disciplinenotoriously 
cautious of quantitative concepts, there 
is a relatively high valuation on mea- 
sured lengths of time in the field, which 
may account for this. Field-work, especi- 
ally first field-work, of under (say) a 
year, is likely to be thought inadequate. 
The temporal assumptions are related to 
various rational factors (such as: cover- 
age of all climatic seasons), and others 
only partially rational (such as the ques- 
tion of language-learning, for which 
time alone is not a solution). 

16 The zones are: North America, 
South America (including Caribbean), 
Europe, Middle-East, North Africa, 
West Africa, East Africa, Central Africa, 
South Africa, Indian Sub-continent and 
Ceylon, South-East Asia, Pacific (in- 
cluding Australasia), Orient. 

17 The cautious eye will discern perio- 
dicities in the curves which are possibly 
not totally fortuitous: a combination of 
training cycles and availability of funds, 
in their turn influenced by the depres- 
sion, the war, government social science 
policy and the like. Possibly any curve 
drawn on the 1964 membership would in 
fact show a real dip in about 1960. But 
remember: with this tiny population 
events involving even single individuals 
will affect the curves. 

18 The possible names for theoretical 
interests are limited to a greater degree, 
one hopes, than the possible interests 
themselves. The interests are mapped 
into the names by many different princi- 
ples; to sum the names is not to sum the 
interests. For the distinction between a 
listing and an enumeration, see the last 
note to this paper. 

29 There are one or two American 
posts, occupied by American members; 
they do not affect the situation for 
Commonwealth members. 

® Edinburgh (occupied by the holder 
of an existing readership) and Sussex. A 
London member also received a per- 
sonal professorship. Of these one went to 
a member of the ‘post-war’ group. A 
somewhat unexpected development since 
this essay was first drafted has been the 
accession of three of the ‘bulge’ group 
to chairs of sociology or the like. In the 
absence of a suitable study of sociolo- 

ists we Cannot interpret this. We are 
also told (although we know not on what 
ultimate authority) that for such few 
chairs as have become available there 
has been inadequate response from the 
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senior members of the post-war group. 

21 Of the 7 U.K. chairs in 1961, 6 were 
occupied by persons born before 1910, 
who had been appointed to them when in 
the 40-44 years age-group. 

22 This can be illustrated from several 
lines: we are mostly indebted to Messrs. 
Elders and Fyffes for this information. 

23 If this has any effects they are 
doubtless marginal. For their nature, sce 
A. T. Welford, Ageing and Human Skill, 
O.U.P., 1958; ‘Experimental Psychology 
in the Study of Ageing’, Br. Med. Bull., vol. 
20, no. 1, Jan. 1964. Quotations from the 
latter are: ‘older subjects showed diffi- 
culty in ridding themselves of errors they 
made early in learning. ... older subjects 
seemed to learn an initial impression 
very quickly: their difficulty was to 
modify it where it was wrong’ (p. 67). 
‘... ifa picture has been exposed to view 
briefly and the subject has wrongly 
identified it as an animal, an older sub- 
ject will tend to go on trying other ani- 
mals before moving to a different class of 
object. It is as if all the possible identifi- 
cations a subject possesses are stored in a 
vast set of pigeon-holes which are grouped 
according to broad classes, and that 
while older people find little difficulty in 
searching from one pigeon-hole to those 
close by, they have difficulty in shifting 
to those further away’ (p. 66). ‘... older 
people were less able to see simple de- 
signs embedded in more complex ones’ 
(p. 67). 

U.K. 61 (of which: London 33, 
Oxford 10, Cambridge 7, Mancheste 
7, Edinburgh 6, Others 8); Australia 
and N.Z. 20; U.S.A. 8; Canada 7; 
South Africa 6; India 4; Other Overseas 
17; Non-academic, retired, not em- 
ployed 19; Total 142. 

85 P, Collison, B.7.S., 1962, p. 288. 

86 Collison says for English univer- 
sities: ‘Given England’s position at the 
centre of the Commonwealth, and given 
the traditionally cosmospolitan charac- 
ter of universities, the small proportion 
of appointments made from foreign 
universities may occasion some surprise’ 
(op. cit., p. 287). As far as the Common- 
wealth is concerned, the experience of 
social anthropology may throw light on 
the mode by which overseas scholars 
may have been incorporated into the 
United Kingdom system. 

37 And thereby outwitting the second 
law of thermodynamics: J. Clerk Max- 
well, Theory of Heat, 3rd ed., London, 
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1872, pp. 308-9; N. Wiener, Cybernetics, 
M.I.T., 1948; and ed., 1961, p. 57. 

38 We do not wish to add to the litera- 
ture of introspection on the future of op- 
portunities for field-work, on methods. of 
dealing with new problems, or even on 
whether a new generation of students 
much likes the idea of field-work. These 
are soluble problems. Something like 
field-work will be done by someone under 
the banner of some discipline or no 
discipline—there is no reason for social 
anthropologists to lose their lead in this 
respect; they can only abandon it. 

39 Besides the probable truth of this 
for all real human directories, it is 
necessary to add that the A.S.A. has set 
itself the further problem of differentia- 
ting ‘social anthropologists’ from or 
within ‘anthropologists’, and has used 
different combinations of criteria at dif- 
ferent times. 

% Directory studies are close to a quite 
old class of studies from which developed 
the statistical sciences themselves; for 
example: the examination of parish 
registers, and even John Graunt’s (1620- 
74) Natural and Political Observations . . . 
upon the Bills of Mortality, by general 
consent a founding study in demography. 
Such studies share the feature that the 
data were not collected for the statistical 
purposes to which they were applied. 
For statisticians, the logical next step 
was to collect their information specifi- 
cally for statistical purposes. The “direc- 
torial’ origin of statistical studies is 
however a cause of confusion, for con- 
centration on the statistical content of 
directories obscures the questions that 
the mere existence of the directories 
poses. The difference between directorial 
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information and statistical information is 
rooted in a difference in the compiler’s 
intention: which corresponds to a real 
difference between listing and enumeration. 
Both are linked by the mathematical 
concept of a mapping but the mapping in 
an enumeration is explicitly a mapping 
of individuals and of their quantifiable 
features directly into a number system. 
A listing is a mapping of less explicit 
regularity: individuals are mapped into 
various intervening systems, all of which 
can ultimately be mapped no doubt into 
number systems, but in very different 
ways. Thus, to take a simple case, a 
temporal series of individuals who 
were styled ‘king’, may be mapped into 
a palace king-list, and the king-list 
mapped into a number system. But a 
palace king-list is not itself a mapping 
of individuals into a number-system, 
but a mapping into a set of terms, in- 
cluding perhaps some grouped under 
‘legitimacy’ or the like, according to 
which certain individuals may have zero 
value in the king-list, even though when 
alive they were styled ‘king’. To treat a 
listing as an enumeration is to misunder- 
stand the information it contains. We 
should do better, on the contrary, to 
consider the extent to which apparently’ 
explicit enumerations partake of the 
nature of listings. Thus, the individual 
sheets of a census embody more informa- 
tion than the fullest numerical analysis 
provides (mere failure to tabulate is not 
in question here); including information 
about the assumptions and attitudes in- 
volved in the census itself. To that extent 
the sheets are close to the material of a 
directory. 


THE YOUNG ACTIVIST IN BRITISH 
POLITICS 
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tion of the young in Britain it is perhaps surprising that even a 

small number of young people should indulge in overt party- 
political activity. It is less surprising, however, when we see how much 
of this activity is nominal or itself expressive of political conservatism 
and effective disaffiliation. Five per cent say they are paid-up members 
of a political party; this greatly exaggerates the number who play any 
active, continuous or influential part in the political process. 

The questions we shall discuss in this paper are the following: how 
many activists are there and how are they organized? What are their 
distinctive values and ideologies? What are the main patterns of re- 
cruitment at the present time and why? What impact do young activists 
have on the policies and prospects of the parties they support? For 
answers to these questions we have drawn on information provided by 
the parties and other political organizations themselves and on the 
results of the pilot inquiry of a large study of political activists now in 
progress. Quantification of these results—the fruit of 105 long inter- 
views (varying between 6 and 15 hours)—will be attempted at one or 
two points only; it should of course be regarded as extremely tentative. 

Three preliminary points may be noted. First, that the energies of 
young activists are concentrated in and around the three parliamentary 
parties. There is no important political action by the young outside this 
framework. Young people have participated in two major efforts to 
escape from or change the existing structure of political organization 
in the last decade—the New Left and the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament—both have failed. Secondly, the parties have made serious 
efforts to appeal to the young only in periods of electoral adversity—the 
Liberals before 1905 and since 1955, the Conservatives after 1906 and 
again after.1946, the Labour Party in the 1930’s and since 1959. One 
might infer from this that there is no substantial rapport between any 

* Philip Abrams, M.A., D.Phil.(Oxon), Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. Alan Little, 
B.Sc.(Soc.), Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, London School of Economics. 
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of the parties and youth perceived as a distinct generation with peculiar 
values and interests, This is not quite the case today as we shall see. 
Thirdly, at the time of writing youth is withdrawing from political 
activity. The membership of each of the party youth organizations is 
declining. The only exception to this rule (which applies also to bodies 
like C.N.D. and the New Left) is the minute and as yet uninfluential 
Young Communist League—which appears to have doubled its num- 
bers in the past two years. ` 

Each major party maintains a youth organization and also has 
student bodies and discussion groups associated with it. To some extent 
the activities of these agencies are specialized although there is great 
overlap of membership. The youth organizations, junior sections of the 
parent party, serve mainly to draw young people into routine rank-and- 
file constituency work; the student bodies concentrate on political 
education and special projects such as the 500-strong mobile canvassing 
team of the Liberals. The discussion groups seek to make and shape 
party policies directly by publishing pamphlets or by contact with party 
leaders. However, the style, role and effectiveness of each of these three 
types of group varies from party to party. So do their relationships and 
the way in which they link the party to the broader social structure. 

We shall develop these points by considering the youth movements of 
each party in turn. What strikes one at once is that the distribution of 
activists bears little relation to the distribution of political loyalties 
among the young generally. It will be seen from Table 1 that almost 
80 per cent of activists are Conservatives. By comparison the other 
parties appear to recruit active support on a quite puny scale. 


TABLE 1 





Young Cons. | Young Soc. 








Membership 120,000 
Branches 1,600 
Typical Branch size 80 


Age limits 15-30 
Average age 19 
°% of Party’s parliamentary 
candidaets II 
% decline per annum* 2'5 








* Calculated over a decade for the Young Conservatives, but over the past year only for the 
Young Socialists and Young Liberals. 

The Conservative Party, indeed, claims to have the largest youth 
organization of any in a multi-party state. It seems, top, from thé figures 
in the last row that Young Conservatives are more stable in their allegi- 
ance than young activists in cither of the other parties. On the other 
hand the Young Conservative movement is widely spoken of as the best 
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marriage-bureau in the country. Notoriously its membership figures are 
misleading as an index of political activity. Our interviews with activists 
in each party suggest that individual for individual Young Socialists 
and Young Liberals work harder and are more involved in questions 
of policy.* Partly these differences have to do with the way the Young 
Conservative movement taps the class structure, partly with the pecu- 
liar position of the movement within the Conservative Party. 

Like each of the other parties the Conservatives allow their youth 
organization its own national committee and its own annual conference. 
At the same time the Young Conservatives, like both other youth 
organizations, are formally ‘integrated’ into the adult party. They are 
one of three ‘categories’ in the structure of each constituency association 
and in theory enjoy a one-third voice in association affairs. They are 
represented directly on the Party’s various national committees. In 1960 
specialized groups for the discussion of policy were set up to meet the 
criticism that the movement was not really political. These policy 
groups exist at branch, area and ‘national levels; each constituency 
branch may have a group if it wishes; reports go from the national 
group to the Party Leader. Some 11,000 Young Conservatives take part 
in the activity of the policy groups; they are the political core of the 
movement. ? 

This machinery makes it possible for the Party to say that “Young 
Conservatives throughout the country are able to transmit their views 
on problems concerning politics and young people directly to the top.’ 
But in practice the contribution of the young to the life of the Party is 
carefully guided so as to preserve the autonomy of the ‘top’. Thus, the 
questions discussed by the Policy Groups are pre-selected by the Party 
—which also issues monthly pamphlets suggesting how the discussions 
should proceed. At the end of each season every branch submits a report 
to its area officer. The twelve areas compile a joint document from 
these reports and a central editorial board then produces a final state- 
ment for publication. The process of editing is selective and there is no 
provision for dissent; unacceptably radical ideas are likely to be quietly 
filtered out as ‘impractical’ before the final report is passed on to the 
Leader. The four published statements that have appeared so far (on 
the Commonwealth, youth, taxation and individual liberties) have 
adopted a forward-looking rhetoric but in substance they have not 
departed far from existing Party policy. 

More important in maintaining the docility of the Young Conserva- 
tives—and the movement is as docile as it is large—are the pressures of 
ideology. The ideology of Young Conservatism is built on the themes of 
leadership, responsibility and service—and not on issues of policy. Thus, 
there is a great stress on training the young for leadership; the Party 
holds ‘leadership’ schools and ‘leadership’ courses which are attended 
by ‘3,500 potential leaders annually’. Branch chairmen are encouraged 
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to cultivate ‘authority’. Whereas the Young Socialist with a grievance ` 
thinks at once of collective action, a petition, a demonstration, a resolu- 
tion to the Party Conference, the Young Conservative turns quickly 
and as an individual to his leaders; ‘only by taking the matter to some- 
one at the top could I do anything about it’, ‘I would write to the Prime 
Minister’. Leaders it is assumed repay the trust of the led.* 

Again, although with earlier marriage most of the less committed 
members now drop out of the movement by the time they are 24 the 
Party has no intention of changing the upper age limit. On the contrary, 
it is only senior Young Conservatives who are offered effective access to 
the inner councils of the Party. All the area and national officers of the 
movement are over 25 and according to the National Secretary they 
are people who ‘want to be respected’. It is these old young people who 
provide the leadership and discipline for the movement as a whole. By 
the time they achieve responsibility many of them are thinking in terms 
of a political career. All have been well-coached in the values of leader- 
ship. Of all Young Conservatives they are the least likely to embarrass 
the Party. 

The Young Conservative elite gives one the impression of modelling 
itself on an advertiser’s image of modern business leadership. The 
central organization is bland and professional. The officers think of the 
movement as the ‘progressive’ vanguard of the Party and they define 
the elements of progress, in the chairman’s words, as efficiency, responsi- 
bility and social justice; social justice means that ‘initiative, enterprise- 
and hard work’ should be properly rewarded; responsibility means a 
‘revival of the spirit of service among our people’; efficiency means 
technological radicalism and improved organization. Theirs is the 
politics of the managerial revolution. In matters of policy their sym- 
pathies are with the ‘modernizing’ and ‘business’ element in the Party.® 
Most are themselves busy making their way in industry and commerce 
and for this reason are not over-impatient for the Party to make political 
offices available to them. As one of the most prominent Young Con- 
servatives said, ‘they are not in a position to be M.P.s so early on in 
their careers . . . the pay is so bad that young executives not yet at the 
top of their firms cannot afford to give up their jobs.’ Professionally and 
politically, however, they expect to reach the top; they are confident 
that the future of the Party, and hence of the country, is theirs. They 
are prepared to wait loyally. 

The amenability of the Young Conservatives, ensured by the leader- 
ship-orientation of the elite, is reinforced by the low political tempera- 
ture of the rank-and-file. Two-thirds of the members in any branch as 
represented by our respondents are likely to have joined for social 
not political reasons: ‘I was on my own, I felt I must join some- 
thing’, ‘I joined to meet more people’, ‘I joined for the tennis’, ‘most of 
the people I liked seemed to belong so I joined too’, Examination of 
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115 Young Conservative branch programmes confirms this impression 
—social activities outnumber political activities in the ratio 3:2. The 
movement, in short, provides organized gregariousness for the children 
of the middle classes. Branch programmes tap the culture of the suburbs 
and offer precisely appropriate convivial distraction—swimming, boat- 
ing, barbecues, midnight rambles, car rallies, jazz, theatre, dancing, 
music and sport. The movement makes available a social life delightful 
to the young bourgeois and difficult to find elsewhere. And this in our 
view is the source of its strength. In a society where class more than any 
other single factor is the organizing principle of political life and where 
at the same time the general salience of political issues is low we assume 
that each main party, being a class party must, if it wants a successful 
youth organization, approach potential young members (a) through 
social activity and (b) through those distinctive forms of social activity 
that embody the particular sub-culture of the youth of what may be 
called its particular class. 

The officers of the Young Conservative movement aim of course to 
politicize their recruits and with a minority they succeed. Most mem- 
bers do canvassing and other constituency chores. But it is our impres- 
sion that most members also remain almost a-political; theirs is a diffuse, 
patriotic politics not the politics of Party conflict and policy-making; 
their Conservatism is compact of a feeling for the nation, for the mon- 
archy and generally for individual enterprise which they associate with 
the established order. Membership serves to consolidate rather than to 
activate their loyalties. 

What is the influence of the young in the Conservative Party? 11 per 
cent of Conservative Parliamentary candidates are under 30. So are 
4 per cent of Conservative local government councillors. The move- 
ment claims, however, to offer its members ‘opportunities enjoyed by 
no other group of young people in the world for influencing’ national 
political leaders and policies. At the top this claim and the similar boast 
that ‘Young Conservatives are on the inside of events and... wield 
influence in the Nation’s affairs’, are possibly justified. A number of the 
suggestions sent in as Policy Group reports from the Young Conservative 
elite to the Cabinet were indeed implemented by the late government. 
These included proposals to improve industrial training arrangements, 
to simplify school-leaving procedures, to subsidize sport and to halve 
the stamp duty on share transactions. Most Young Conservatives feel 
themselves as influential in the Party as they want to be—but then they 
do not want very much. At the top the pre-condition for influence is 
plainly responsibility—and the more political a Young Conservative the 
more he will be constrained i into responsibility by his own aspirations to 
eventual leadership. But, as we shall see more clearly when we turn to 
the questions of recruitment and personal values, the fact that ultimately 
makes it possible for Young Conservatives to feel influential in their 
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Party is that they are so thoroughly at one, notwithstanding their mild 
managerialism, with old Conservatives. There is no new generation so 
far as the Conservative Party is concerned. 

At first sight the Young Socialists look better qualified for the role of 
political innovators. ‘Many of these people’, the General Secretary of 
the Labour Party has said, admittedly under extreme provocation, ‘can 
only be described as young thugs.’ The Young Socialist elite is habitu- 
ally at odds with the Party on almost every issue of policy. At the same 
time the movement has no stabilizing passive rank-and-file as the 
Young Conservatives have. Despite the persistence of class politics in 
Britain the Labour Party has largely failed to sink roots in the social 
culture of the young working class—where, on the Conservative analogy, 
one would expect it to find its natural and most reliable base. ‘ 

_ The Labour Party, indeed, has never had a satisfactory relationship 
with the young; it has been forced to close down its youth organization 
three times in a generation and is thinking of doing so again. A deep 
ambivalence within the Party itself is largely to blame for this chronic- 
ally unhappy relationship. 

On the one hand it is unwilling to let its youth organization become 
‘a movement for young politicians’. The upper age limit is kept low. 
Relatively few prospects of influence or preferment restrain the Young 
Socialist elite. Any impact members are to have must be through the 
cherished ‘democratic processes’ of the Party, through conference and 
committees. For minority interests, such as the Young Socialists tend to 
be, these processes easily become a guarantee of permanent frustration. 
The politically ambitious tend to transfer their energies at an early stage 
from the Young Socialists to the Party proper. 

On the other hand the Party does wish the movement to be political 
not social. ‘We have no use for a social club’ according to the Youth 
Officer. But the objection goes deeper than this. Many Party leaders 
have shown themselves antipathetic to the way of life that now distin- 
guishes those among the young who are most likely to vote Labour. The 
residual puritanism of the Party is apparent here and leads it to deplore 
and distrust the seeming determination of the young, more particularly 
the young working class, to live frankly for pleasure—and for particu- 
larly irresponsible modes of pleasure at that. 

Musgrove has argued recently that a great deal of the conservatism 
and disenchantment of British youth stems from the way adults manage 
to impose a special irresponsible status upon the young and then de- 
nounce them for behaving irresponsibly (Musgrove, 1964). The Labour 
Party plays its part in this process. The incidents involving Mods and 
Rockers in the summer of 1964 brought the gulf of misunderstanding 
and distrust between the Party and its natural base among the young to 
light. The Party’s chief spokesman on education found in these episodes 
only ‘the deplorable activities of young hoodlums’, ‘disgraceful be- 
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haviour’ which ‘cannot be tolerated’, behaviour that merely reflected 
an ‘I’m all right Jack, bingo, betting shop’ mentality, falling moral 
standards and a general debauchment of the young. Perhaps he was 
right. Nevertheless such reactions betray a deep mutual estrangement. 
The Party is caught on the horns of a minor version of the classic 
dilemma of democratic socialism here—its commitment to respectable 
standards alienates it from the wanton social radicalism of the young 
working class just as effectively as from the more purposive political 
radicalism that periodically engulfs the Party youth organizations. The 
latter is the more immediate problem; but the former, the lack of inter- 
generational empathy, may be the more fundamental. Is it without sig- 
nificance that the ostensible reason for the suspension of the Streatham 
Young Socialist Branch in 1964 was that its members had published a 
pamphlet accusing the police of brutality against Mods and Rockers? 
Or that it was this that caused the demonstration which led Mr. 
Williams to make his remark about ‘young thugs’? In such antipathies 
the opportunity for a stable mass youth movement is lost. 

The Young Socialists, then, are expected to be political but powerless; 
‘servants of the Party’ who will carry the burden of constituency work 
without presuming to meddle with policy. The movement is not allowed 
to edit its own journal. Its national committee has little contact with 
Labour leaders and what it has is usually formal and to do with matters 
of discipline. No notice is taken by the Party of resolutions passed by the 
Young Socialist Conference—unless, again, they are felt to be an occa- 
sion for discipline. At the same time, little positive effort is made to 
supervise the political education of the Young Socialists. The political 
work wanted from the movement is practical not speculative. So far as 
ideas are concerned, ‘we let our youth run themselves’. 

Not surprisingly, in the face of such casual authoritarianism, tur- 
bulence, idealism and strife are the hallmarks of the movement.’ The 
1964 Conference unanimously passed a resolution calling for a Labour 
government—and went on at once to reject every item of Labour Party 
policy. Debates were virulent and incoherent. A brutal rhetoric of class- 
war prevailed. At one point the chairman, who has since been expelled, 
told delegates who opposed him that he would ‘march to socialism over 
your dead bodies’. The movement as a whole is torn by the factional 
rivalries. Individually, Young Socialists are more politically active, more 
militant, more ideologically engaged, more fervent and ambivalent in 
their feelings for the Party, than any other group of young activists. 

The explanation offered by the Party for all these difficulties is a 
simple one—infiltration. This is a naive view. It is true that the move- 
ment*provides a point of contact with practical politics for a great num- 
ber of minority groups of various enthusiasms and great ideological 
purity. It is true that one Trotskyite organization, the Socialist Labour 
League, has an avowed policy of infiltration and that Party officials 
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believe that ‘about a third of the Young Socialists are under the direc- 
tion of the League’. It is true that the Party’s present Youth Officer 
spent his own youth in a fight to preserve the Party from Communism, 
but the charge of infiltration oversimplifies what actually happens. It 
ignores the extent to which Young Socialists are genuinely seduced by 
the purity of the politics of extremism—and in doing so it provides 
another example of the degree to which the Party is out of touch with 
its own young activists. What happens is at least as much a matter of 
internal conversion as of invasion and seizure of power from without ° 
(although since many branches are very small invasion is possible and 
there have been cases of it). What infiltration usually means, as the 
Young Socialist himself expresses it, is a give-and-take of discussion of 
‘socialist principles’ in which defenders of the Labour Party normally 
lose. What the Party overlooks is the concern of its youth for ideological 
integrity. Conversely, what it requires young people to do in becoming 
Young Socialists is to come to terms with Weber’s ‘ethic of responsi- 
bility’. To the unsophisticated this is easily presented as a matter of 
‘compromising with capitalism’. 

The Young Socialist movement provides an arena for fighting out the 
battle between the ideal and the possible. The majority of members join 
because a Labour government would go a little way towards the ideal 
society they would like to see, and because they hope to move the 
Labour Party, however slightly, in the direction of their ideals: ‘I felt 
they were nearest to what I believed was right . . . but not quite there; 
the only way to change them was within the Party’, ‘I believe their 
views are closest to my own and what I hope for the future is most likely 
to be accomplished by the Labour Party’, ‘I believe that the Labour 
Party stands closest to the humanitarian principles which in my opinion 
are of paramount importance’, ‘I wanted Socialism’. The issues that 
concern them have to do with justice, peace and power. Their definition 
of justice is distributive and for practical purposes the important ques- 
tions are therefore social welfare, education, housing, incomes and more 
generally the abolition of the class system. Peace tends to be valued 
absolutely and without much reference to substantial problems of 
foreign or defence policy. Power is important because at present too 
much of it is in the wrong hands. In addition, a more general ideology 
fusing these issues in a purposeful vision is indispensable to them. The 
image of socialism focuses their discontent and sanctions necessary 
changes. Whereas for the Party the uses of ideology are now almost 
entirely expressive, for most Young Socialists the Party is in an impor- 
tant sense merely the instrument of ideological purposes. From this dis- 
crepancy springs the chronic waywardness of Labour’s young activists. 

Despite the 1963 Conference the balance within the movement seems 
to be tipped in favour of the possible and against the ideal. At the time 
of writing the imminent probability of a general election has made 
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practical battles seem the most worth fighting. More generally, outside 
the Labour Party there is nowhere else to go. So long as the young have 
any interest in seeing their radicalism achieve practical results the 
Party is bound to win. It has won impressively on two occasions in the 
last decade—taking the fire out of both C.N.D. and the New Left. The 
fate of the I.L.P. proved too high a price for most of these young people 
to be willing to pay for ideological integrity. Like the rest of their age 
group their ultimate concerns are practical.® 

The Young Socialist movement thus functions as a school of conserva- 
tism. It takes the raw material of a new generation of activists—people 
eager to re-define the terms of political conflict—and teaches them to 
walk in the established paths. If one agrees to work ‘within the Party’ 
one quickly agrees also to accept the Party’s terms on policy and pro- 
cedure. The alternative is a return to the wilderness of satarian im- 
potence., As he learns to prefer the possible to the ideal the young 
activist tends to move away from the Young Socialists and to devote his 
energies more directly to the Party. 

This power of the Party system, and of the Labour Party in parti- 
cular, to impose itself on young activists of the left and thus to prevent 
the emergence of a new political generation is being continuously 
demonstrated. The political memories of most Young Socialists today 
go back no further than 1956—to Suez and Hungary. In Britain 1956 
saw the birth of the New Left, formed by a Communist exodus on the 
one hand and a revulsion from the old order as made manifest in the 
Suez invasion on the other. This was distinctively a movement of the 
young. Its headquarters was a coffee-bar. Programmatically well to the 
left of the Labour Party it stood for a ‘socialist humanism’ as the middle 
road between rival bureaucracies. Its implicit object was to destroy the 
existing institutionalization of politics. It provided the sort of general 
intellectual meeting-ground for radical enthusiasms that had not existed 
in Britain for 30 years. It did begin a redefinition of issues, opening-up 
problems of the structure of power and of cultural transformations set 
in motion by the mass media. But where is the New Left today? Its 
leaders have for the most part withdrawn into private life, into teaching 
and social research and the Labour Party. New issues have not been 
imposed. A journal is still published but since 1960 the New Left has 
for practical purposes vanished into the old. In that year its members 
were forced to decide whether to be influential within an unregenerate 
Labour Party or to be pure in the wilderness. Whichever choice they 
made they abandoned the first promise of the New Left. 

1960 was the year in which the New Left in conjunction with C.N.D. 
tried t take the Labour Party by storm. But in winning a majority of 
the Party Conference for unilateral disarmament they brought them- 
selves face to face with the intractable core of adult politics. The Parlia- 
mentary Party repudiated Conference as a policy-making body and 
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asserted its refusal to adopt the politics of the young left. When Hugh 
Gaitskell described the advocates of unilateralism as ‘Communists and 
peanuts’ he laid bare both the totality of that repudiation and the lack 
of understanding behind it. Labour will not compromise its electoral 
‘reality’; rather, since the young are interested in the fruits of that 
reality all the compromises must be made by them. Even more than 
the New Left, C.N.D. was a movement of the young and an attempt to 
re-state the priorities of British politics. It recruited across party lines 
though mostly on the left, and it recruited some thousands of the other- 
wise unpolitical. In 1961 it could mobilize 20,000 young people for its 
marches and demonstrations. There was a total radicalism about its 
concentration on a single highly moralized issue that promised to cut 
through the politics of the gerontocracy. The issue and the very mode 
of action of the Campaign symbolized a rejection of the existing conven- 
tions of politics. Most of those who marched were under 30 and most 
of them knew or suspected that they were marching against something 
more than the bomb. What they learnt in the three years of the Cam- 
paign’s success was that Party politics were too strong for them; that 
their protest would have results only when it was translated back into 
the conventional terms of adult politics. But of course such a translation 
was impossible. They had no choice but to see that the Party system 
stood between them and effective action. The movement splintered in 
the face of this discovery. Its history served only to show the young that 
political influence in Britain depends on accepting adult rules of the 
game as well as adult policies, 

But what the Campaign, the New Left and the irresponsibility of the 
Young Socialists all suggest is that to many young people the game in 
itself is obnoxious. ‘Breakthrough’ was a favourite term in the rhetoric 
of the New Left and C.N.D. Their experience, however, leads one to 
think that whatever the demands of young activists, a breakthrough by 
the young themselves is not within the structural possibilities of British 
politics. The real choice is only between a modicum of influence in an 

-established and conservative pattern and the politics of disaffiliation. 
It is in the history of the Young Liberals that this logic is plainest—just 
as it is there that the attempt at a breakthrough came nearest to success 
(Birnbaum, 1963; Blondel, 1963; Driver, 1964). 

The Young Liberal movement is in fact the oldest organization of 
young activists in the country, dating back to 1903. In rgro it had 
40,000 members and a professional national headquarters. The present 
movement, however, dates effectively from 1959 and the so-called ‘re- 
vival’ of Liberal fortunes in by-elections and local elections from that 
year to 1963. In 1960 a full-time Youth Officer was appointedeafter a 
lapse of 31 years. Until 1963 the movement could’ claim to be the 
‘fastest-growing’ in the country. The number of branches rose from 1 50 
to 500 in four years. In short, until quite recently young activists unlike 
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young voters were conspicuously and significantly Liberal. The recent 
willingness of several thousand young people to work for the Liberal 
Party is the most striking and the only truly distinctive aspect of the 
political participation of youth in contemporary Britain. If the young 
are in any way seriously unlike their elders it is perhaps in their 
Liberalism. 

Yet it is clear that to a great extent this Liberalism expresses a politics 
of disaffiliation. Many Young Liberals describe themselves as ‘fed-up 
with politics’, especially with class politics, and give this as the reason for 
their Liberal commitment. To these people the Party has the attraction 
of being both ‘in’ politics and uncontaminated by them. Its appeal is 
peculiarly to such young people as have learnt both to be concerned 
about politics and to dissociate themselves from the vested interests and 
class-conflict they perceive in the two main parties. A significantly high 
proportion of Young Liberals come from white-collar and professional 
families with a tradition of civic or political activity. The greatest suc- 
cess of the Party has been in recruiting students both in universities and 
sixth-forms—and students of course are just the category of people most 
likely to feel a diffuse involvement in politics while experiencing at the 
same time a psychological drift to the centre. Several studies have 
charted this drift. It goes with reading The Guardian (the paper most 
widely read by students), with the anxious, hesitant mood of responsi- 
bility which a number of writers have found to be the common state 
of mind of British students generally, and above all with the judicious 
cultivation of democratic values and the judicious repudiation of con- 
flict officially favoured in anything approaching overt political socializa- 
tion in British schools (Musgrove, 1964; Zweig, 1963; Rose, 1963; 
P. Abrams, 1964; Jackson and Marsden, 1962; Veness, 1962). 

But for a few years the Liberal Party did more than provide a spiritual 
home for those with a political conscience and no taste for Socialism or 
Toryism. It looked as though it could be the tool for a real demolition 
of the existing political alternatives. So long as election results showed 
the Liberals to be seriously in business in national politics the revival 
was self-confirming. And the most visible aspect of the revival, after the 
election results, was the recruitment and activity of Young Liberals. 
There can be little doubt that the Party briefly exposed a real appetite 
for an effective, non-socialist, radicalism among the young. Moreover, 
the Party was quick to respond to this appetite. It made a massive effort 
for three years to achieve a wider identification with youth; and it was 
prepared as part of this effort to give the young real influence within 
the Party. 

The*Liberal drive to emerge as the ‘Party of Youth’ culminated in a 
campaign for ‘Full Rights at 18° and the publication of a Charter for 
Youth at the Young Liberal Conference in 1964. The size of the Liberal 
vote among young electors and the boom in membership of the Young 
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- Liberals suggest that these efforts have had some success. They have not 
-had nearly enough. 

` There are few signs that a lowering of the minimum voting age to 18 
-would give the Liberals any serious electoral benefit. The demand for 
the-vote at 18 is itself not shared by young people generally. Though a 
few, including most Young Socialists, take the Liberal view that a 
person who is old enough to marry and serve in the army is old enough 
to vote, and though some of our-respondents felt this quite vehemently, 
‘young people are robbed left and right—if you’re old enough to be 
robbed you’re old enough to vote’, the great majority share the conven- 
tional adult, and Young Conservative, view that people of 18 are not 
‘mature’ enough for politics—‘I don’t think you know enough about it 
at that age’. And more generally, too, the appeal of the Liberals to 
youth has had little popular impact. Only 13 per cent of the sample in 
the Odham’s study of 1961 considered the Liberals the party ‘most in- 
terested in youth’. 65 per cent could not name anything the Liberal 
Party stood for. Asked to comment on Mr. Grimond’s leadership more 
young people in our own sample replied, ‘Who’s he?’, ‘Never heard of 
him’, than had anything positive to say. 

In any event, the revival was always dependent on election results— 
on adults in fact. When voters as a whole withdrew their support— 
which they did as politics became serious again with the approach of a 
general election—the decline set in as fast as the revival had done 
earlier. The Liberal Party proved not to be in politics after all. It was 
merely the plaything of a frustrated electorate. As such it rapidly lost 
its charm for the young. The Young Liberals have lost 3,000 members 
in the current year. Recent opinion polls suggest that the Liberal vote 
is declining proportionately. 

The activity of the young within the Liberal Party, striking enough if 
viewed as a symptom of the general disengagement of youth from the 
system of adult politics, was thus, even in 1962, very much the activity 
of a head without a body. The central organization was enthusiastic but 
makeshift. Despite its emphasis on youth it lived in many ways on its 
past, dwelling too much on past glories and on what earlier generations 
of Young Liberals have contributed to British politics. It is true they 
have contributed a lot. Not least, as the Liberal Party declined, they 
have given leaders to both other parties. The Young Liberals can claim 
to have launched many important political careers—those, for example, 
of Sir Winston Churchill and Mr. Harold Wilson. This indeed is the 
dilemma of British Liberalism; today’s Young Liberals are, if they de- 
termine to make politics their life, virtually obliged to abandon the 
Liberal Party. In the course of 1964 several young Liberal parlfamen- 
tary candidates chose to leave what was, as the election drew near, more 
and more obviously a sinking ship. Here as everywhere for the youth 
of Britain the constraints of the practical are overwhelming in politics. 
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Before leaving the Young Liberals we should note a final irony of their 
situation. It is in the Party with the least influence nationally that’the- 
influence of the young activist is greatest. The Young Liberals have 
I1 representatives on the Party Council, the policy-making body, and 
1 on the Executive Committee. They have used the Party machinery 
effectively in the past three years to shape Party policy. The initiative 
in forming a policy for regional government, which many would con- 
sider the Liberals’ most useful contribution to contemporary British 
politics, came from the Young Liberals and was passed from their Con- 
ference to the Party Council. It was the Young Liberals who persuaded 
the Party to adopt the ‘vote at 18’ policy as part of its programme. The 
Union of Liberal Students with some 5,000 members has 16 representa- 
tives on the Party Council and according to the Party’s Youth Officer 
they have a ‘tremendous impact’ on policy. Members of this elite are 
virtually guaranteed the opportunity of becoming Liberal parlia- 
mentary candidates if they want it. Most of the present Party leaders 
are graduates of the student organization themselves, Finally there is 
the New Orbits Group, the discussion group of young Liberal intellec- 
tuals. The group has about 400 members. It holds small discussion 
meetings on policy subjects and acts as a publishing house for ‘the 
Liberal youth movement’, It has produced some 29 pamphlets. Its 
success lies in its ability to recruit young professional people, particu- 
larly people from journalism, television, advertising, university teach- 
ing, people who bring with them propaganda and technical skills which 
the Party otherwise sadly lacks. New Orbits has no direct representa- 
tion on the Party Council but a number of its leading members are on 
the Council in other capacities; most of the New Orbits Committee are 
parliamentary candidates. 

Young Liberals, then, play an important and indispensable part in 
the life of the Party. Much of the revival, including the most spectacu- 
lar achievement, the Orpington by-election victory, was probably the 
direct result of the work done by the young activists of the Party. 15 per 
cent of Liberal parliamentary candidates are under 30 as are 7 per cent 
of Liberal local councillors. But our interviews suggest that there are 
few Young Liberals who do not on occasion wonder whether the whole 
exercise is fatuous. 

Young activists of all complexions thus find themselves required by 
the party system to follow in the steps of their elders whatever hopes 
they may have of ultimately re-defining the content of British politics. 
It remains to ask what sort of people are recruited into activism and 
what are their distinctive values and orientations. 

Most striking perhaps is the distance between the Young Conserva- 
tive orientation to politics and that of the Young Socialist. At its most 
extreme this is the distance between the Young Conservative who, in 
answer to the question: 
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‘What one item of news in the last two years has made you really 
happy?’ said, “The news that Princess Alexandra was having a baby’, 
and the Young Socialist whose answer to the same question was, 
` bluntly, ‘The death of Hugh Gaitskell’. 

This distance can be gauged more systematically. It is exposed by 
questions asking young activists to identify the ‘important issues facing 
Britain today’. Table 2 indicates the relative weight attached to 


TABLE 2 


Empire | Trade | Peace | Housing | Education Economic 








Young Conservatives 6 
Young Socialists — 











6 issues by young activists of either main party (the range is from o~10): 
Similar differences appear and are perhaps slightly more marked, when 
the same groups are asked to take their stand on a number of moral or 
humanitarian issues. One gets an impression of polarization on some- 
thing akin to Eysenck’s ‘tough-tender’ axis here. The results are given 
in Table 3 in the form of the percentage in either party favouring or 
opposing particular policies: 


TABLE 3 



















Capital Punishment Corporal punishment ; 
For easier 
‘ ‘ divorce 
for against for against 
Young Conserva- 
tives 68 II 65 29 38 
Young Socialists 76 








Clearest of all, however, is the distance between the two groups in re- 
spect of more purely personal values. They were asked to rank ‘in order 
of importance for you personally’ the following 8 items: being well-off, 
friendship, integrity, intellectual distinction, having a good time, success 
in a job, getting-on in the world, a happy marriage. Both groups placed 
the private values of friendship and a happy marriage highest but there- 
after a remarkable divergence appeared—both in the order of priority 
and in the relative weight attached by each group to eachevalue. 
Table 4, where the results are given in terms of the weighting of each 
value on a scale from 0-100 speaks for itself. 

Apart from the enormous and unanticipated importance of a happy 
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TABLE 4 

Friend-| Mar- | Success | Getting] Well- | Integ- | Good | {tellec- 

ship riage | injob | . on off rity time | ‘nction 
Young 
Conser- 
vatives 88 75 65 53 50 45 25 35 
Young 
Socialists go 98 55 20 13 68 60 25 

















marriage for the Young Socialists two points are particularly striking in 
this table. First there seems to be a distinctive cluster of items most 
valued by each group; success~getting-on-being well-off for the Con- 
servatives, integrity-a good time for the Young Socialists. Secondly, 
while there are two divergent images of private happiness here it is the 
private dimension that dominates in each; the relative unimportance of 
public and material achievement being particularly evident in the case 
of the Young Socialists. 

These differences seem, further, to be matched by differences in the 
very perception of British society. An attempt was made to cajole young 
activists into subscribing to one or other of the ‘class ideologies’ recently 
adumbrated by Goldthorpe and Lockwood. They were confronted with 
6 pairs of propositions about Britain in each of which one statement 
described a society polarized in a closed class structure (‘us and them’) 
while the other envisaged a more open society rich in opportunities for 
the talented to make their own way (‘a ladder which anyone with 
ability can climb’). It would be rash to try to quantify the results of this 
exercise at present, but what it seems to be showing is that while Young 
Socialists, particularly Young Socialists from professional families, are 
confused as to the character of the class system and are happiest sub- 
scribing to both propositions in each pair, Young Conservatives are much 
more likely to adhere coherently to the ‘ladder’ image (Goldthorpe and 
Lockwood, 1963). 

It is perhaps worth noting in this context that almost 1 in 3 of our 
Young Conservatives appear to be themselves upwardly socially mobile, 
whether as a result of education or of untutored effort in a succession of 
jobs. The commonest movement is from the borders of the unskilled 
clerical and skilled manual categories into the commercial and tech- 
nological middle class. And these people, incidentally, seem to have the 
‘toughest’ attitudes of any we have found among young activists. This 
toughness is directed particularly at those who fail to help themselves, 
‘only ignorant bims are unemployed nowadays’, and at institutions 
that stand in the way of an economic free-for-all, ‘trade unions should 
be abolished’. 
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More generally, the pattern of recruitment remains obscure. Only 
some fragments of the picture can be reliably identified. Thus, the 
Young Liberals recruit mainly in the Home Counties and the North- 
west A very high proportion of Young Socialists appear to have 
occupations somewhat marginal to the class system—assistant in a book- 
shop, taxi-driver, librarian. The parents of Young Socialists are very 
equally divided between the manual working class and the professions. 
Among the young activists of all parties there is a rather higher propor- 
tion of children of (white) immigrants than one would expect demo- 
graphically. The extreme factions of the left recruit best in areas where 
the experience of poverty, unemployment and distress is still imme- 
diate, in Scotland and the great industrial cities. The further left a 
Young Socialist the more likely he is to have actively radical if not 
revolutionary parents—parents whose own politics were shaped in 
1917, 1926 and 1931. 

Indeed the principle of family succession is what emerges most 
clearly among the young activists of all parties. Four out of 5 young 
activists come from families with a record of political activity; 7 in every 
10 support the same party as their most politically active parent. The 
main patterns of innovation appear to be for children of inactive Labour 
and Liberal voters to become Young Conservatives (usually quite 
casually, for ‘social’ reasons), and for the children of once active Liberals 
to become Young Socialists. American evidence has suggested that 
young activists are to a certain extent emotionally distanced from their 
parents. We have found little support for this even among those activists 
who have innovated either in their level of activity or in the direction of 
their allegiance. In view of the general emphasis of these young people 
on the importance of personal relationships this is perhaps not sur- 
prising. Young people as a whole claim to ‘get on quite well’ with their 
parents despite a certain lack of understanding and occasional rows. 
Young activists do not appear to be significantly more estranged than 
this (Easton and Hess, 1962; Eisenstadt, 1956; Hyman, 1959; Eulau, 
1956; Maccoby, 1954). 

A handful of young activists feel that they were ‘traumatized’ into 
political activity—by Suez, the Profumo affair, the demonstrations 
against Queen Frederika of Greece (which ‘disgusted’ and ‘outraged’ 
many Young Conservatives) and the Cuban crisis—and this form of 
mobilization is more common on the left than the right. There is per- 
haps something akin to the anomic mobilization characteristic of more 
extreme situations here. But even these few young activists were highly 
sensitized to politics before the critical event led them to perceive a dis- 
junction of political theory and political practice; they, too, ine other 
words, had been prepared for activism by their families. In any event 
there appear to be very few young people who have been driven into 
politics in this way. Put another way, British politics have not provided 
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any major activating experiences peculiar to this age group. Of those 
who are active the great majority are merely continuing a family habit 
of engagement in public affairs. Often the critical politicizing experi- 
ences that brought the family into politics lie three generations away, in 
the Dock Strike, the Revolution of 1905, the Great War. Activism, like 
everything else in British politics today, is largely a matter of tradition 
(Brett, 1962; Valen, 1961; Heberle, 1951). 

We would conclude, then, that there is little reason to treat the young 
in contemporary Britain as a new political generation. The perceptions 
and orientations of the age-group as a whole are organized in an old 
frame of reference. Young activists, whatever their first hopes, are con- 
strained to work old institutions and accept old possibilities. The pace of 
change is set by the political parties. At all levels the young are caught 
up in the patterns of the past. British youth has no collective political 
self-consciousness. There has been no breakthrough and there is little 
prospect of one. 

The reasons for this have to do perhaps with the wider predicament 
of youth. There are two possibilities for the young to assert their iden- 
tity in a society like Britain; they may rebel overtly against the old—in 
the manner of the Mods and Rockers or the New Left; or they may rebel 
against the status of youth itself—against the roles imposed as proper 
for one ‘at that age’ by the old. The former is the more conspicuous 
rebellion; but the latter is the more effective. What is involved in the 
latter, however, is very largely a determination to behave as, and be 
treated as, an adult. Early marriage not Beatlemania is the real act of 
defiance, the real escape from the social ‘place’ the old would like one 
to occupy. And the majority of the young resolve the ambiguities of their 
position in this way and not by any effort to be conspicuously youthful. 
The audience for pop music is fast becoming a child audience. A dis- 
tinctive politics of youth has as little to recommend it to most young 
people as any other course of action that is distinctively of their age 
group. The one point on which we have found most agreement among 
respondents of all political views is that any participation by youth as a 
distinct interest in British politics would be undesirable. As one young 
man said, ‘We'd never get anything we wanted anyway’. In the lan- 
guage of socialization theory we might say that British youth is the 
victim of a too-perfect political socialization (P. Abrams, 1964; Mus- 
grove, 1964; Parsons, 1951; Hyman, 1959). 

There are of course continual minority flirtations with more overt 
forms of rebellion and these perhaps are indicative of a quite general 
submerged discontent. But the weight of the political system prevents 
this méod becomjng articulate or effective. Material well-being, the 
primacy of personal and domestic values and the drive to become adult 
favour the growth of indifferences and acceptance not of disaffection 
among the great majority. These are in any case the attitudes they find 
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in their parents. If there is no rebellion neither is there any deep com- 
mitment. Passive or active the politics of the young demonstrate the 


political non-entity of youth. 
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NOTES 


1 Jn addition to these standardized 
interviews we have made use of publica- 
tions of the main youth organizations 
and of long informal interviews with the 
officers primarily responsible for youth 
in the central organization of each 
political party. We should like to record 
our appreciation of the help given us by 
these officers. Full documentation will 
be found in the forthcoming publication 
by Abrams, Small Circles: Young People 
in an Old Society. 

2 Measures of work are not easy to 
devise; hours canvassing per branch per 
week and hours in formal policy dis- 
cussion per member per week are the 
criteria applied in this analysis. 


3 This figure was given us by the 
National Secretary of the Young Con- 
servatives in an interview in February 


“1964. 


4 This last point emerges very power- 
fully from our interviews: specifically 
from answers to questions as to how 
Party policy should be made and how 
intra-Party disputes should be settled; 
reducing these answers to a ‘from above’/ 
‘from below’ polarity we find 72 per 
cent of Young Conservatives opting for 
‘from above’ as against 88 per®cent of 
Young Socialists anfwering ‘from below’. 
For other points in this section, cf. The 
Young Conservative and Unionist Organiza- 
tion, Conservative Central Office, 1962. 
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5 Cf. any issue of Impact, the Young 
Conservative news magazine, but es- 


pecially the statements by the Young ` 


Conservatives’ National Chairman and 
his predecessor of 1958-60 in the issue of 
January 1964. 

° The Guardian, 15 January 1964. Mr. 
Williams went on to insist that the 
demonstration that had provoked him 
did not reflect ‘the true character of the 
Y.S. movement’—but it is arguable that 
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he was using ‘true’ in a somewhat 
Hegelian manner. 

? Cf. Forward, no. 32, June 1964; New 
Advance, May-June 1964, for official and 
unofficial yet strangely complementary, 
accounts of this situation in general and 
of the Young Socialist Conference of 
1964 in particular. 

8 Cf. Abrams and Little, ‘The Young 
Voter in British Politics’, B.7.S., June 
1965. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
SOCIOLOGY AND’ THE ENVIRONMENT.: 
A CONTROVERSY AT CROSS- 
PURPOSES 


D. F. Swift * 


THE CHANGING IDEOLOGY OF ABILITY 


RIOR TO World War II the thinking of many British educators 
P dominated by a concept of education which saw it as an ex- 

clusive prize to be enjoyed by a few. Hand in hand with this 
philosophy went a set of beliefs about intellectual capacity, and its dis- 
tribution, which assumed that potential high ability was strictly limited 
in any given society. These two beliefs formed a fairly satisfactory (i.e. 
societally functional) perception of reality as they reinforced each other 
through the mechanisms of self-fulfilling prophecy.! However, the belief- 
system of which these two ideas form the core has been giving way in 
recent years to incorporate a very much greater concern for the socio- 
cultural context of learning and less restrictive assumptions about poten- 
tial intellectual capacity. 

This appears to have taken place for several reasons. Firstly, since the 
mid-’fifties the demand of advanced industrial societies for high abilities 
in vast quantities has become a reality in the minds of people concerned 
with education. Previously, the conventional wisdom relating to ability 
did not counter the perceptions of societal ability-needs too strongly: 
there was correspondingly less pressure to review the conventional 
wisdom. Now the pressure is immense and the ideology must be revised. 

Secondly, regardless of the fact that psychometry has been linked in 
its assumptions about human nature to Platonic elitism, it has been 
rigorously scientific in its intentions. Despite the wonderland of possi- 
bilities for self- and other-deception which is opened up by statistical 
procedures in the behavioural sciences (Thompson, 1960, 1962a and 
1962b),? so much good work had to find something out and depelop- 
ment has occurred. There has been an improvement in i validity and re- 
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liability; and much more importantly, there has developed a greater 
understanding of the assumptions upon which the tests are based and 
greater conceptual clarity in discussion (Clarke, 1962).? At the same 
time research into learning has begun to take much more account of 
social context. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most importantly, the development of anthropo- 
logy and sociology has focused attention upon the social nature of man 
while producing a great deal more knowledge of social and cultural 
differences. 

One of the principal sources of change in the third category has been 
the cultural approach of a group of sociologists and anthropologists 
centred around Davis at the University of Chicago (1948). This group 
introduced a new perspective upon the relationship between socio-cul- 
tural learning experience and exhibited ability which sharply contrasted 
with the perspectives then current in psychology. Psychologists had 
always recognized that social experience has some influence upon test 
performance and were prepared to see this as a partial explanation for 
the undoubted relationship between social class membership and ability 
to perform on the tests. However, the principal reason for the relation- 
ship would usually be sought in the effects of social selection and in the 
fact that society could be arranged on a continuum of ‘quality of intel- 
lectual stimulation’ which exactly coincided with the social status 
continuum. 

The validity of the social-selection explanation is still under debate 
and will remain so until a very great deal more is known about the struc- 
ture of intellect—until, in fact, the greater part of the whole nature- 
nurture debate has been resolved. The ‘continuum of intellectual stimu- 
lation’ point of view had some persuasiveness for people who worked in 
laboratories or who concentrated upon a purely individual approach to 
human behaviour, but it had little for the cultural anthropologist, 
whose perspective on the question was independent of the framework of 
numericalized ‘facts’ which had been built in support of the established 
ideology. 

The Davis school suggested that the ‘social influence upon intelli- 
gence’ problem should be approached by removing the evaluations of 
the different social class normative systems which were implicit in the 
traditional psychological approach and which had inevitably been in- 
serted into their tests. Cultural experience was different in the different 
social classes, and until we were in a position to sort out how the dif- 
ferent sub-cultures related to the development of the different intellec- 
tive skills we were skipping several jumps ahead of ourselves in assuming 
that the lower classes were poorer test performers because they were 
genetically poorer and subjected to lower levels (rather than different 
kinds) of intellectual stimulation. Much more importantly, they sug- 
gested that the assumptions which psychologists had been making about 
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similarity of socio-cultural experience in a society were much too crude. 
Within superficially homogeneous societies there were serious differ- 
ences in cultural experience. They were unsuccessful in producing a test 
which satisfied their first contention (that intelligence tests could be 
made ‘culture-free’) but their criticism of current test-content did much 
to ‘improve’ established tests. Apart from this benefit, it was rather un- 
fortunate that they should have tried, since the implication of their 
second contention (that socio-cultural analysis was too crude) was that 
their attempt must fail. It is this second contention which is only now 
being assimilated into research procedures in the United States. 


CONTROVERSY IN BRITAIN 


And here we come to the crux of a debate in Britain which has taken 
the form of a battle between the traditional school of educational 
psychology and a very small number of sociologists. The sociologists 
have been trying to say, not that the psychologists’ have failed to take 
the social environment into account, but that their perspective upon it 
has been inadequate. For their part, the psychologists have responded 
by missing the point and asking the sociologists to explain where their 
figures have gone wrong. Unfortunately, the sociologists have occasion- 
ally tried to do this with unhappy results. These were unhappy because 
their point did not depend upon finding a chink in the statistical 
armour, but in pointing out that the armour is only a chastity belt and 
in suggesting that all a chastity belt should do is stimulate the search 
for other ways of approaching the problem. 

As an example of recognition of the important cultural differences, 
we have Clarke and Clarke’s (1958) comment upon the two ‘extreme 
cultural difference’ pairs of twins which Newman, Freeman and Hol- 
zinger (1937)? studied: 


It is apparent that even within the Western cultures much wider social and 
cultural differences exist; for example, the difference between the environment 
of a child in a ‘breakdown family’ in a London slum in contrast to the 
opportunities of a child with professional parents, is much greater than in 
the case studied by Newman. (Clarke and Clarke, 1958, p. gt.) 


Whilst a sociologist would wholeheartedly agree with this statement 
as he understands it, there is no guarantee that he and the psychologist 
would have similar perceptions of its meaning. In fact, the principal 
object of this article is to suggest that the odds are very much against 
it. To indicate the length of these odds, we may take an example from 
a recent study which did much to redirect the eyes of eflucators towards 
‘social factors’. Douglas (1964)! attempted to clarify the association 
between completed family size and tested intelligence. In doing this, 
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he inevitably found himself seeking ‘heredity’ and ‘environment’ ex- 
planations: 


It is indeed difficult to believe that large families in the professional classes 
owe their existence to inefficiency or ignorance of family planning—it seems 
more likely that the considerable differences observed at this social level in 
the average measured ability of children from small and large families are of 
environmental origin. This is to be interpreted in its broadest sense to include 
deficiencies of parental care as well as the material background of the home. 
(Douglas, 1964, p. 100.) 


Thus the material background plus the effects of parental care con- 
stitutes ‘the environment’ in its widest sense for Douglas. But these repre- 
sent the environment in almost the narrowest sense for the sociologist. 
And further, to the sociologist interested in the mechanisms by which 
social experience influences cognition, it represents the least important 
part of it. There appears to be a basic difference in the conception of 
‘the environment’ held by British educational psychologists and medical 
researchers on the one hand, and sociologists on the other. Whereas the 
sociologist is particularly concerned about the social process as the 
environment of the individual, the educational psychologist tends not 
to perceive the normative order as a social fact. Since it is principally 
in this part of the environment that we must look for influences on cog- 
nitive and motivational skills, there is little wonder that sociologists and 
educational psychologists have had so little time for each other’s 
conclusions. 

From a sociological point of view, the crucial problem is, what do we 
mean by relevant differences in cultural experience? Here, sociology is 
lacking in specific answers. It is not, however, lacking in techniques of 
analysis which might begin to arrive at some answers; nor is it lacking 
in an intuitive understanding which appears not to be specially valued 
in statistical psychology. One example of differences in intuitive under- 
standing of the social process, which also might indicate a very different 
conception of it, may be drawn from a comment by Warburton (1962)°* 
in a discussion of Burt’s (1960)?° criticism of Stott (1960) 11: 


But we don’t want to run away from the facts (and they seem to be true) that 
some are born with greater intellectual endowment than others, or that 
environmental differences can be so great that they blot out hereditary 
factors altogether, or that environmental differences of this magnitude are rarely 
found within Western society. (Italics added.) (Warburton, 1962, p. 403.) 


This third assertion is an unwarrantable conclusion for three major 
reasons. Firstly, it is something which can be said with scientific con- 
viction only aftér the incredibly complex relationships between sub- 
cultural experience and the structure of the mind have been charted, 
not as a prelude to it. Secondly, it simplifies culture to a caricature by 
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concentrating upon the physical artifacts and patterns of action to the 
exclusion of the normative order and the symbolizing process which lies 
behind all three elements of the culture. Thirdly, it pays too little atten- 
tion to the function of the educational system as a self-fulfilling prophecy 
which imposes culturally based evaluations of intellectual processes 
upon the self-concepts of children. 

The first reason for the unacceptability of Warburton’s assumption 
is a purely academic one which derives from different evaluations of 
data and different conceptions of the complexity of the problem. The 
second reason may be portrayed starkly by a further example which 
(one hopes) takes the conception of culture held by many educational 
psychologists to the point of caricature. This example is taken from a 
debate between Conway (1948, 1959)!? and Burt (1959)1% on the one 
hand, and Halsey (1959)? on the other. It was plain that when the dis- 
puting parties in this debate were using the notion ‘social environment’, 
it carried with it such different meanings for those involved that very 
little in the way of communication took place. Miss Conway was pre- 
senting a piece of evidence in support of her belief that the personal and 
political prejudices of an ‘environmentalist’ were preventing him from 
comprehending the facts which any unbiased scientist would at once 
recognize. 

In discussing the effects of environmental ‘improvements’ Miss 
Conway pointed out that from 1922 onwards the researches of Burt and 
his associates have revealed marked differences between the average 
intelligence scores in the different social classes for both adults and 
children. These differences, she points out, are of the same order today. 
However: 


During the last thirty years, the environmental differences have greatly 
diminished. Both the economic and cultural conditions prevailing in the 
humbler classes have undergone vast improvement. If the environment was 
the chief source of the difference between one class and another, we would 
naturally expect that the IQ difference would likewise have diminished. 
(Conway, 1959; p. 11.) 


Given the perception of what is important to learning which we must 
assume to be implicit in this statement, Miss Conway’s annoyance is 
understandable. The complaint of the sociologist, however, is that this 
is a quite inadequate way of conceptualizing the cultural environment 
when one wishes to deal with the development of intellective skills. 

What Miss Conway would need to show, for the purposes of her argu- 
ment, is that an increased proportion of the lower class were now living 
in accordance with the cognitive, cathectic and evaluative réquire- 
ments of the higher. Particularly important in this respect, she would 
have to show that the effect of the social class system upon the develop- 
ment of self-concepts of ability has been changed. These are all require- 
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ments which could not be met in the present stage of social research. 
Certainly it can be shown that the working class own more consumer 
goods, but there is little justification, these days, for assuming that crude 
economic indicators have any causal relation with intellective ability. 
The nearest we can come to this idea has been suggested by Floud 
(1956) +5 where a within-class relationship between wealth and academic 
success in Middlesborough was explaired ex post facto as a result of the 
operation of economic forces, However, this could equally well be ex- 
plained in terms of sub-cultural differeaces which themselves related to 
the economic indicators. For example, in a strongly Roman Catholic 
Local Authority Education area, Swift (1965)1* found that, within the 
middle class, material wealth associated negatively with the likelihood 
of success on the 11+. ; 

Similarly, the ‘cultural’ changes waich Miss Conway assumes are 
also arguable. Presumably, by ‘cultural’ here is meant high culture in 
the sense of personal refinement in intellectual pursuits. Research in this 
sphere is almost non-existent. Writings of the sort stimulated by Hoggart 
(1958)17 would tend to argue that from the point of view of the intel- 
lectual literary aspect of culture there has been a regression in the 
working class. 

Finally, it would have been impossible for Miss Conway to have 
spoken of cultural ‘improvement’ and at the same time to have meant 
what sociologists mean by culture. The sociologist would be much more 
likely to talk ofa higher degree of social organization, that is, greater 
homogeneity in the normative order and behaviour patterns. To im- 
pose one’s own feelings that this change was an ‘improvement’, as 
opposed to a ‘change’, would represent a fairly crude sort of cultural 
parochialism which social analysts usually try to avoid. 

The most recent example of the gulf between the two conceptions of 
‘the environment’ is a book which maintained the traditional point of 
view of British educational psychology in claiming that the research it 
reports has dealt with the environment (Wiseman, 1964).18 Instead of 
this, the book reports some ecological analysis supported by intuitive 
reasoning which repeatedly falls into the trap known as the aggregative 
fallacy.1° 


A PROBLEM OF INTER-DISCIPLINARY COMMUNICATION 


There is no earthly reason why educational psychologists should have 
to recapitulate the history of the development of sociology before they 
are able to analyse the mechanisms by which environmental factors in- 
fluence cognitive and motivational d=velopment. How, therefore, can 
sociologists make “available some of the fruits of their work to educa- 
tional psychologists and why has the dialogue been gladiatorial rather 
than dialectical? 
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Part of the blame must be laid at the feet of the sociologists for put- 
ting their case badly. The problem is that it is more or less impossible 
to put the case at all if it has to be in terms of the naively restrictive 
canons of scientific work which psychologists tend to trust as the only 
possible bridge between themselves and ‘truth’. The principal difficulty 
lies in the fact that, in psychology, these canons have become enshrined 
in methods of research which were developed in aid of the individual 
perspective on human behaviour. Satisfying the psychologist, that is, 
employing research strategies which he would find acceptable, commits 
the researcher to a level of analysis and statistical tools, which the socio- 
logist would consider to be inappropriate. For their part, the psycho- 
logists not only do not speak the same language but would feel that they 
were prejudicing the scientific status of their discipline if they were 
to try. 

Several times, over the years, educational psychologists have been 
forced to point out erroneous statements relating to test meanings and 
construction which have been made by sociologists whose disrespect for 
some of the findings of the research on irtelligence has led them into 
misrepresenting the psychological perspective. From the writer's point 
of view, the present meagre state of knowledge of intellectual processes 
and the dangers in an infant science of mistaking an arithmetical 
approach for a scientific one, are sufficiently serious to make such icono- 
clastic intrusions more than welcome. They are more than welcome, 
that is, provided that they encourage new thinking and do not simply 
stimulate the educational psychology establishment to close ranks in 
defence of the sacred word. 

It is to be hoped that the potential cortributions of the sociologists 
will not be discounted simply because of an occasional statistical or 
psychological faux pas. For there is reason behind their anxiety to rush 
in where psychological angels fear to tread. This reason lies not so much 
with ‘left-wing’ bias, but with the vastly improved insights into social 
interaction which have been forthcoming in sociology and anthropo- 
logy. The need for a more satisfactory understanding of the social pro- 
cess is the clearest requirement which emerges for the sociologist in 
reading the literature on intelligence and educational achievement. 
That is, the blunderings of the sociologist in the psychological area are 
well matched by those of the psychologist in his approach to the social 
process. ê? 

Having suggested that a psychologist’s approach to the ‘environment’ 
is inadequate, we have to face the task of suggesting ways in which an 
inter-disciplinary approach would be an improvement. Before doing 
this we should do some elementary division of labour. The question of 
the development of intellectual skills is primarily a psychological one. 
However, there are two aspects of it. On the one hand, we have the, 
structure of intellect, This is either a psychological or a neurological l 
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problem. On the other hand, we must consider the environment, in 
interaction with which that structure develops. It is in this second area 
that an interdisciplinary approach is needed. The sociologist can help 
the psychologist in the analysis of the environment. Basically, the socio- 
logist complains that a psychologist’s treatment of the environment 
. tends to be a simple extension of his approach to the rat in the labora- 
tory maze. That is, the environment is treated principally as if it con- 
sisted of physical artifacts. It is something against which the individual 
barks his shins. On the other hand, the sociologist wishes to suggest that 
the vital aspect of the environment is its presence in the mind of the 
individual who imposes meaning upon the world around him through 
a process of symbolizing. This process is learned, and is carried on, in 
interaction with other people. 

One example of the sociologist’s dissatisfaction has been dealt with 
earlier in Miss Conway’s concentration upon economic wealth as a 
factor in the development of school skills. Another example from the 
other direction is the unhappiness of psychologists with the use which 
sociologists have made of the concept, social class. Sociologists have 
tended to use this as a criterion for grouping children without making 
fully explicit their assumptions about the different arrangement of sym- 
bolizing experiences for which the social class criterion is believed to be 
a useful indicator. To the psychologist it was little more than the con- 
struction of not very meaningful aggregates. Why, they ask, should the 
work which the father does mean something for the cognitive skills 
which his child develops? The great deal of theorizing and research 
which is relevant to this question?! may be summarized in the words of 
Melvin Kohn:?? 


. .. social class has proved to be so useful a concept because it refers to more 
than simply educational level, or occupation, or any of the large number of 
correlated variables. It is so useful because it captures the reality that the 
intricate interplay of all these variables creates different basic conditions of 
life at different levels of the social order. Members of different social classes, 
by virtue of enjoying (or suffering) different conditions of life, come to see 
the world differently—to develop different conceptions of social reality, 
different aspirations and hopes and fears, different conceptions of the desir- 
able. (Kohn, 1963, p. 471.) 


The point of view makes sense to the sociologist for two reasons. 
Firstly, it is important to perceive the socio-cultural environment as a 
configuration of elements each one of which derives its meaning for 
the developing consciousness from its context in that configuration. 
Secondly, analysis from this point of view provides a link between social 
structure and individual behaviour. 
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The problem, therefore, is to devise theories and research strategies 
which will discover the relationships between socio-cultural experience 
and the development of the structure of intellect. This is particularly 
difficult since neither side of the relationship can be ‘mapped’ with any 
degree of certainty. 

Leaving aside the structure of intellect as a psychological or neuro- 

_ logical problem (and ignoring the fact that it is not as simple as this 
since we can only perceive an intellect in interaction with its environ- 
ment), let us propose a perspective, from which we might approach the 
environment of the individual. Here a cultural approach promises the 
greatest gains. We say that the environment of the individual is its cul- 

ture. In saying this, we imply that the environment contains three 
aspects—patterns of action, a normative system and physical artifacts. 
The assumption is that all three are likely to have some bearing upon 
the ways in which the personality and intellect of the individual de- 
velops. It is not fair for the unsympathetic to interject at this point: ‘but 
we know that the environment can only account for X per cent of the 
I.Q. variance’, because this sort of knowledge was produced in research 
and with tests which were not sensitive to the point of view expressed. 
This is like stifling an attempted proof of the non-existence of God by 
saying: ‘but we know of His existence, He has told us so and you can’t 
really believe that God would lie’. Rather, we must simply point to the 
complete agreement by all parties on the fact that intellectual and 
motivational skills are produced in interaction with the environment. 

From one point of view, this cultural environment is absolutely pecu- 
liar to the individual since it is quite impossible for another person to 
follow exactly the same trail of cognitions of the environment. This has 
been used most entertainingly by Pitirim Sorokin (1956)** to reject the 
possibility of the science of intelligence testing. However, if an object 
of science is generalization it seems reasonable to suggest that some 
attempt should be made to do this about the environment. Because the 
actions and values of people in groups form regular patterns, we have a 
chance to make some generalizations, within tolerable limits of con- 
fidence, about the actual experience of groups of people. Since sociology 
is the science which studies these regularities, it would be sensible to 
make use of the methods, knowledge and insights which have developed 
so far. 

The concept of culture has been suggested as the most valuable of 
these tools and the insights it provides into the development of Human 
behaviour is basic to an adequate perspective on the operation of the 
school system as an agency of socialization. The vital quality of the cul- 
ture is its presence as a set of shared symbols and definitions in the 
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minds of the people who comprise the groups. Because of this, the 
socialization of the individual can also be seen as the development 
of habits and skills of thought. As a linguistic anthropologist has put it: 
We dissect nature along lines laid down by our native languages. The cate- 
gories and types that we isolate from the world of phenomena we do not find 
there because they stare every observer in the face; on the contrary, the world 
is presented in a kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which has to be organized 
in our minds—and this means largely by the linguistic systems in our minds. 
We cut nature up, organize it into concepts, and ascribe significancies as we 
do, largely because we are parties to an agreement to organize it this way. ... 
(Whorf, 1947, p. 214.) *4 

If our cultural experience predisposes us to cognize the world around 
us in certain ways, it will thereby influence the forms of symbolization 
at which we become adept (Luria, 1961; Lembright, 1965; Wallace, 
1962; Triandis, 1964; Gladwin, 1962; Bernstein, 1965).25 Of course, all 
this (except perhaps an extreme linguistic-determinist position) is quite 
acceptable to the psychometrist. An argument about it would have to 
be about whether the process of symbolization is only a veil between 
actual and potential intellectual skills, or whether we can infer no 
further than the design of the veil which we may discern in any single 
person. This question is not particularly relevant to the point of view 
being presented in this article in the sense that it raises questions at a 
deeper and more complex level of analysis for which we have little valid 
evidence. 

From the cultural poiut of view, the next stage is to look at some 
implicit assumptions about cultural differences. We have seen that 
psychometrists would not dispute the importance of culture in deter- 
mining differences in symbolization experiences and hence the develop- 
ment of habits and skills of thought. This may be characterized by the 
statement that differences in answers to a test between British children 
and, say, aboriginal Australians, must be explained by different cul- 

experience. That is, where cultures are, to our minds, very dif- 
ferent indeed, all are agreed as to their importance in cognition. The 
use of tests in single nations, therefore, makes an implicit assumption 
that sub-cultural differences are not important. It is at this point that 
the sociologist begins to feel chary. Thus, whilst it is quite plain that 
there are many differences between the culture in an aboriginal camp 
and a British suburb, until we know much more about the specific re- 
lationships between cultural experience and the structure of intellect 
we do not know that differences between British sub-cultures are not 
equally important. In one sense they may be more important. The dif- 
ferences in cognition between sub-cultures in Britain may be all the 
more important to'the extent that they are unrealized by their members. 
That is, it is an added handicap to understanding when the same lan- 
guage is used, but with different meanings attached to the same words 
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by different people and when these people are unaware of each other’s 
meanings. (The educational-psychologists versus sọciologists battle is, 
perhaps, an indication of this.) 

This leads us to the wider implications of the cultural approach 
which so far has been presented in relation to intelligence testing. The 
real focus of interest is upon educational achievement and the relation- 
ships between culture and tested intelligence is only an important sub- 
section of this question. A similar sort of perspective may be applied to 
the broader question with much greater certainty. 

For the purposes of exposition we can differentiate between two levels 
at which cultural experience will affect the accommodation of an in- 
dividual to the demands of an institution. Firstly, let us typify the pro- 
cess of accommodation as involving a clash between the cognitive, 
cathectic and evaluative skills and habits of the individual with those 
which are demanded in the social group into which he moves. This cul- 
tural clash logically varies from ‘virtually none’ to ‘extreme’. The two 
levels at which this culture clash may be conceptualized we can call the 
direct and the latent levels. 

The direct level of culture clash refers to the situation when motiva- 
tions to attain the manifest goals of a social group are not adequate in 
comparison with the norms of the group. This is the level at which 
explanation for lack of success in the educational system usually starts. 
A working class boy leaves the grammar school early because he wants 
to earn like his peers. He does not accept the value that at his age, 
education is all important. There is a stmple conflict between the value 
the school requires him to hold about going to school and the one which 
he does hold. í 

Cultural clash at the latent level occurs when the cognitive, cathectic 
and evaluative requirements of the social group within which the in- 
dividual was socialized are not consonant with those of the school group 
into which he is moving. To the extent that this clash occurs, adaptation 
of the individual to the new social situation is obstructed. This can 
occur irrespective of the desire to adapt of the individual concerned. 
The working class boy with good intentions and parental backing but 
who ‘just hasn’t got it’ is a common enough phenomenon in the gram- 
mar school. The boy wants to do well, does as he is told, causes no real 
trouble, but just does not do very well. Inevitably the teachers tend to 
explain this as lack of brain power. But cultural clash at the latent level 
might often be a better explanation—he does not properly ‘understand’ 
what is going on and fails to respond to the underlying requirements of 
school life. Regardless of his expressed motivation to achieve well at 
school; his perceptions of what school is; of what ‘achieving weli is; his 
conception of the environment, of his own abilities and of what teachers 
are taking for granted, may all conspire against his successful adaptation. 

The value of this distinction lies in clarification of argument rather 
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than analysis. The point is that the clash of culture is an acceptable fact 
as far as the direct level is concerned, but when sociologists write on the 
problem they are frequently referring to the importance of the latent 
level. Criticism of their work can then take the form of either agreeing, 
but feeling that they are stating the obvious (i.e. assuming that only the 
direct level clash is implied), or rejecting the whole notion because it is 
too ‘woolly’ and non-numerical (i.e. realizing it relates to the latent 
level, but emphasizing that there is little acceptable ‘factual’ knowledge 
to support the argument). The real need, therefore, seems to be for a 
general clarification of concepts to allow research to go forward from 
the direct level about which enough is known, to the latent level, the 
importance of which is not yet known and can only be guessed at. 


TWO CONCEPTUAL MODELS 


This clarification of concepts can take the form of a conceptual model 
which focuses upon the individual in an ‘action-problem’ situation. 
That is, we may analyse his cultural experience in terms of five dilemmas 
of action, answers to which his culture must have provided. According 
to this Parsonian formulation, all cultures will encourage individuals to 
adopt perspectives on the world around them. These may be char- 
acterized in terms of answers to five questions: 


1. Will X pay attention to what Y is (a man, a psychologist,a teacher) or 
what he can do (teach, make jokes, stimulate discussion)? 

2. Will X pay attention to Y’s relationship with him (my friend, my 
teacher) or to Y’s relationship with general principles (his behaviour judged 
according to external rules and standards)? 

3- Do evaluative standards take precedence over cathectic ones (this is 
the right thing to do versus this is what I should like to do)? 

4. Is the relationship between X and Y a specific one (based upon an 
aspect of a specific role; buying coal from the coalman) or is it a diffuse one 
(Y is my friend who can be relied upon to perform many functions as part of 
our total relationship)? 

5. Will X pay attention only to his own interests in the relationship or will 
he also be expected (by himself) to act in the best interests of a collectivity? 26 


It is clear that the different sub-cultures in our own society would 
give very different sets of answers to these questions. And it is equally 
clear that the answers to these questions which were contained in the 
perception of the world which a child takes to school would have a very 
great deal to do with how he adapted to group life in school. For 
example, one of the basic requirements of a bureaucratic organization 
like the school is that perception of the teacher’s role should emphasize 
the quality of being a teacher rather than the performances which the 
individual teacher is able to put up. Any child who refused to structure 
his attention to the teacher in this way, and judged him solely on per- 
formance (and was honest about it) would be potentially non-adaptive 
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(Henry 1955, 1957, 1959).2? Similarly, different sub-cultures can be 
expected to have different answers to the ‘self versus collectivity’ orien- 
tation. This answer, implicit in the child’s behaviour, will clearly be of 
importance. It also goes further than this because, as a functioning 
social group, the school will seek to produce conformity in this respect. 
The methods it adopts in enforcing conformity will have differential 
effects upon children, depending upon the particular profile of the other 
answers in their minds. Examples of the application of this perspective 
from personal experience could be produced ad infinitum. But this does 
not provide us with valid answers; it only convinces us of the reasonable- 
ness of the approach. What is now needed is research which applies this 
perspective. Here the research strategies must be designed to elucidate 
the actual relationships between the profile of answers to these action- 
problem questions and school performance. 

The Parsonian ‘pattern variables’ promise a greatly improved under- 
standing of the educational process viewed as socialization. However, 
another attempt to define the underlying ‘ethos’ of a culture promises 
even greater dividends in that the ‘questions’ chosen may have some 
relevance to the development of the structure of intellect. The answers - 
to these ‘questions’ are the value-orientations which Florence Kluckhohn 
suggests may be used to draw up a profile of the underlying assumptions, 
or implicit culture, of a group.78 

Kluckhohn’s theory rests on two major assumptions. First of all, she 
assumes that there is a limited number of universal human problems 
for which all people must find solutions. Secondly, the variations in the 
solutions of these problems are not random or limitless, but are varia- 
tions within a certain range of solutions. The five common problems 
which the authors postulate are illustrated in the following diagram: 
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Of these five value-orientations, the. relational one is similar to 
Parsons’ ‘self versus collectivity’ pattern variable. However, three others 
promise some connection with the development of intellectual skills. 
The perception of man’s relationship with the environment which is 
implicit in the ways in which the individual approaches the world 
around him, might have a great deal to do with the habits of thought 
and mental skills which he develops over the years. This same idea has 
been suggested in another way by Bernstein (1960, 1962a and b, 1965) ®® 
who feels that a particular language code predisposes an individual to 
take an ‘instrumental’ approach to the world around him. He is en- 
couraged to see the world around as something which may be mani- 
pulated intelligently to suit his own purposes. In the Kluckhohn scheme, 
this means that he perceives man’s relationship with nature as providing 
reasonable possibilities for control. If this is true, it is reasonable to 
expect that practice will improve his abilities in that direction. 

It is almost superfluous to speculate upon the importance of this 
orientation in the development of intellectual skills. The child whose 
perceptions of this relationship with the environment is one of sub- 
jugation to nature will clearly not develop the same kind of skills, nor 
will he derive the same pleasures, from his interaction with the world 
around as one whose assumptions about the environment imply some- 
thing nearer to mastery. In our society there is every reason to believe 
that the extremes of this orientation do occur for the implicit assump- 
tions in many slum cultures come very close to ‘subjugation’. 

Two other value-orientations also appear to be very relevant to the 
development of those skills which the school is likely to value. Attitudes 
towards time have been shown (in studies of canal-boat children, Plains 
Indians, and country children) to have some importance for the level of 
ability at school subjects and verbal reasoning. We can only guess at the 
importance in general school life and hence upon a child’s developing 
concept of self which differences on the time value-orientation will bring 
about (Leshan 1952).°° Finally, there appears to be every reason for 
expecting that differences on the activity value-orientation will lead the 
child into different experiences with the environment and hence different 
abilities in manipulating it. All that we need to be concerned about at 
this point is the strong prima facie case suggesting that these relation- 
ships should be studied in ways which have some real relevance to the 
social process in which the individual is a participating member. 

It is important to emphasize that the argument is not only being 
couched in terms of the single action problem. There is also a develop- 
mental aspect. Life is a series of problems; in each of them, the way in 
which the individual ‘solves’ the problem is dependent upon the varia- 
tions in value-orientations which are maintained in his culture. Since 
the reaching of ‘solutions’ which are consonant with the requirements 
of the culture will involve positive reward, conditioning is also an aspect 
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of the process. This conditioning is likely to produce a particular mental 
‘set’ towards perceived problems. In addition, it seems reasonable to 
anticipate that experience in carrying out this ‘set’ in practice will have 
a bearing upon the development of skills of thinking. ' 

All these suggestions are, of course, open to the criticism that they are 
speculative. On the other hand, one can argue that the two paradigms 
for the analysis of culture are reasonably well developed, coherent per- 
spectives and that their absence in educational research is a criticism of 
educational researchers. Certainly, it would be fairly simple to prepare, 
in outline, a conceptual model for research on cultural ethos and educa- 
tional performance which also deals with the specific question of the 
connection between ethos and the structure of intellect. Such a piece of 
research carried out jointly by psychologists and sociologists would 
represent the first British attempt at quantification of the actual mechan- 
isms which operate to produce the definitions of talent in society and 
hence its production. 
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PROFITING FROM A COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOL: A CRITICAL COMMENT* 


A. Giddens and S. W. F. Hollowayt 


at least where ‘streaming’ is used, is characterized not ‘by a 

breakdown in the class-determined barriers to educational in- 
volvement but, on the contrary, by the very persistence of such barriers’. 
This may very well be true, but such a conclusion cannot be drawn 
from the material which he presents. His article can be criticized both 
in respect of (i) the presentation and analysis of the empirical results of 
the investigation, (ii) the conclusions which are inferred from these 
results, In each case there are extraordinary inadequacies which need to 
be pointed out. 

(i) There are inexplicable inconsistencies in the categories which Mr. 
Holly chooses for inclusion in his tables. Tables 1 and 2 give figures for 
middle class and ‘less-skilled’ working class pupils, but do not mention 
children of the skilled working class. Table 3 includes skilled working 
class boys (but not girls), introduces a new category ‘unskilled working 
class’ children, but excludes all reference to middle class and ‘less- 
skilled’ working class pupils. The unskilled working class children do 
not appear again in the remaining tables. No explanation is offered for 
the inclusion or exclusion of different groups in the various tabulations. 

One section of the article deals with differential participation in 
‘school activities’; but what these activities consist of is not specified. 
They presumably represent voluntary extra-curricular activities, but of 
what kind? It is obvious enough that this might have considerable 
relevance for the interpretation of the results. To take one simple 
possibility. Holly finds that girls participate more in ‘school activities’ 
than boys do (Table 6(a)). This might merely be because the range of 
activities which are provided by the school are oriented more towards 
girls than boys. No data are given whereby the reader might assess such 
possibilities, 

Holly states that in analysing the class background of the school- 

* D. N. Holly, ‘Pfofiting from a Comprehensive School: Class, Sex, and Ability’, British 
Journal of Sociology, vol. XVI, June 1965, pp. 150-8. 
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children he used the Registrar General’s scale, taking classes I and IT as 
‘middle class’, and classes III, IV and V as ‘working class’. In his first 
table, however, and in three subsequent Tables (2, 4 and 5), the cate- 
gory ‘less-skilled’ working class occurs. No indication is given of which 
Census groupings this refers to. Moreover, so inadequate are the data 
given by Holly, that we were unable to ind any way of discovering for 
certain whether ‘less-skilled’ refers to Cersu3 class IV alone, or to classes 
IV and V taken together. Two possible indications are given in the 
tables. In Table 3, the category ‘unszilled’ working class appears 
(although ‘less-skilled’ is not mentioned in this table). In Table 5, a 
total of 15 children is given as entering tie 6th form, whereas the total 
of middle class, skilled working class, and ‘less-skilled’ working class 
children given in the same table only coms to 13. This might imply that 
the remaining 2 were children of unskilled working class background. 
Thus ‘less-skilled’ may mean children <alling in Registrar General’s 
class IV only. 

It is impossible to be certain that th is the correct interpretation 
because absolute numbers are rarely prcvided in the tabulations. No- 
where in the article is one told how many of the children studied were in 
fact middle class, and how many were wcrking class, nor is it possible to 
work this out from the data Holly provides. (He does hint in a footnote 
[p. 158] that there may be ‘a considerable proportion of middle class 
pupils’ in the school he studied.) Some other, but by no means all, 
relevant absolute and proportional figu-es can be reached by extra- 
polation from data provided. Thus Holy does not state clearly how 
many children were in the two entry grcups he studied; his statement 
that he ‘followed the fortunes of two groups of nearly 400 youngsters’ is 
ambiguous. Table 3 yields a total of about 380 children in the 1957 
entry. However, the totals for each sex given in the same table come out 
at 211 boys and 157 girls, making a totel of only 368 children in all! 
Even if there are about 400 children in each group, it is misleading to 
suggest that the results quoted in the artic’e are based on a study of both 
groups: because only in relation to ‘schocl activities’ does he give com- 
parative figures for the two groups. All tae other data seem to refer to 
the 1957 entry only, although again this 5 not always clearly indicated. 

The most serious analytic deficiency :n the article is the apparent 
failure to control for possible covariation of sex and social class. In the 
Tables (1, 3, 5 and 6) sex and social class eppear as if they were exclusive 
categories, so that one could be either mele or female or middle class or 
working class. In Tables 1 and 5, results-waich seem to demonstrate a 
class differential could plausibly be explained in terms of sex differences, 
if it were the case that most of the boys were middle class. But no figures 
are given in the article which cast any light on this. It'should be noted 
that the same points could be made in relation to ability: ability group- 
ings are also treated as if they were exclusive of social class categories. 
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Moreover, although Holly states at the beginning of the article that 
‘ability at entry was referred partly to intelligence quotients obtained 
at 11 plus and partly to the London County Council’s assessment of 
general attainment’ (p. 151), these indices are never in fact used in the 
article. The only measures of ability differentials that Holly uses are 
the school streams; but how can streams be used as indices of ability if 
middle class pupils have greater chances than working class pupils of 
finding themselves in the top streams (presumably partly independently 
of ability)? (Cf. footnote 3, p. 158.) 

(ii) These deficiencies of presentation and analysis are in themselves 
sufficient reason to doubt the validity of the conclusions which Holly 
draws. But even if his data were satisfactory, his conclusions would not 
follow. 

Although Holly states that the social characteristics of the neighbour- 
hood ‘had previously been investigated’ (p. 151), he gives no informa- 
tion about the area in which the school is situated. Yet clearly these 
factors may have a crucial bearing on the interpretation of the results 
of the study. It might be the case in this particular area, for example, 
that a girls’ grammar school draws off most of the most able (or middle 
class) girls in the neighbourhood. Information about other educational 
facilities, recruitment to them, pass-rates, etc., is obviously necessary if 
the relative success of a school is to be gauged. Holly does not seem to 
appreciate this point. He uses a statistical test of significance (pre- 
sumably y*, although this is not specified) on such differences as those 
between working class and middle class pupils in examination success. 
Now a Statistical test of this kind supposes a null hypothesis, and assesses 
whether or not this hypothesis of ‘no relationship’ is justified. But few 
would wish to claim that the comprehensive school serves to eliminate 
class differentials in educational success altogether. The problem is to 
discover whether comprehensive schools are relatively more effective in 
this respect than the tripartite system is. What is relevant in the lean 
statistics which Holly provides on differential examination success is 
not that there is a statistically significant difference between the ex- 
amination performance of the middle class and the working class 
children, but how these statistics compare with similar ones in other 
types of school. In fact the ‘less-skilled’ working class children seem, on 
the face of it, quite successful: 53 per cent of them get at least one 
examination pass as compared with 66 per cent of the middle class boys. 
(It is the skilled working class boys who seem to do a lot worse: but no 
absolute figures are given, and the actual number involved may be 
quite small.) Such figures need to be compared with others showing 
attainment levels of children in grammar, secondary modern and tech- 
nical schools if'any conclusions are to be reached about the degree to 
which comprehensive schools achieve their educational and social 
objectives. 
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hensive School ...’, British Journal of Sociology, vol. XVI, no. 2, 
June 1965) on two main grounds: 


(i) Presentation and analysis 

Any ‘inadequacies’ on this count are probably determined by the 
limitations of the article—intended as a ‘research note’ and not a fully 
developed ‘paper’. 
(ii) Conclusions 

The criticism here still seems largely directed at presentation. The 
conclusions are in fact valid on the basis of the findings of the research 
tiself—e.g., the social characteristics of the neighbourhood and the in- 
take were an tmportant part of the inquiry, fully documented in the 
thesis.t The same applies to statistical techniques employed. In short it 
would seem that no valid critique of the conclusions themselves is 
presented. 

However, here is a point-by-point reply. 
1. Soctal categories—tabulation 

The tables present the most outstanding deviations—in keeping with 
the summary nature of the article. They are condensations of tables in 
the thesis. Thus class categories are included or omitted in accordance 
with the importance of variations. 
2. School activities 

Space considerations again prevented categorization in the article 
but the thesis again describes the ranges of activities—which are those 
normal for a mixed secondary school. The question of orientation is of 
course important. School activities as a whole might be orientated to- 
wards girls, but as there were no indications of any special bias in the 
school studied the point is not raised in the article. 
3. Class categorization—terminology 

The term ‘less skilled’ was felt to be self-explanatory as subswming 
both ‘semi-skilled’ and ‘unskilled’ manual categories. Again the fault, if 
any, is the result of condensation. Table 5 perhaps needs comment—a 
footnote should have been appended. The discrepancy between the 
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total (15) and the number assigned to classes is accounted for by the 
presence of 2 pupils to whom a social class category could not be assigned 
with any certainty. The category ‘unclassified’ is duly presented in all 
tables in the thesis. The category, however, is not large enough to affect 
general conclusions though the probable assignation is fully discussed 
in the thesis. Most unassigned pupils probably belonged to the two 
‘lower’ social categories and the characteristics of the ‘unassigned’ cate- 
gory are certainly very consistent with this. Inclusion of the category in 
each table was therefore felt to be a needless complication in a summary 
of the kind attempted. 

4. Numbers—absolute 

The verbal ambiguity of the opening paragraph re numbers is re- 
gretted. In fact, two entry groups each of nearly goo pupils were studied. 
It is not clear how the inclusion of absolute numbers in all tables would 
have clarified the issue. : 

I am indebted to my critics, however, for noticing an inaccuracy 
which I ought to have spotted in Table 3. The proportion of boys in 
leaving groups should have been ‘23-9’ not ‘28-8’ as stated. ‘The error is 
the result of faulty transposition from a table in the thesis. I apologize 
unreservedly, though I do not think the error invalidates the general 
argument. It does, however, explain the discrepancy in extrapolated 
numbers. 


5. Numbers—relative - 

Reference to the original thesis will show that there existed a sub- 
stantial minority (about 21 per cent) of pupils of middle class origin. 
Perhaps this should have been stated. 

6. Data for groups studied 

Separate data for 1957 and 1959 entries were only given where there 
was significant variation in observations for the two entries—as in the 
case of school activities where variation between the entries was noticed. 
This variation seemed to underline the greater importance of sex 
differences though not negating the existence of social differences. The 
convention adopted is again referred to the dictates of brevity and 
clarity. 

7. Covariation of sex/social class 

The thesis itself investigates this—and the research note takes it for 
granted, on the basis of the research findings, that there was a certain 
covariance. It is not accordingly argued that the findings for sex and 
social class are entirely ‘independent’. However, the measure of co- 
variance between class and sex was not felt to be so large as to affect the 
genegal interpretation and is accordingly not mentioned in this summary. 
8. Social class and ability 

I was very conscious throughout of the important interdependence of 
social class and measured ability. This is the reason that ‘absolute’ 
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indices of ability are not made much of in the article: it was felt to be 
self-evident that behaviour of I.Q. groups would simply reflect class 
factors as indeed the thesis indicated. However, ‘streaming’ is felt to 
have an important effect as a possible separate variable since there is a 
sociological function of a ‘streamed’ class as a primary group, and a 
possible ‘umbrella’ effect, independent of the social background of 
individuals, is suggested. Streams are not treated as ‘indices’ of ability. 


g. Comparative data 

The research reported was not fundamentally comparative in nature 
—not, that is, aimed at proving the relative ‘success’ or ‘failure’ of this 
school, still less this kind of school against standards of social integration 
or academic performance. This seems a fundamental misconception of 
the criticism, no doubt inspired by the socio-political heat of the ‘com- 
prehensive question’. Difficult though it is for my critics to understand, 
my aim is to investigate social pressures within a comprehensive system— 
a system taken for research purposes as established. Such investigations 
have a respectable precedent in the U.S. if not here. I simply disagree 
that ‘the problem is to discover whether comprehensive schools are 
relatively more effective in this respect’. Whose problem? That may be 
their problem—it is not mine. I believe my line of research, though 
different, is just as valid. 

The research did concern itself to a certain extent with comparative 
data, especially where this was more accessible as in the case of pupils 
categorized as ‘academic’ at eleven plus. The question of priorities 
dictated the omission of this from the report as not germane to the main 
issue of the research. I agree that the school appeared to be doing well 
in comparative terms as far as one can judge—and this conclusion is 
duly noted in the thesis. 

In short, it seems that my critics are unhappy that the article was a 
research report not a developed paper, and that the research was 
directed at the extent of social selection within the comprehensive school 
rather than at a comparison of comprehensive with selective schools. 

I make no apologies for my chosen ground of research. The nature of 
the paper is explained by the necessarily tentative findings of a restricted 
inquiry. I am currently preparing a wider inquiry, involving differing 
types of comprehensive school. When this is complete I think I might 
have something more definitive to offer which might well merit more 
extended presentation. 

I am sorry for the one error of transcription. I can find no other in- 
accuracy nor any substantial inadequacies of presentation—given the 
summary nature of the article. The tentative conclusions I advance still 
seem fully substantiated by the research as reported. Indeed,*I am 
surprised by the severity of my critics when one considers the modest 
and, one would have thought, uncontroversial nature of these con- 
clusions. Although little has been done in this country along these lines 
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the general findings are very consistent with many in the United States, 
notably those of C. Wayne Gordon and of August Hollingshead in 
Elmstown’s Youth and, latterly, Patricia Sexton’s Education and Income. 

I hope the article will serve to draw attention to this aspect of the 
sociological study of comprehensive schools and those who wish to go 
further into the research reported are directed to the archives of London 
University to which the full account is for the present confined. 


NOTE 


1 ‘Social and Academic Selection in a London Comprehensive School’. M.A. 
thesis, University of London, 1963. 
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CRIME AND CRIMINOLOGY* 


Terence Morris 


Review Article 


HERE IS NO doubt that of all the specialized branches of inquiry 

into social behaviour, criminology has grown at a prodigious rate over 

the last decade. Long accepted in continental European universities 
as a quasi-medical discipline, or more commonly, as an appendage of law 
schools, and for more than a generation a substantial phenomenon of the 
American sociological scene, it is only recently that criminology has become 
respectable in Britain. Indeed, had it not been for the presence of Hermann 
Mannheim at the London School of Economics, Max Grunhut at Oxford 
and Leon Radzinowicz in Cambridge, the teaching of the subject in British 
universities might still be in its infancy. With the establishment of the 
Institute of Criminology in Cambridge in 1959, the subject may be said to 
have been recognized as both legitimate and respectable. For the first time, 
public money has become available for research into the causes and treat- 
ment of crime, and the draughtsmen of the Criminal Justice Act of 1948 which 
made this possible could have had little idea of the profound effect this pro- 
vision would have on the relationship between the Home Office and academic 
institutions conducting research. 

In the United States, the situation has for long been more favourable. As 
long ago as 1909, the first National Conference on Criminal Law and 
Criminology was convened at Northwestern University Law School in 
Chicago, and the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science was 
founded in the following year. In the inter-war years, crime and delinquency 
became one of the major foci of the Chicago School of Sociology, and to- 
wards the end of the period Edwin Sutherland, probably the most influential 
of American criminologists, was teaching at the University of Indiana. But 
whereas in Europe, criminology has for long had a medico-legal bias, in the 
United States it has been taught very largely as a branch of sociology. This in 
turn, one suspects, is one of the reasons for its practical orientation towards 
concrete social problems of crime control. In recent years, the expenditure 

* The Challenor Case by Mary Grigg (London: Penguin Special, 1965), price 35. 6d 

Crimes Without Victims: Deviant Behaviour and Public Policy by Edwin Schur (London: 
Prentice-Hall International, 1965), price 40s. (16s. Paperback). 

Narcotics, Delinquency and Soctal Policy by Isodor Chein, Donald L. Gerard, Robert S. Lee 
and Eva Rosenfeld (London: Tavistock Publications, 1964), price 455. 
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on delinquency and crime prevention programmes in that country has been 
on a prodigious scale. Action projects have abounded, and the dimensions of 
the crime problem have been examined along with the social deficiencies of the 
machinery of justice. 

In Britain we are less given to these kinds of searing self-examination when 
we look at our society and the deviant behaviour within it. There is an 
assumption that the institutions by which we control and regulate crime are 
deficient only in so far as the magnitude of the problem is in excess of their 
capacity. Thus we believe that our system of criminal justice is, as far as the 
wit of man can ensure, beyond reproach. If by this we mean that the judges 
of the High Court are no longer the corruptible figures that they often were 
in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries, then we are right. But if we 
scrutinize the system by which legal aid works—and ceases on conviction 
leaving the indigent prisoner handicapped on appeal—then there is still 
truth in the maxim that justice, like the Ritz Hotel, is open to all. In fact, 
the majority of criminal cases are dealt with, not by High Court judges at all, 
but by lay magistrates, advised by their legally qualified clerks. And the lay 
justice, unlike his counterpart on the High Court Bench, is not selected on 
the basis of his capacity either to interpret the law or administer it, but on 
wholly different grounds. The system of selection for Commissions of the 
Peace is still, as it has been for years, a form of social reward to worthy 
citizens, and is, with very few exceptions, controlled by local political 
machines. This is not of course to say that among the serried ranks of worthy 
grocers, estate agents, trade union officials, farmers, doctors and housewives, 
there are not excellent magistrates. But it is a matter of luck. 

Another great plank in the system is the jury. To say that trial by jury 
consists in essence of property offenders being judged by property owners 
would be cynical, but not too far from the truth. Few observers have cham- 
pioned the notion that jury service should be based on adult suffrage and no 
longer on property qualifications; indeed, few have thought that the jury 
system needs to be reformed at all, and yet it persists as much an affront to 
democracy as Disraeli’s ‘fancy franchise’. 

The control of deviant behaviour involves the exercise of power, and it is in 
this context that sociologists have often failed to grasp the relevance of 
studies in the working of criminal justice. Few citizens have any idea of the 
extent of police powers; most are content to see the police as the guardians of 
property and tend to discount stories of corruption. And yet the last few 
years have witnessed some disturbing instances of the abuse of power. Rhino 
whips put the Sheffield police into the headlines; the ‘Kiss in the Car’ case 
in London’s Ennismore Gardens did the same for the Metropolitan Police. 
But it was the case of Detective Sergeant Challenor and his half-bricks that 
finally revealed that it was possible for innocent citizens to be wrongfully 
convicted on perjured evidence. In her recent book, Miss Mary Grigg has 
documented evidence relating to some 26 persons with more than a little 
cause for complaint against Sergeant Challenor. But the most sociologically 
relevant part of her book deals with the enormous difficulties experienced by 
the wrongfully accused and convicted of obtaining justice at all and the role 
of the Home Secretary and his department in dealing with the matter. 

It is of course dangerous for sociologists or criminologists so to concern 
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themselves with the abuse of power that they become labelled as little more 
than muck-rakers, and clearly it is the proper function of such bodies as the 
National Council for Civil Liberties to investigate and press for such wrongs 
to be righted. But there are further questions that remain unanswered. Why 
is it that museum keepers can be thrown over hedges, or photographers 
assaulted by policemen, to say nothing of evidence being planted on innocent 
people without a vast social outcry? The ‘half-brick’ cases, though in the 
long run far more serious in their implications, caused nothing like the 
scandal of the Profumo affair. One needs to know more about the policemen 
who exercise power, about their attitudes towards those whom they have to 
restrain and control, and yet the police themselves remain a Closed society, 
impenetrable to research as the forbidden cities of nineteenth century 
Asia. 

The same cannot be said about the institutions which house offenders 
once they have been convicted. It is true that when, in 1919, Stephen Hob- 
house and Fenner Brockway began their study English Prisons Today they 
were threatened by the Home Office, and every effort was made to intimi- 
date them into silence. But by the 1950’s the Home Office was not only 
actively permitting research into prisons and borstals but actually paying for 
it to be done. Pentonzille,1 which was the first attempt to look at an English 
prison in sociological terms, was the result of research facilities hitherto un- 
paralleled, but its publication did not fail to shock some members of the 
Prison Service who saw it only as an attack on themselves. 

The difficulties of conducting research into sensitive areas, such as the 
police or penal institutions, and the consequences of publication are related 
to the fact that law and criminal justice are essentially aspects of the ‘sacred’ 
rather than the ‘profane’. The primitive roles of priest, king and. lawgiver are 
still reflected in the strikingly ecclesiastical atmosphere and dress of the 
modern court, and although not stated in the same terms, the objection to the 
social scientific investigation of the process is essentially the same as that 
made by the fundamentalist theologians of the last century to Darwin and 
Huxley. If the social scientist is to be tolerated by those who control the 
access to some of the most important areas of research, he must at the same 
time prove the usefulness of his work for practical policy and undertake not 
to become merely an astringent critic of the established order. One of the 
main obstacles in the way of acceptance is that public officials often find 
it hard to distinguish between judgments of efficiency and judgments of 
value. Thus when a bureaucratic structure is shown to be inefficient, only 
the most perspicacious of its staff can see that the sociologist is talking not 
about people, but about systems. And in a context overshadowed by the 
‘reasonable man’, that daily traveller on the Clapham omnibus, it is harder 
still to accept a functionalist interpretation of human behaviour. Thus the 
whole tenor of the James Report? on the Challenor affair is one of analysis of 
probabilities discussed in terms of ‘commonsense’. More widely, the discus- 
sion of the matter has been couched in terms of right and wrong—‘Was 
Challenor mad or bad?’ ‘How much did his superiors know and toler@te?’— 
and so on. But the most relevant questions relate to the role of the C.I.D. 
officer, his perception of the border-line between legitimate and illegitimate 
behaviour, his concept of the means-ends relationship, and, probably most 
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important of all, the nature of in-group consciousness among the Metro- 
politan Police. 

It is small wonder then that the most ‘acceptable’ type of research is that 
which deals, not with delicate issues that interlock with the political process, 
but with aspects of the problem of crime and its treatment that are far re- 
moved from it. Thus studies of criminals themselves, and of the incidence of 
crime, are an important ‘neutral’ zone if they are concerned with objective 
acts that can have no critical implications for those who administer the 
system. Studies of the comparative effectiveness of fines and imprisonment, 
or varying types of sentences, are indeed helpful, but are acceptable because 
courts may lawfully do either. This is quite different from comparing the 
success rate of detectives who assault their prisoners and those who do not. 

None of this, however, detracts from the remarkable work that has been 
going on inside the Home Office itself, in its own research unit. Some of the 
publications of this unit are remarkable for the factual light they have shed 
on concrete problems. Wilkins’ study, Delinquent Generations,*® is probably one 
of the more important pieces of recent criminological research, although it is 
a sad commentary on the politicians that in all the recent debates over the 
abolition of capital punishment the Home Office Research Unit’s report on 
murder‘ has received scant attention. But even research-minded civil ser- 
vants cannot be expected to produce the more reflective kind of study that 
examines criminal behaviour in the wider context of society. 

It is precisely this kind of discussion that appears in a new book by Pro- 
fessor Edwin Schur, Crimes Without Victims. Schur, who has made the only 
study of drug addiction in Britain which looks at both addicts and official 
policy,’ here considers abortion and homosexuality as well. It is unlawful to 
procure the abortion of a woman except under rather ill-defined therapeutic 
circumstances. The possession of dangerous drugs, save for treatment pur- 
poses, is illegal, and homosexuals have been hounded by the law with vary- 
ing degrees of intensity since Tudor times. Unlike other crimes, these have no 
victims in the accepted sense. The pregnant woman desires the termination 
of her pregnancy, the addict desires his drug, and the homosexual, other 
than in cases of assault, is a willing party to what transpires. Yet in each of 
these areas of behaviour the criminal law seeks to punish and deter, although, 
as Schur remarks, ‘One feature which seems to characterize-all crimes with- 
out victims is the unenforceability of the laws surrounding them.’ The rela- 
tive unenforcability of the law is directly related to the lack of social con- 
sensus about the law. Although, for example, a recent public opinion poll in 

Britain has shown that there is far from an overwhelming majority of people 
"in favour of the present abortion laws, active minorities can still prevent a 
change in the law which would, if nothing else, reduce the number of fatali- 
ties resulting from unskilled attempts at abortion. Schur’s analysis of the 
abortion situation is excellent and it shows that, as with attempts to treat 
the problem of drug addiction by repressive means, the main effect of legal 
effort is minimal. The side-effects of enforcement are, on the other hand, far 
from minimal. Illegal abortions are in some instances no more than an excuse 
for extortion, and the supply of illicit drugs in the United States has gone 
far to bolster up the structure of organized crime. Where homosexuals are 
concerned, the law not only makes them victims of blackmail, but in the 
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enforcement process may often render them victims of police agents provo- 
cateurs. 

The juxtaposition of the three phenomena of abortion, homosexuality and 
addiction in Schur’s book is, in one sense, unfortunate, for it gives the impres- 
sion that they have some qualities in common, over and above the fact of 
being against the law. The desirability of law reform in each case rests upon 
highly distinct premises. The problem of abortion law reform, for example, is 
particularly difficult. It is an ethical problem in the sense that abortion can 
be seen as the denial of life to the unborn child, and from a religious view- 
point is complicated by the Augustinian doctrine of the entry of the soul into 
the body at conception. To permit abortion would be, for a substantial 
minority of people, tantamount to countenancing homicide. But on grounds 
of social expediency and humanity, there are powerful reasons why abortion 
should be readily available. All human societies have, at some time or other, 
attempted to control their population, both negatively, by abortion and 
infanticide, or by various attempts at increasing fertility, depending on the 
circumstances. It is not without significance that these activities have fre- 
quently had magico-religious overtones—hence it is impossible to think of 
abortion law reform simply in terms of the ‘profane’ dimension. Having 
admitted to the possibility that a pregnancy may be terminated to save the 
- mother’s life or mental health, it may seem like a legal quibble to withhold it 
from a woman who has taken thalidomide during pregnancy and is likely to 
give birth to a seriously deformed child. The global trudging of Mrs. Fink- 
bine from Arizona to Sweden, and the so-called ‘thalidomide trial’ in 
Belgium in which the defendants were acquitted of killing a deformed child 
emphasize how far the complex inter-relationship of the sacred and the 
profane make for difficulties in decision-making. Already, in Britain, we 
have gone some way in establishing secular principles in altering the law so 
that suicide is no longer a crime. This was indeed a large step, but not so 
large as that needed to reform the abortion laws. It is simply not enough to 
argue in Utilitarian terms that the law, only deters qualified doctors and not 
amateur abortionists; this argument is really only concerned that the preg- 
nant woman should not die as a result of being crudely aborted. The ‘pro- 
hibitionist’ viewpoint cares not at all about the woman herself, only that she 
should give birth to her child once it has been conceived. 

The sociological contribution to the problem can be two-fold: it can 
attempt to assess the scope and dimensions of it, and discover important 
social facts, such as the relationship between the woman and the abor- 
tionist, and the true character of the abortionist. It can also attempt to codify 
the arguments for and against reform of the law. What, for example, do most 
people believe reform would entail? The suggestion that it is better for illegi- 
timate pregnancies to be terminated often brings forth fears of some totali- 
tarian control of population in the shadow of 1984. How far are the notions 
of compulsion and permissibility distinct in the minds of those who express 
partisan views? 

While it can be argued that in some circumstances abortion is secially 
desirable (but like Sunday entertainment may be unacceptable to minorities), 
it is more difficult to argue that homosexuality or drug addiction are good 
in themselves. The male homosexual, even apart from his legal disabilities, is 
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the subject of social. ostracism, ridicule and hostility, although for some 
reason female homosexuals do not suffer in like manner. The most powerful 
arguments for maintaining a legal check on homosexuals relate either to 
their involvement with minors, or the affront to public decency that they 
provide when they importune. But there is no reason why the problem of 
minors cannot be dealt with in terms of such factors as the age and degree of 
consent of the parties concerned. 

We learn little from Schur’s book about the genesis of homosexuality and 
he admits to giving this little treatment. He is more concerned with the 
relevance of homosexuality for our society, and with the problems of stereo- 
typy. It is hard to muster support for law reform here, when so many people 
believe that sexual deviation is a moral wrong in itself. The Middle Ages are 
still very much with us, when, as in England and Wales, it remains a criminal 
offence for a husband and wife to indulge in intercourse per anum even when 
there is full corisent. It is commonly believed that all homosexuals commit 
buggery, and that they are all potential pederasts; on balance this is highly 
unlikely and there is no evidence to support the belief. What is important is 
that the belief exists, and that it forms the justification for using the criminal 
law to attempt to suppress deviance. 

The same is not quite true of the addict, for the consequences of addiction, 
particularly to the derivatives of opium, can be shown to be damaging psy- 
chologically and physiologically in a way that homosexuality cannot. Pro- 
fessor Chein and his collaborators have, in a very substantial book, provided 
some extremely useful data about addiction, based upon research in New 
York City, and some views on control and enforcement that are based, not 
on a priori assumptions, but on the facts themselves. The difficulty with 
studies like this one is that vested interests in the status quo are usually deaf 
to suggestions of this sort. Chein and his colleagues have of course concen- 
trated their attention on the true addict, who is, like the chronic alcoholic, 
basically a psychiatric case, an individual who has withdrawn into the world 
of dependent drug use because he has no other way—as far as he can see— 
of coping with life. 

But what of the user who is not addicted? This is a particularly relevant 
problem in our own society, in which the taking of synthetic drugs, of which 
‘purple hearts’ are but one variety, and the smoking of marijuana is appar- 
ently becoming more commonplace, particularly among the young. The use 
of modern synthetic drugs for the treatment of various forms of mental 
disorder is now widely accepted in our society, and there is more justification 
for their use than for alcohol, or cigarettes. The argument that drug-taking 
for pleasure is wrong, because it is bad for the individuals concerned, is a 
weak argument when we consider that cigarettes, known to be highly 
associated with the killing disease of lung cancer, are not only permitted but 
advertised! The difficulty here is that drug-taking has become associated in 
the public mind with adolescent rebellion in general and delinquency in 
particular. Schur writes, presumably of the United: States, that ‘In recent 
years there has been a considerable repudiation of the once prevalent “dope- 
fiend” myth—which depicted the drug addict as a degenerate and vicious 
criminal much given to violent crimes and sex orgies’, but this cannot be said 
to be true in Britain, where seaside riots by Mods and Rockers and press 
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reports of police raids on coffee bars where purple hearts are bought and sold 
have if anything tended to reinforce the myth. Public attitudes towards the 
drug-taker are highly coloured by the whole problem of generational con- 
flict and the resentment of adults at the emergence of an adolescent culture 
that is reflected in a spectrum ranging from affluent pop-singers to disorder 
on Bank Holiday beaches. Again, there is an ethical problem, of how far 
society ought to prevent its citizens from doing harm to themselves—and 
excessive use of drugs must be regarded as harmful in the same way as the 
excessive use of alcohol: But what is certain is that repressive laws can do no 
more than sweep the problem under the carpet. The licensing laws have not 
cured alcoholism, merely reduced the incidence of public intoxication, and 
the imprisonment of drunks is recognized as one of the most futile activities 
of the whole penal system. Is it likely that increasingly severe laws about the 
abuse of drugs will have any greater success? 

The administration of justice, the exercise of police powers, the definition 
and redefinition of behaviour as illegal or tolerable—these are some of the 
concerns of sociological criminology. From Lombroso to the present day, 
there have been many criminologists apparently quite comfortable in a 
position in which their intellectual concerns have been narrowly defined to 
examining criminals and crime, or the formal aspects of the criminal law. 
A few, like Enrico Ferri, distrusted in his prime as a socialist and smeared in 
his old age as a fascist, Wilhelm Bonger, the only Marxist of criminology, 
and Edwin Sutherland, the critic of corrupt American business life, have 
extended their necks to suggest that the study of deviant behaviour could be 
legitimately enlarged to consider wider aspects of the structure of society. It 
is not only that society produces the conditions that stimulate crime; it 
defines social action in ways which can make individuals into criminals 
whether they like it or not. The law can be as arbitrary as it chooses in those 
areas where there is a large measure of social dissensus. (How else could Lady 
Chatterley be respectable enough for the bookstalls and Fanny Hill obscene?) 
Moreover, where there is doubt about the desirability of enforcement, the 
process of enforcement itself imposes increasingly severe standards of inte- 
grity on those who enforce it. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


A. Giddens* 


Review Article 


' Ñ THEN DON DIEGO, in Don Quixote, asks his son what he thinks 
of the Knight Errant, the son replies: ‘He is mad in patches, full of 
lucid streaks.’ We might well apply the judgment metaphorically 
to social psychology, a discipline in which ineptness and inspiration have 
been curiously muddled; a discipline which, like Don Quixote, has enjoyed 
an adventurous but insecure career. Since its inception as a recognized field 
of academic endeavour fifty or so years ago, social psychology has lacked a 
clear line of direction. Those in its sister disciplines have consistently doubted 
its right to any sort of independent existence at all. Social psychology has 
been called, for example, ‘a vast residual category into which everything not 
otherwise classifiable is placed’.? Even those within the discipline have been 
sceptical of its accomplishments. Thus a prominent social psychologist has 
recently written: ‘[Social psychology] has not produced many instances of 
decisive research, and has not perceptibly deepened our knowledge of man, 
despite the very considerable effort that has undeniably been expended.’? 
Since its beginnings, social psychology has occupied an ambiguous inter- 
stitial position somewhere between the rather more securely established dis- 
ciplines of sociology and ‘general’ psychology. The prior emergence of the 
latter two, in fact, provided the stage-setting for the development of social 
psychology. Pioneer studies in social psychology dealt directly with certain 
types of behaviour which are not obviously ‘individual’ (and therefore not 
readily claimed by psychology), yet which lack permanence and structure 
(and thus apparently do not fall within the purview of sociology). Le Bon’s 
The Crowd is, of course, a prime example of such a study.‘ It is significant that, 
today, social psychologists are relatively uninterested in the problems that 
intrigued the classic founders of their discipline, and that it is precisely in 
these fields that least advance has been made. The reasons for this are fairly 
clear. Advances have been made in social psychology primarily through the 
successful extensions of quantifying analytic techniques into areas of be- 
haviouw previously not considered amenable to precise control and measure- 
ment, rather than ‘through an integrated dialectic of theory and research. 
The major ways in which social psychologists have laid claim to academic 
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respectability for their discipline are through their emulation of the analytic 
techniques—particularly laboratory experimentation—upon which general 
psychology is founded; and through the application of notable additions to 
research methodology—such as attitude scaling, sociometric testing, and 
various standardized observation techniques—which have been introduced 
partly from within social psychology. The employment of such techniques 
has not, however, been accompanied by the development of theory which 
would give focus and significance to the large amounts of empirical data 
which have been accumulated.’ 


I 


The lack of integrative theory in social psychology has to be linked with a 
continuing failure on the part of social psychologists conceptually to identify 
their subject-matter. A survey of the topics treated by social psychologists 
readily lends support to the critical appraisal mentioned above: that social 
psychology consists of a series of only tenuously connected and ill-defined 
problem-areas. In four recently published text-books and readers in social 
psychology,* the distribution of areas covered is as follows: 


Secord and Backman: Social perception (14%); attitude formation and change (propa- 
ganda and persuasion) (23%); group structure and process (‘group productivity’, 
prejudice) (37%); role theory (12%); socialization (14%). 

Sprott: Group structure and process (‘groups and situations’, crowd behaviour) (34%) 
attitude formation and change (public opinion) (15%); socialization (national 
character) (37%); ‘applied’ social psychology (social psychology of industry, de- 
linquency) (14%). 

Hollander and Hunt: Conceptual basis of social psychology (nature of social psychology, 
perception, instinct, motivation) (17%); ‘culture, learning and group identification’ 
(10%); personality theory (14%); language and communication (8%); person per- 
ception (15%); attitude formation and change (11%); group structure and process 
(25%). 

Sampson: Language and cognition (9%); person perception (13%); motivation 
(12%); socialization (9%); attitude formation and change (11%); group structure 
and process (social psychology of organizations, community structure) (25%); 
‘culture and society’ (13%); social problems (8%). 


Only two general areas are treated at some length in all four books: those 
I have roughly categorized as ‘group structure and process’ and ‘attitude for- 
mation and change’. The material placed within these categories, however, is 
quite diverse. Secord and Backman’s Social Psychology includes within the 


* Social Psychology by P. F. Secord and C. W, Backman (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 
rice 68s. 
Social Psychology by W. J. H. Sprott (London: Methuen, Reprinted 1963), price 275. 6d. 

Current Perspectives in Social Psychology by E. P. Hollander and R. G. Hunt (eds.) (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1963), price 96s. e 

Approaches, Contexts, and Problems of Social Psychology by E. E. Sampson (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964), price 725. 

+ The topics are treated in each book in the order given; areas discussed which are not 
readily apparent in the main heading are indicated in brackets: percentages refer to the pro- 
portion of space in each book devoted to each topic. 
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former category discussions of interpersonal attraction, social power, status, 
conformity to norms, leadership, ‘group productivity’ and prejudice. The 
relevant section in Sprott’s Social Psychology is made up of discussions of ‘mass 
society’, social class, field theory and sociometry, experimental studies of 
small groups and leadership. The material treated in this category in the two 
readers is, inevitably, even more heterogeneous. Hollander and Hunt’s 
Current Perspectives in Social Psychology includes articles on various aspects of 
small group research. Sampson’s Approaches, Contexts and Problems of Social 
Psychology includes a miscellaneous collection of articles on small groups, four 
articles on large-scale organizations, and two articles on political action in 
urban communities. Even such a crude survey, therefore, supports Lambert’s 
conclusion that, although text-books are virtually the only medium through 
which social psychologists have tried to bring together the disparate concerns 
of their discipline, most ‘have tended to be heuristic in value, involving loose 
conceptual schemes and “‘story lines” in an attempt to hold together an array 
of data...’.8 

The diversity of topics treated by social psychologists could be regarded in 
a purely favourable light, or indicative of the fecundity of the discipline, if 
it were the case that this seemingly heterogeneous range of interests was 
founded upon some sort of agreed conceptual framework. But social psycho- 
logists tend to be very hazy about the nature of their subject-matter. The 
‘refusal by social psychologists to define and limit their subject with any 
exactness’? remarked upon by Cottrell and Gallagher twenty-five years ago, 
appears to be not so much a refusal as an incapacity. For example, in the 
view of Hollander and Hunt: ‘Social psychology is a field of study which 
takes as its problem the understanding of social behaviour. It seeks to deter- 
mine the factors affecting relationships between individuals either in the 
person-to-person sense or with respect to larger groups, institutions and 
society.” According to Secord and Backman: ‘The social psychologist 
studies the behaviour of individuals in social contexts.® Such definitions 
are symptomatic of the continuing inability of social psychologists to get to 
grips with fundamental problems concerning the nature of their discipline. 
Neither definition serves to separate off the distinctive objects of social 
psychology. We can ask Secord and Backman, for example, when is the 
individual not in a social context? For social factors to be relevant to the 
explanation of a given piece of behaviour, it is clearly not necessary for 
others to be physically present when the individual actually engages in that 
behaviour. Hollander and Hunt’s definition might readily be taken as in- 
dicative of the concerns of sociology. 


II 


These difficulties—the heterogeneous nature of the discipline, its uncer- 
tain status, and its lack of conceptual focus—derive, at least in part, from a 
failure on the part of social psychologists to differentiate and adequately 
concetualize twa analytically separable perspectives which are involved in 
social psychology. The first of these is that of examining the relevance of 
social factors to the explanation of psychological processes. The second is the 
reverse: the exploration of the relevance of psychological factors to the 
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analysis of social structure. It should be emphasized that this is not a dis- 
tinction between two ‘approaches’ to social psychology,?® but a distinction 
between two sets of problems which have to be tackled in social psychology. 
The perspective: properties of social structure > properties of psychological 
structure, is impossible to separate completely from the perspective: proper- 
ties of psychological structure —> properties of social structure, since there is 
continual interplay between them. Analytically, however, it is essential that 
these perspectives be distinguished, since it is‘only then that the full range of 
problems which should be dealt with in social psychology can be determined. 
The tasks of social psychology appear to be more complicated than those of 
biochemistry, with which it is frequently compared. Biochemistry seems to 
involve basically a single perspective: properties of molecular structure —> 
properties of living matter. The reciprocity of perspective in social psychology, 
unlike biochemistry, derives from the fact that the elements studied (i.e. 
individuals) do not simply ‘combine’ to make up the higher-order structure, 
the very properties of these elements are formed and maintained through the 
interactive processes of which the structure is composed.1+ 

The history of modern social psychology shows a change from concentra- 
tion upon one perspective (that of analysing the relevance of social factors to 
the explanation of psychological processes) to increasing concern with the 
other. Lack of conceptual distinction between these perspectives, however, 
has entailed that, even while there has been a growing orientation towards 
a ‘psychosociological’ perspective, the problems involved in this shift of 
emphasis have not been adequately recognized. Most of the major contribu- 
tions of social psychology up to the last war were in the direction of remedy- 
ing some of the cardinal deficiencies of general psychology—deficiencies 
which are implied in the label which used to be used as synonymous with the 
latter: ‘individual’ psychology. If the ghost of the ‘isolated individual’ has 
at last been laid, social psychologists deserve much of the credit for the 
achievement. Social psychologists have played a major role in showing that 
human psychological processes (even the most apparently ‘individual’, such 
as processes of self-consciousness) are governed, to a remarkable degree, and 
in many subtle ways, by the ubiquitous involvement of individuals in social 
systems. 

Sherif’s remarkable experiments on norm formation,!# together with some 
of the work stimulated by Lewin, perhaps mark the beginning of a shift away 
from these problems, to problems lying more in the other perspective: the 
analysis of the psychological ‘bases’ of social structure. The re-orientation 
towards these problems coincided with an upsurge, which has not abated, 
of experimental and observational studies of small groups. The pragmatic 
character of social psychology, however, meant that this changing orienta- 
tion seemed to be a shift from one substantive area to another, rather than a 
change in theoretical perspective. As a consequence, a great deal of the work 
which has been produced, although potentially relevant to the analysis of 
social structure, is not immediately useful.1® A great deal of valuable work, 
such as that on the psychology of norm formation and rqle differentfation, 
has relevance for the ‘underpinning’ of sociological description and gen- 
eralization; but social psychologists have done little to specify the criteria of 
relevance.1“ They have not done so because they have not followed through 
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the conceptual and methodological implications of the shift in perspective. 
This has been possible partly because of the encapsulation of effort within a 
substantive area—the study of interactive processes within small groups. 

Two conditions have to be fulfilled if social psychologists are to contribute 
more directly to the explanatory analysis of social structure: (1) psycholo- 
gical principles have to be explicitly studied in relation to the properties of 
social structure, and in relation to established sociological generalization; 
and (2) a rigorous conceptual awareness of levels of analysis must be main- 
tained. Neither of these conditions are satisfied in the great bulk of social 
psychological research today. 

Most of the key problems in the ‘psychosociological’ perspective, and many 
of the more complicated interdependencies of personality and social struc- 
ture, can only be handled in the context of a far greater familiarity with 
sociological concepts than most social psychologists display.45 Social psycho- 
logists should not only be competent in psychology, but should have exten- 
sive acquaintance with sociological findings, and a grasp of the fundamental 
concepts of sociology. At present, too many social psychologists still either 
treat society as a monolithic entity lying ‘outside’ the individual, or else fail 
to recognize the autonomous properties of social structure. The following 
statement, taken from Sprott’s Social Psychology, is indicative of the latter 
misconception: ‘the social framework is itself a mental construct. . . . The 
intentions of multitudes of men and women throughout the years are basic 
to the existence of a nation, but a nation only exists because appropriate 
numbers of people believe it exists."46 The maintenance of appropriate dis- 
tinction between levels of analysis is crucial to the examination of relation- 
ships between psychological and social structure; in their treatment of inter- 
action in small groups social psychologists customarily confuse concepts and 
variables pertaining to each level. 


II 


Smelser and Smelser’s Personality and Social Systems* is probably the only 
collection of readings in social psychology organized in terms similar to those 
proposed here. The first section comprises various articles dealing with broad 
relationships between the psychological and sociological levels of analysis. 
The other articles in the book are categorized in terms of their direction of 
explanatory relevance: ‘Social systems as source of independent variables and 
personality variables as dependent’; ‘Personality system as source of inde- 
pendent variables and social system variables as dependent’ (Smelser and 
Smelser note the relative dearth of adequate research here); and ‘Combina- 
tion of personality and social variables to account for empirical regularities’. 
A final section ‘brings together articles concerned with ‘Social structures 
geared to personality rehabilitation’. Personality and Social Systems is a valuable 
collection of readings precisely because it does break away from the diffuse 
conventional conception of social psychology. - 

Inadequate awareness of the properties of differentiated social structure 
has fed in socia] psychology to the implicit assumption that principles dis- 
covered in one social and cultural context inevitably hold in others. Most 

* Personality and Social Systems by N. J. Smelser and W. T. Smelser (New York: John Wiley, 
1964), price 68s. 
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social psychologists appear to perceive only dimly the need for a more 
comparative social psychology. Yet nothing should be more elementary. The 
data used in works on social psychology are based almost wholly on the 
behaviour of American subjects; but principles established on the strength of 
these data are frequently generalized to the behaviour of all men. Social 
psychology text-books abound with such overgeneralization. To take just 
one example, selected quite at random: Secord and Backman conclude, on 
the basis of some laboratory experiments involving American subjects: 
‘Persons assume that those they like are similar to themselves.’!? It is pos- 
sible that this generalization does hold regardless of the broader social and 
cultural contexts in which individuals may be involved; but this cannot be 
assumed a priori. In spite of the usual orientation towards the use of experi- 
mental data and quantitative methods, social psychology text-books typi- 
cally abound with woolly common-sense notions stated with bland assur- 
ance as if they were confirmed truths. Thus, for instance, Sprott writes: ‘One 
feature, then, of what is called “Mass-Society” is that it does not satisfy 
man’s desire for personal significance, so that he feels unimportant, lonely, 
and incomplete.’18 Social psychologists are particularly prone to naive in- 
ference from the results of laboratory experiments. In social psychology, the 
precision which the laboratory offers in the control of variables and in the 
quantification of results is frequently more apparent than real. In general, 
the more precise the degree of control obtained in an experiment, the more 
artificial the situation in which the subjects are placed, and the less precise 
the inferences which can be made from the experimental results to behaviour 
in actual structural contexts. Generalization from experimental results in 
social psychology usually demands further operations which control for the 
possible effects of variables involved in the laboratory situation itself. Some 
of the most oft-quoted experiments in social psychology, such as Leavitt’s 
experimental study of communication networks, have a definite formal 
attractiveness, but their significance for the explanation of behaviour in 
concrete social systems is quite obscure.1® 

Social psychology is a peculiarly American discipline, and this is prob- 
ably not unconnected with some of its characteristic emphases, including 
its pragmatic nature. A glance at European text-books in social psychology 
indicates the degree to which the discipline is dominated by American re- 
search. Of approximately 400 references cited in J. Stoetzel’s La psychologte 
sociale,* about 320, or 80 per cent, are to American studies. Of two works in 
social psychology published recently in France, La psychologie sociale is more 
directly set in the American cast. The book devotes some attention to areas 
usually treated under the heading of general psychology, such as memory and 
intelligence; but in the main Stoetzel offers a sample of the topics frequently 
covered in American texts in social psychology: a discussion of the nature of 
‘self’ is followed by sections on communication, small groups, ‘mass pheno- 
mena’, public opinion and mass media. The authors of Traité de Psychologie 
Socialet have something rather different to offer. The first volume of the work 
is primarily methodological, and deals at great length with intervie¥ing; 

* La Psychologie Sociale by J. Stoetzel (Paris: Flammarion, 1963), price F15. 

T Traité de Psychologie Sociale (2 volumes) by R. Daval et al. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1963/64), price F50. 
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attitude scaling, sociometry and content analysis. The second volume, while 
dealing with some conventional topics, includes interesting attempts to 
analyse the psychology of union organization and collective bargaining, 
the theory of prices, and consumer behaviour. The content of the two 
volumes as a whole, however, is even more heterogeneous than that of the 
typical American text. 


IV 


I have suggested that the heterogeneous and diffuse character of social 
psychology, as it is currently conceived, stems partly from the assimilation 
of two analytically separable perspectives. Since there is a considerable degree 
of substantive overlap between them and since we have often to study 
interrelationships between personality and social structure, it is not necessary 
or desirable to suppose that there should be two quite separate social 
psychologies.*° It is necessary to conceptualize and set out the problems 
which have to be tackled in each perspective with a much greater degree of 
precision than social psychologists have hitherto attempted to do. If social 
psychologists are to contribute significantly to the extremely important 
range of problems involved in the ‘psychosociological’ perspective, they will 
have to bring their work into much more explicit relation to sociological 
theory and research. 

It is the fashion today to stress the desirability of ‘integrating’ the social 
sciences. Few of those who call for greater integration have even begun to 
sort out the theoretical and methodological difficulties which are involved. 
We do not yet possess a developed conceptual apparatus which can handle 
all the problems involved. There do exist, however, a few key concepts which 
can be readily ‘translated’ into both personality and social system terms. The 
role concept is the obvious example, it is no accident that some of the most 
interesting recent work in social psychology has been based upon the use of 
this concept.®? It is the responsibility of social psychologists to get to grips 
with some of the difficulties which arise in respect of relationships between 
psychology and sociology. To date, by and large, they have shelved this 
responsibility in favour of ad hoc empiricism and piecemeal theory. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


An Approach to Urban Sociology, by “ETER 
H. MANN. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1965. vili + 232 pp. gos. 


Born in the title and in the very first 
paragraph of his book, Dr. Mann stzkes a 
claim to originality. He wished ‘© get 
away from the conventional text-book 
formula’, with its historical introdiction 
and final chapter on town-planning and 
to introduce instead ‘an elemert of 
theoretical consideration into the =tudy 
of urbanism in contemporary Briain’. 

The intention is worthy enough, bux the 
outcome is curious and disappoincing: 

curious, since a quarter of the textis in 
fact devoted to town-planning probEms, 
and disappointing because so much Cc the 
evidence now available on ‘urbanisn in 
contemporary Britain’ is ignored anc the 
‘theoretical consideration’ is so comen- 


_ tional. 


The first chapter, for example, dab- 
orates Sorokinand Zimmerman’s urzan- 
rural dichotomy, which Mann then goes 
on to use somewhat mechanically in Dre- 
senting a set of statistical data not for 
Britain, as might have been expected „but 
just for England and Wales. He ck- 
nowledges that this distinction between 


urban and rural may be less valid in 
modern Britain than it was when it was 
first developed in America over 30 years 
ago, but he does not even begin to spell 
out a more viable analysis. Urban 
ecology is considered with reference to 
protracted descriptions of three York- 
shire towns, while the work that has been 
done in this field in London, Liverpool, 
Oxford and elsewhere is ignored. A care- 
ful review of the growing body of in- 
formation on primary ips in urban 
areas would have been éxtremely valu- 
able but, in striking contrast with the 
statistical precision of chapter two (in 
which urban and rural death-rates are 
treated at particular length), this in- < 
formation is barely referred to. Even if it 
had been discussed, this would still not 
have justified an approach to urban social 
structure which took no account of 
political organization (Birch’s study of 
Glosscp at the very least) or of the effects 
of economic change on urban social 
structure (Watson’s illuminating dis- 
tinction between ‘burghers’ and ‘spira- 
lists’, for example) and*which simply re- 
ferred en passant to residential mobility, 
Much the same kind of limitation is 
evident in the two chapters on the con- 
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trol of urban development and the 
neighbourhood idea. The latter cer- 
tainly stands in need of definitive ap- 
praisal for it still prevents architects and 
planners from thinking clearly about the 
social aspects of urban design. Mann’s 
treatment of it is the most satisfactory 
part of his book. But, however prejudicial 
it may be, the neighbourhood unit idea 
is really rather old-hat and a sociology 
which deals at length with an issue of this 
kind and yet remains content simply to 
note that ‘greater attention will have to 
be given to the effect of new technical 
developments as they affect urban life’ 
stands in danger of being regarded as 
not only dull but irrelevant. 

It is distressing to have to write so 
critically of this book when urban socio- 
logy in Britain needs all the encourage- 
ment it can get. The trouble, I think, is 
that Mann distinguishes far too sharply 
between sociological theory and social 
policy. In holding himself so aloof from 
application, in seeking the ‘impartiality, 
objectivity and detachment’ which—as 
he rightly says, have been so little sought 
after in this field—he has developed a 
static, narrow and rather conventional 
view not only of urban sociology but of 
urban society as well. Not only does his 
book fail to indicate the growth-points 
in the subject, but it will also confirm in 
their view those who mistakenly believe 
that British urban sociology has got 
stuck in a rut. 

MAURICE BROADY 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


The Urban Process: Citiss in Industrial 
Societies by L. REISMAN. Collier-Mac- 
millan (Free Press), 1964. 255 pp. 50s. 
AFTER a long period of relative neglect 
urban sociology seems to be coming into 
favour again, and Professor Reissman’s 
book was one of the first of a new wave 
(or haps ripple would be a better 
word it is refreshing to find another 
American besides Nels Anderson who is 
prepared to look at urbanism in the 
context of world social change, rather 
than merely the changing face of Ameri- 
can society. Reissman writes in a lively 
and forceful style and his book is 
stim@lating and sgholarly. He weighs in 

ite early on with a firm reminder of the 
dangers in sociology of what he calls 
‘rural nostalgia’. ‘Let us keep urban 
analysis as free as possible from a blind 
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emotionalism that tries mainly to turn 
back the clock.’ After words like these it: 


is not rising that certain of the- 
Utopian p ers come in for rather ` 
sceptical analysis. 


The book really falls into two parts, 
and Reissman deals very tidily with both 
of them. In the first part he analyses 
what has been done so far in urban 
sociology. In the second part he takes 
up his own challenge that ‘the city must 
be dealt with as a totality and with some 
awareness of its complex interrelation- 
ships’. His approach is essentially histori- 
cal and is concerned with elucidating the 
factors which produce the urban process. 
History alone does not satisfy him since 
he considers the rise of the industrial 
city to be sufficiently independent as a 
historical event in itself to allow it to be 
considered separate from the general 
course of urban history going back to 
Greece and Rome. 

Reissman therefore concerns himself 
for the rest of the book with a scientific 
approach to the development of urban 
society in the world and he suggests four 
elements in this process. Firstly there is 
urban growth, then industrialization; 
this is followed by the emergence of a 
middle class into power and the process 
is completed by the rise of nationalism 
as the dominating and unifying political 
ideology. To test out this theory Reiss- 
man uses quantitative applications of the 
four concepts. Accepting the limitations 
of available data to measure his four 
components, he uses the percentage of 
populations in cities of 100,000 and over 
for urban growth, the percentage of the 
national domestic product obtained from 
manufacturing to measure industrializa- 
tion, the per capita income (in dollars) 
is the measure of middle classness and the 
percentage of the population 15 and over 
who are literate is the index for nation- 
alism. However tenuous one may feel 
these measures are at first glance (and 
Reissman argues well on their behalf as 
the best we have yet) the resulting classi- 
fication of 45 countries according to the 
indices gives a fascinating result. By a 
simple score based on quartile ranks 
Reissman puts the countries into a four 
stage typology of urban development 
ranging from Underdeveloped Societies 
such as the Congo and Indonesia right 
through to Metropolitan Societies such 
as England (sic), the United States and 
Holland. This is then a dynamic theory 
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which enables us to place societies on a 
continuum of development and to pick 
out the particular problems which a 
society must face as it develops in the 
urban process. So often with American 
urban sociology one ends up wondering 
why the authors have taken so much 
trouble over measurement when the end 
product appears interesting but irrele- 
vant. Reissman knows what he is mea- 
suring for and his attempt is a worthy 
one. 
PETER H. MANN 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


Der Untergang des Heiligen in der Indus- 
triellen Gesellschaft by SABINO 8. ACQUA- 
viva, translated fromthe Italian into 
German by Eberhard Kenngott. Essen: 
Ludgerus-Verlag, 1964. xiv + 230 pp. 
DM. 18.80; bound DM 22.80. 


Tue problem with which this closely- 
argued volume is centrally concerned is 
the extent to which the demonstrable 
decline of religion in modern society can 
be regarded as an irreversible process. 
The author pursues a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion at a variety of levels, and insists 
on the appropriateness for his problem of 
an inter-disciplinary approach, within 
which sociological and psychological 
perspectives are augmented by those of 
religious history and cultural history, and 
associated with the approaches of Rudolf 
Otto, Mircea Eliade and C. G. Jung. 
Acquaviva is prepared to see the ex- 
perience of the Holy, the ‘wholly other’, 
as a primary point of departure for his 
discussion, aot he is disposed to accept a 
universalist psychology in which arche- 
typical mythological constructs may be 
related to persisting, perhaps irreducible, 
human needs. His intention, is to provide 
a synthesis rather than an analysis, and, 
rich though this certainly makes his 
discourse, it also means that a number of 
important problems necessarily remain 
unexplored as more appropriate to the 
internal debate of a discipline than to 
the inter-disciplinary discussion which 
the author develops. 

The fact that man’s individual ex- 
perience of the holy might defy complete 
description does not lead Acquaviva to 
assert that the holy must be regarded as 
an a priori category—one of a number of 
issues which he does discuss at some 
length. The holy is that which incor- 
porates the ‘wholly other’, and although 
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it must always involve an intermingling 
of psychological elements, there is also 
a social level at which it is manifested. At 
this level the holy is set over against the 
profane in dynamic antithesis. The modes 
in which the holy appears are to be rela- 
ted to historical periods, and at the social 
level the individual is likely to experience 
the holy essentially, but perhaps not 
solely, through the rituals which are 
established in religious practice. Ritual 
and myth are the agencies by which men 
communicate the sense of the holy, and 
by which apprehension of the holy is 
created. Acquaviva considers that he has 
avoided the criticism of ontologically 
grounded concepts in his definition of the 
holy, although he is prepared to concede 
that the concept may have greater 
validity in connection with European 
culture than it has in other cultures. 

In asserting the dialectic of holy and 
profane in society, Acquaviva is able to 
suggest that there is a continually 
changing disposition of these two orienta- 
tions in various historical periods, some- 
times the holy invading the sphere of the 
profane, and sometimes the reverse. 
Thus he can assert that the origins of 
contemporary secularization are to be 
discovered not in the specific historical 
developments of the eighteenth century, 
in rationalism, the Enlightenment or 
the industrial revolution, but are im- 
manent in the cultural process itself, 
whatever accelerating or propitiating 
factors might be invoked to explain the 
accretion of strength of one force or the 
other in any particular historical period. 

In the most specifically sociological 
section of his book, Acquaviva seeks to 
demonstrate the decline of the Holy in 
the twentieth century by reference to an 
impressive assemblage of religious statis- 
tics. In accordance with his thesis he 
suggests that the rites of the church 
represent the communication of the 
Holy, and that statistics concerning parti- 
cipation in religious practice represent a 
valid sociological approach to a problem 
which is for him certainly meta-socio- 
logical. His statistics are predominantly 
of Roman Catholic practice, and he 
offers in brief compass some evidence for 
most European and Latin American 
countries, and claims to provide the 
most nearly complete bibliography of 
such researches. With the technical diffi- 
culties of investigations of this kind he is 
not at all concerned, nor with their 
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status internally within sociology, but 
rather with their value for the extra- 
sociological discussion of the holy. 
Taking up a socio-historical perspec- 
tive the author proceeds to a theory of 
heathenization in which he seeks to show 
the inter-penetration of religious con- 
ceptions in the social world, man’s ex- 
pectations of supernatural action in 
certain historical periods, and the gradual 
disenchantment of western man with the 
prospect of religious solutions to social 
problems. As his particular case he 
examines western history since the year 
A.D. 1000, when disappointed adventual 
hopes perhaps helped at least some men 
to acquire a new historical sense. There 
followed the new sexual values repre- 
sented by the troubadours and the new 
poetry of Provence and Sicily, the new 
naturalism, the increase of trade, growth 
of towns, and the new learning. He seeks 
at each point to show the effect on 
religion of these, developments, and in 
particular the growing dominance of 
technology, and the extent to which pre- 
occupation with techniques robs man of 
a higher sense of reality—of an idea of 
the holy. The development of occupa- 
tional groups and the articulation of 
society as a structure of roles further this 
process. Acquaviva attempts to maintain 
a dual focus on society and the individual 
throughout his discussion, and pays 
attention to the changes which social 
development entails in the human per- 
sonality. These changes are intimated 
rather than specifically described, but he 
employs Friedmann’s categories to sug- 
gest that they must be examined as al- 
terations in life-rhythms, in the concep- 
tions of time and history, in sensibility, 
perception and cognition—the last in 
association with the growth of rationality 
and the capacity for abstract thought. 
He underscores the point that desacra- 
lization is not a phenomenon arising 
from merely contingent factors, but is in 
fact a consequence of basic tendencies 
in the development of human society. 
Addressing himself to his central pro- 
blem, Acquaviva contents himself with 
the assertion that it is impossible to 
predict the future of the sense of the 
Holy in western society. Myth and ritual 
he see#as involved in the communication 
of all knowledge, ‘religious or secular: 
there is always participation in a shared 
symbol system. Symbols may simul- 
taneously communicate worldly or reli- 
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gious meanings. This he illustrates 
in the honouring of the flags at the 
festival of the Long March in Peking 
which might arouse purely worldly re- 
collections in the veterans of the march 
themselves, but which might equally be 
expected to arouse essentially sacred 
feelings in the younger people. Perhaps, 
given the stage of Chinese development, 
and the speed of its social and superficial 
secularization, his example is an unduly 
propitious one. He leaves open the pos- 
sibility of some change in the technical 
and scientific development of society and 
asserts: “Even if a disappearance of the 
phenomenal components of religion ap- 
pears evident, we cannot on this account 
with certainty speak of the disappearance 
of the holy in toto and tout court? Even 
if the social manifestations disappear, 
might not the possibility of apprehending 
the holy persist, he argues, at the un- 
conscious level of the individual psyche, 
and be ready to re-emerge in social 
forms when external conditions are 
favourable? Although Acquaviva him- 
self evades a direct answer to his ques- 
tion, his invocation of Jungian arche- 
types suggests that it is a possibility which 
he is at least prepared to entertain. 
B. R. WILSON 
ALL SOULS, OXFORD 


The Sociology of Religion by M. WEBER, 
translated by Ephraim Fischoff with 
Introduction by Talcott Parsons. 
Methuen, 1965. 308 pp. gos. 

TH book is part of Weber’s Economy and 

Society planned and partly executed in the 

last years of his life. The detailed history 

of the text is provided in the translator’s 
preface and in the second of three appen- 
dices. The book is self-contained and 
represents Weber’s general approach to 
the sociology of religion in its most com- 
pact form. There is an introduction by 

Talcott Parsons which, although oddly 

repetitive, is a model of lucidity. Students 

in this field would do well to treat it as 

a crucial exposition alongside the dis- 

cussion in Parsons’ Essays in Sociological 


This book is not at all easy to read. It 
has patches of lucidity alongside longish 
excursions into apparently unfocused 
comparative material, the relevance of 
which is not immediately clear. It is 
extremely easy to drift helplessly through 
extensive parentheses. Every now and 
then one is brought up sharply by what 
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New Testament scholars would call a 
pericope, either (say) the discussion of 
prayer or short summary statements like 
the following, characterizing the primary 
‘carriers’ of the world religions: ‘In 
Confucianism, the world-organizing 
bureaucrat; in Hinduism, the world- 
ordering magician; in Buddhism, the 
mendicant monk wandering through the 
world; in Islam, the warrior seeking to 
conquer the world; in Judaism, the 
wandering trader; and in Christianity, 
the itinerant journeyman.’ It is, of 
course, extremely important to overcome 
the tendency to drift from one island of 
clarity to another, since the text is in 
fact organized around quite central 
themes. Indeed, Parsons claims that this 
work is ‘the most crucial contribution of 
our century to the comparative and 
evolutionary understanding of the rela- 
tions between religion and society, and 
even of society and culture generally.’ 

What are these themes and how does 
one come to an understanding of them? 
For that one needs to work several times 
over the ten pages in the Introduction 
beginning on p. 50 with ‘Radical Solu- 
tions to the Problem of Meaning’. But 
this is not simply a matter of under- 
standing, but of the moral perspectives 
within which one’s intellectual develop- 
ment has taken place. I doubt very much 
whether anyone subjected to an ex- 
clusively scientific, humanist or Confuc- 
ian education would immediately recog- 
nize the tensions between this or that 
moral perspective and empirical social 
reality as parallel to his own experience. 
Perhaps an autobiographical comment 
may illustrate the sort of themes involved. 
My own background is that form of as- 
cetic Protestantism which Weber em- 
phasized as essential for the disciplined 
original breakthrough of mankind to 
mastery of the empirical world. This 
broke down for me into an intense 
ethical protest against social reality (in 
terms of structures of violence and coer- 
cion) which existed in tension with an 
aestheticantinomianism. Then both these 
attitudes, aesthetic and ethical, were 
progressively tempered by a sociological 
recognition that norms needed to be 
institutionalized with some degree of 
rigidity and that the tension of brotherli- 
ness with coercion could only be fruitful 
on a basis of compromise. It is these con- 
cerns which are fundamental to Weber: 
radical tension such as that of prophetic 
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religion with art and sexuality, and the 
reduction of such tensions in institu- 
tionalized compromises, such as the 
Roman Church. Weber recognizes that 
the paradox of the Church is that it 
represents the bureaucratization of free- 
dom itself, simply because it recognizes 
the constraints of reality, not because it is 
blind to reality. 

Weber also discusses the relation of the 
various types of stratum to this or that 
variety of religious experience. His dis- 
cussion of intellectual strata is particu- 
larly interesting. As he points out, “The 
need of literary, academic, or cafe- 
society intellectuals to include religious 
feelings in the inventory of their sources 
of impressions -and sensations... has 
never yet given rise to a new religion.’ 
One regrets very much that Weber’s 
abrasive pen had no opportunity to sur- 
vey the continuing history of the great 
religious tensions amongst intellectuals 
over the past half century, from orgiastic 
relaxation to the kind of ethical self- 
indulgence, combined with rejection of 
all genuinely available political choices, 
so characteristic of liberal and Marxist 
cafe-society. To that intellectual stratum 
Weber’s salutary volume is particularly 
to be recommended. 

> D. A. MARTIN 
: L.8.E. 


Auf der Suche nach Wirklichkeit by HELMUT 
SCHELSKY. Disseldorf-Cologne: Eugen 
Diederichs, 1965. 488 pp. DM 35. 

Tue Professor of Sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Munster has been one of the lead- 
ing figures in the post-war revival of 
sociology in Germany. Particularly out- 
standing products of his work include 
‘Die Skeptische Generation’, a wide- 
ranging analysis of the place of youth in 
German society, his paperback ‘Sozio- 
logie der Sexualitat’, a truly sociological 
analysis of sexual behaviour, and ‘Orts- 
bestimmaung der deutschen Soziologie’, a 
brilliant critical ‘account of the cross- 
currents in German sociology today. Auf 
der Suche nach Wirklichkeit is a collection 
of 24 papers written since 1952 in the 
main for the socially conscious citizen 
rather than for the academic sociologist. 
His ability, in this as in his previous 
volumes, to achieve his objecttve of 
making sociology relevant to his fellow- 
countrymen provides the clue as to why 
his work is less well known in this 
country than it deserves to be. 
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In a rapid sketch of his own career 
Schelsky relates how it was his disillu- 
sion with his pre-war study of philosophy 
and his conviction that the period. of 
purely abstract philosophizing about 
society was at an end that led him to 
undertake empirical social research. But 
undoubtedly his philosophical training 
was responsible for his sophisticated justi- 
fication for the pursuit of sociology as a 
career. His is a socially committed socio- 
logy but it is no parochial parade of social 
problems and remedies. Essays in the 
sociology of industry, medicine, educa- 
tion, and religion indicate a close ac- 
quaintance with work in these spheres in 
many countries and illuminate the Ger- 
man scene precisely because they depend 
upon a wide comparative perspective. If 
somewhat unexciting for other sociolo- 
gists, it is because they recite for lay 
audiences the programmatic statement 
of what a sociological approach to these 
institutions involves, For Schelsky these 
essays in social research are not justified 
by any direct amelioration of social 
conditions but by the state of mind which 
he argues is engendered by any scientific 
study of society. It is not the information 
itself so much as the activity of finding 
that information which Schelsky values. 
For him the necessary concomitants of 
research into society are a capacity to see 
through slogans and simplistic theories 
to the complex concrete social reality 
which lies behind them, the development 
of a personal sense of responsibility to that 
reality unmediated by mass communica- 
tion, social maturity on the part of the 
researcher, and a refusal to rely on facile 
and uninformed attempts to solve social 
problems. These attributes Schelsky 
seeks to instil into his students as the 
values of a ‘concrete humanity’ which is 
the product of the pursuit of sociology 
and at the same time the urgent need of 
German society. 

Schelsky’s assessment of pee We 
Germany and of the reasons why it re- 
quires sociology may be summarized as 
follows. Radical processes of social 
levelling and individualization have oc- 
curred so that pre-war bourgeois class 
society has been replaced by mass society. 
The classificatory terminology of bour- 
geois fociety has heen preserved by the 
mass media and large organizations even 
though it no longer corresponds to social 
reality. Class and the bourgeois statuses 
are preserved in a ceremonial form of 
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conflict between the political parties 
while the real areas of conflict go un- 
recognized, The ‘Them-Us’ distinction 
Popitz discovered does not reflect the 
antagonism of rival groups, for the 
‘Them’ is impersonal, the structure of 
large organizations, Conflict therefore is 
no longer between classes but between 
individuals and a system in which all are 
involved and for which noneare to blame. 
Power as it exists in organizations is no 
longer legitimate for the hierarchy of the 
old society has dissolved and the indivi- 
dual retreats into the family in a search 
for lost security. It is with this stark situa- 
tion that the sociologist battles, not by 
proposing reform, but by sweeping away 
a false terminology and restoring a true 
sense of social reality. 

This is a provocative, vivid, deeply felt 
critique of contemporary German society. 
But, ironically, in view of the author’s 
insistence on revealing the facts of con- 
crete social reality, lack of evidence 
makes it difficult for the reader to assess 
its validity. Social levelling, individuali- 
zation, insecurity are repeatedly invoked 
but scarcely analysed. What sort of 
levelling process is it when Dahrendorf 
tells us that still only 5 per centof German 
university students are the children of 
working class parents? Is this form of 
inequality unimportant in view of the 
irrelevance of the concepts of bourgeois 
society? We are given no guidance and 
Schelsky’s key terms are no better than 
the catch-words he is intent on avoiding. 
This inadequacy stems from something 
more fundamental. Any sociology which 
claims to map concrete social reality 
runs the risk that the principles by which 
its material is selected will appear as 
prejudices. In this case the notions of 
hierarchy, stability and security appear 
together so frequently (e.g. pp. 44, 73, 
229, 3345 345, 399, 408), joined with the 
assertion that they are fundamental 
human and institutional needs, and em- 
ployed as measures by which German 
society is found lacking, that evidently 
there is more here than a concern for 
social reality. The author’s call for a 
re-establishment of legitimate authority 
relations (p. 32) reveals his parti pris. He 
has a more potent remedy for the ills of 
post-war Germany than mere research, 
and it is made up of ingredients no more 
part of a contemporary, illusionless soci- 
ology than the other concepts of bour- 
geois class society he prefers to reject. 
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Nevertheless the historian will have to 
regard Schelsky as a ent and 
indispensable source for Adenauer’s Ger- 
many and as a commentator whose work 
measures up to the high standards of 
critical social analysis that are demanded 

of the chronicler of a modern society. 

M. G. ALBROW 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 


Political Systems and the Distribution of 
Powsr, A.S.A. Monographs a, edited 
by MICHAEL BANTON. Tavistock Publi- 
cations, 1965. xli + 142 pp. 3os. 

Tus is the second in a series of mono- 
graphic presentations of the proceedings 
of a conference on ‘New Approaches in 
Social Anthropology’, held at Cambridge 
in 1963. eels by the Association of 
Social Anthropologists, this conference 
brought together British and American 
social anthropologists, to listen to and 
comment on a collection of papers read 
by younger members of the profession. 
In their jointly written introduction Pro- 
fessors Gluckman and Eggan explore 
two main themes: firstly, the present 
relationships between social anthropol- 
ogy and the other sciences of man; and, 
secondly, the major theoretical perspec- 
tivesand conceptual apparatus of younger 
social anthropologists. They note that 
there appears to be a disinclination to 
accept the concepts of preceding decades, 
and an eagerness to adopt comparative 
frameworks in which discrete ethno- 
graphical materials can be systematically 
drawn together. 

The four articles in the volume under 
review all manifest these tendencies, but 
to differing extents. Bailey, in his dis- 
cussion of decisions in councils and com- 
mittees, with special reference to Indian 
local government, does not really set out 
to challenge older concepts or theories. 
Rather, he attempts, very successfully, 
to point up the structural conditions 
which give rise to certain kinds of coun- 
cils and committees, such as Indian 
panchayats and university committees 
generally, seeking to reach unanimous 
decisions. Three concomitants of unan- 
imity-seeking are arrived at: when a 
council has itself to take action, especially 
when it has no enforcement mechanisms 
at hand; when a council is an elite in 
some kind of opposition to its own public; 
and when a council is in opposition to 
some external group. Bailey’s piece is 
typically rigorous and helpful as a work 
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of clarification, and also as an opener for 
less superficial analyses of political con- 
sensus and conflict in committees and 
councils, 

Nicholas’s contribution on factions as 
a particular form of political organiza- 
tion is less satisfactory. This is largely 
because the promise that it is a compara- 
tive analysis is only marginally fulfilled. 
Certainly, material is introduced from 
many different cultural contexts; but 
comparative analysis is surely ERY 
more than ‘butterfly collecting’. 
Southall says in a later paper, cael 
fication into types appears to be an 
unavoidable stage on the path to Leach’s 
goal of generalization. (Southall also 
makes the point that differences arising 
from apparent similarities constitute the 
most fruitful field from which to derive 
generalizations—a point which Parsons 
would do well to internalize.) Nicholas’s 
analysis hardly gets off the ground in 
these respects. For he neither produces a 
typology of factions nor does he say much 
about the necessary task of placing 
political factions in the wider context of 
the polar extremes of, on the one hand, 
ascriptively embedded political processes 
and, on the other, institutionalized and 
differentiated politics. Thus the methodo- 
logical and theoretical processes of 
delimitation are rather ad hoc in nature, 
notwithstanding Nicholas’s attempt to 
arrive at an appropriate « definition of 
faction. For his ‘definition’ is posed in 
terms of five propositions, the most 
important of which is that factions are 
conflict groups. Surely, one should either 
define factions as being groups in con- 
flict—in which case the testing of the 
hypothesis that factions are groups in 
conflict would be redundant—or one 
should exclude the notion of conflict 
from the definition and then raise ques- 
tions as to whether the identified groups 
are or are not typically in conflict. Theor- 
etical issues aside, Nicholas does come up 
with some interesting findings. For 
ames his observation of life in an 

Indian village in 1960 and 1961 led to 

the finding that the recruitment base of 
political ‘factions’ was very hetero- 
geneous; kinship, economic dependence 
and neighbourhood were more,signi- 
ficant than caste membership in this 
respect. 

The most substantial contribution 
comes from Lloyd, in his article ‘The 
Political Structure of African Kingdoms’, 
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This includes a survey of existing classi- 
fications of African political systems, dur- 
ing which Lloyd rejects the Fortes- and 
Evans-Pritchard-inspired segmentary (or 
lineage) v. centralization (or state) mode 
of classification. Convincingly, it is 
argued that the orthodox emphasis on 
the state/lineage ‘contradiction’ is mis- 
leading and that societies exhibiting a 
more or less equal stress on each are not 
necessarily unstable and may develop 
parliamentary-democratic political sys- 
tems. Lloyd’s substantive concern is with 

-the mode of recruitment to political 
office. Three main modes are established. 
Firstly, recruitment by the king (whose 
lineage is relatively weak) from descent 
group ‘constituencies’; here political life 
consists principally in competition for 
office and representation among descent 
groups. Secondly, recruitment by royal 
appointment through a hierarchical 
promotion structure; village member- 
ship, clientship and kinship all assume 
prominence in this case. Finally, there is 
government by royal aristocracy, which 
constitutes a system of closed recruitment 
from the relations of the king. 

Lloyd’s essay is painstaking, product- 
ively comparative and provocative, and 
it is unfortunate that space precludes a 
comparison between his analysis and 
Southall’s discussion of typologies of 
states and political systems. Southall 
hinges much of his contribution on the 
attractive notion that a state is not seg- 
mentary simply by virtue of its segment- 
ary lineage structure, but, much more 
important, in respect of its pyramidal 
power structure. In the latter, power is 
generated in the process of component- 
unit delegation of political enforcement 
to a central authority. However, con- 
fusion arises when, having distinguished 
between hierarchical and pyramidal 
power structures and having partly 
defined segmentation in terms of the 
latter, Southall proceeds to speak of seg- 
mentary-hierarchical situations. This 
would appear to deprive ‘segmentary’ of 
any special meaning, save in the sense in 
which some sociologists use the term in 
contrast to differentiation; and this is a 
distinction which unfortunately does not 
come into Southall’s analysis. Southall is 
also on shaky grougd in his claims about 
the political nature of family life. 

Both Southall and Lloyd show the way 
to fruitful collaboration between, on the 
one hand, political anthropologists and, 
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on the other, political scientists and 
sociologists of politics. They have tended 
to confine themselves to discussions of 
political elites and the location of politi- 
cal decision-making. One would now 
hope that students of non-industrial 
societies will also turn more directly to 
the equally important areas of the gen- 
eration and mediation of demands, sup- 
port and interests, and the nature and 
sore of the outputs from political elites 
and political systems. 
ROLAND ROBERTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


The Family and Social Change: A Study of 
Family and Kinship in a South Wales 
Town by COLIN ROSSER and CHRIS- 
TOPHER HARRIS. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1965. 337 PP. 455. 

Any sociological study of the family in a 
complex society which aims at explana- 
tion entails analysing it in relation to its 
structural context. If this is not done, one 
has descriptive material which, however 
interesting in itself, adds nothing to our 
understanding of how the family articu- 
lates with other institutions, what shapes 
it or how it promotes or hinders develop- 
ment in other areas. The hypotheses 
which are derived from such analyses 
have to be tested empirically, they can- 
not be given validity simply through 
repetition. When such propositions are 
put forward as bases for policy decisions 
in the fields of housing or welfare legisla- 
tion the necessity that they should be 
derived from sound sociological investi- 
gation is acutely apparent. Sociologists 
investigating family relationships do not 
find it an easy matter to rise above the 
moral and social problem level. Until 
they do this successfully there will be no 
meaningful development in the sociology 
of the family. 

The investigation into ‘family be- 
haviour’ by Rosser and Harris carried 
out in five areas of Swansea, though it 
has the now familiar ‘community study 
—social work approach’ of the Institute 
of Community Studies, also shows the 
influence of those trained in the tradition 
of British social anthropology. Some of 
the best features of this training are 
evident. There is, for instance, a careful 
discussion of the use of the term extended 
family, a thoroughly abused concept in 
most other work on contemporary 
Britain; there is the explicit acknow- 
ledgement that in relation to the total 
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social system and the kinship system in 

eral extendeel families are not of 
major or critical importance’. There is 
detailed documentation of population 
changes, educational provisions, com- 
position of households, residential pat- 
terns and social class differences. There 
is also some material on industrial 
changes but these remain to a large 
extent on a superficial and familiar level. 
The authors frequently refer to profound 
economic and social changes which have 
taken place in Swansea but rarely 
demonstrate what the changes entail. 
They attach significance to the change 
from heavy to light industry and to the 
increased employment of women. But 
there is no investigation of the effects of 
these changes on family behaviour; the 
explanation rests on generalizations 
about less arduous physical work and 
shorter hours. More important perhaps 
is the split between home and place of 
work, though again this is simply stated 
as having profound effects. In a study of 
family and social change more is to be 
expected. 

The weakness of the investigation is 
perhaps best illustrated by the confusion 
which surrounds such statements as: “The 
critical factor both in the nature of the 
marital relationship and in the internal 
organization of the elementary family, 
and also in the “‘connectedness” of the 
external kinship networks is the degree of 
domesticity of the women involved. In our 
view, it is the social position and attitudes 
of women which most determine the 
structure both of the elementary family 
and of the extended family’ (p. 208). To 
attribute the structural changes in the 
family to the social position and attitudes 
of women is to invert causally related 
variables. As an Janation, it ignores 
structural changes in the wider society 
which have affected the domestic group, 
and thus the position of women; it begs 
the whole question of the relationship 
between family structure and social 
change. At best it could be used as an 
index of type of family structure for com- 
parative purposes. As far as internal 
family relationships are concerned the 
attitudes of women in, for instance, such 
matters as the use of contraception, far 
from being a determining factor have 
been shown to be reflections of male 
attitudes. The authors stress the need for 
a dynamic analysis and historical per- 
spective; it is difficult to understand 
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therefore why they have not used some 
of the material from studies of industrial- 
ization in the 1gth century, which we 
already have and which relate to the 
development of family relationships 
throughout industrialization. The ex- 
planation of the change in working class 
husbands from mean with money and 
callous in sex to domestic helper and 
pram pusher (p. 184) does not lie within 
the family and is certainly not due to 
the attitudes of women. 

Many problems surround an empirical 
investigation of family behaviour. One of 
them is to isolate and contain the 
authors’ value judgments about kinship 
relations. One cannot, for instance, 
assume that the extended family makes 
the only suitable provision of affective 
care and services (pp. 296-7) in family 
crises, without a rigorous ysis of 
alternative sources of affectivity. The 
assumption that the kinship provision of 
such services is desirable, fails to take 
account of the conflict element in affect- 
ive relationships. This study tackles other 
problems more rigorously and presents 
a large amount of information for com- 
parative purposes. It does not, however, 
develop any consistent explanatory 
framework and its excursions into causal 
connections are misleading and lag 
behind work already produced. 

8. WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 


Social Work with Families by E. Young- 
husband (ed.}. Readings in Social 
Casework, vol. 1. National Institute 
of Social Work Training series no. 4. 
Allen and Unwin, 1965. 187 pp. 255. 


Tus collection of reprints from British 
and American casework journals pro- 
vides a fairly coherent body of literature 
primarily for the use of caseworkers, and 
written by caseworkers. Dame Eileen 
Younghusband suggests in her preface 
that it may be used for teaching purposes 
‘not only in Great Britain and the United 
States, but in those many other parts of 
the world where the profession of social 
work is advancing towards higher stan- 
dards of practice’. 

The authors are all conscious in vary- 
ing degrees that good social work practice 
rests on sound theory drawn froin the 
social sciences. This is not new—the 
pioneers of social work teaching at the 
beginning of this century were well aware 
of the need for an academic stiffening in 
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their courses, and this was why they 
asked the universities to sponsor courses 
rather than leaving them in the hands of 
social work agencies. What is relatively 
new is the desire to enter into a con- 
tinuous dialogue with the social sciences. 
‘In the past’, writes Robert Gomberg, 
‘we had a relatively distant relationship 
to the fields of sociology, anthropology, 
social psychology and many of the be- 
havioural and social sciences. They 
represented ‘‘resources material”, but 
rarely made effective penetration into 
our thinking and practice. Casework 
itself is now turning to scientific and dis- 
ciplined research . . . eagerly closing the 
wide gap which had separated it from 
developments in the social sciences.’ 
There are still signs of the gap. Though 
the writers for the most part draw heavily 
on psychoanalytic theory, there is rela- 
tively little recognition of the contribu- 
tion which sociology, anthropology and 
social administration could make to their 
studies. Rachel Levine’s study of a family 
‘living in a crowded four-room slum 
tenement’ shows a good deal of insight 
into family reactions, but not much 
awareness of the limitations of the social 
setting, or of the fact that it happened to 
be a Chinese family. Katharine Lloyd’s 
account of the use of ego psychology in 
helping a child to adapt to stress in hos- 
pital is one of the few which shows an 
understanding of the part played by 
other workers in helping her patient, or 
the importance of the administrative 
framework in determining what is done. 
The papers on research techniques 
show a strong American influence. The 
typology is still relatively unsophisti- 
cated, and there are conceptual weak- 
nesses. Statistical tables are sometimes 
based on highly subjective assessments— 
and opinions do not become academi- 
cally respectable because they are 
expressed in percentages and tabulated. 
But a number of papers have a genuine 
conceptual value: Grace Coyle’s insist- 
ence on the weaknesses of analogy as a 
substitute for logic, for instance, or E. M. 
Goldberg’s account of ‘The Normal 
Family—Myth and Reality’. It is useful 
to be reminded that behavioural norms 
are not absolutes, and that human beings 
make all sorts of idiosyncratic, but basic- 
ally sensible, adjustments to the business 
of living together at close quarters, 
irrespective of how social scientists think 
„they ought to behave.. Simon Olshan- 
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sky’s sensitive account of the mechanisms 
of ‘chronic sorrow’ in parents of mentally 
subnormal children similarly points to 
the superficiality of much that is said and 
written about ‘normal adjustment’. 

The basic theme of the book is the 
family (usually the nuclear family of 
youngish parents with children of pre- 
school or primary school age)—facing 
problems. They may be problems inher- 
ent in its own structure (adapting to 
unsatisfactory husbands and wives, 
bring up difficult children) or the social 
problems imposed by sickness or sudden 
catastrophe. It is not, pace Lady Wootton, 
a book about ‘the poor’. Some of the sub- 
jects, like Pauline Shapiro's sad children 
of affluence (who had elaborate and 
expensive dolls propped up out of reach 
and nothing to play with) are the victims 
of poverty of imagination rather than 
material deprivation. The value of this 
collection of essays is not confined to 
social workers and students of social 
work; as a source-book of human be- 
haviour in the family setting, it contains 
a good deal which could be stimulating 
and rewarding to any social scientist. It 
is to be hoped that it will be widely read; 
for the dialogue with social work must be 
a two-way conversation, rather than a 
theoretical monologue, with the social 
worker in the more familiar role of 
listener. 

KATHLEEN JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


An Introduction to the Study of Social Admin- 
istration -by DAVID O. MARSH (ed.). 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1965. 
248 pp. 255. 

Tr is a difficult task to write a satisfactory 

introductory text-book on the study of 

social administration. The author is 
obliged to provide basic straightforward 
facts; he has to make his reader aware of 
the complexity of social policy and intro- 
duce him to some of the fundamental 
problems; most important he ought to be 
sufficiently stimulating for the student to 
want to pursue the subject further, It is 
hard to achieve all these objectives in one 
relatively short book. Too many facts and 
interest flags; too sophisticated a dis- 
cussion of themes or problems leaves the 
reader mystified and deterred. A remark- 


‘ably delicate balance is needed which 


inevitably requires simplification, omis- 
sion and condensation. The attempt to 
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be comprehensive may have to be aban- 
doned. The reviewer anxious to snipe at 
easy targets can usually have a field day. 
It is, however, much more difficult for 
him to read such a book through the eyes 
of the new student. 

Professor Marsh and his colleagues at 
Nottingham have tried to meet the needs 
of such a reader and still be fairly com- 
prehensive. Most of their book consists 
of chapters devoted to one social service 
or group of social services in turn, 
Something is said about the historical 
background of each; something about 
the essential legislation and the current 
problems, That this is done in what are 
often very short essays (for example, six 
pages are given over to the ‘elderly’ 
whilst the educational services are dealt 
with in only twelve) means that one or 
other of these aspects is often somewhat 
barely treated and that there is scant 
indication of the authors’ views or 
opinions. There is also a fairly plentiful 
use of the rhetorical question which, in 
some instances, does duty as an mtroduc- 
tion to important issues in social policy 
and administration. Similarly in some 
chapters, like the second which offers an 
historical background to the develop- 
ment of the social services from the six- 
teenth century, one is left slightly breath- 
less. A smattering of previous knowledge 
would seem necessary if the student is to 
make the most out of such rapid excur- 
sions. Perhaps of more basic concern is a 
certain discontinuity from one chapter to 
the next. This is, admittedly, difficult to 
overcome in this sort of treatment, but 
the student may find it far from easy to 
read through from cover to cover. He 
may isteni turn to each chapter separ- 
ately ‘as required’, which could possibly 
defeat the object of providing an overall 
introduction. 

Nevertheless, in general, this book is 
likely to meet the needs of the new or 
intending student of social administra- 
tion. He is usually perplexed by the sub- 
ject’s scope and complexity, anxious to 
know how best to set about studying it, 
and unduly concerned to establish just 
where he can assume its boundaries lie. 
This book, and its first chapter in par- 
ticular, on ‘Social Administration as a 
Systematic Field of Study’ will reassure 
him. He will, one imagines, consider this 
a ‘useful’ book and will gather from it 
sufficient ideas and information to enable 
him to proceed easily to the next stage of 
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his learning. Further reading is outlined 
for him at the end of each chapter and 
suggestions are made in the text of how 
certain issues can best be further studied. 
R. A. PARKER 
L.8. E. 


Thrusters and Sleepers, A Study in industrial 
management, P.E.P. report. Allen and 
Unwin, 1965. 295 PP. 355 

Tas is the second P.E.P. report on 

‘sleepiness’. The first one—Growth in 

British Economy—showed the reasons for 

slow national growth rates and was 

widely acclaimed. This investigation 
focuses on managers, in order to ascertain 

‘which attitudes and practices are likely 

to be associated with a high and sus- 

tained growth in firms and thus in indus- 
try as a whole’ (p. 16). The report, 

written with clarity, is the work of A. 

Gater, D. Insull, H. Lind and P. Seglow. 
It is a pioneering, descriptive and, by 

implication, a highly critical study. The 

suggestively arranged interview material 
should, as the earlier study did, prove of 
considerable practical interest to a large 

reading public. For the sociologist it is a 

rich source of information for secondary 

analysis and a starting point for the 


- design of new projects. 


Anyone with research experience in 
industry cannot but acknowledge the 
merits of this extensive survey. Yet the 
study must be regarded as ‘pre-socio- 
logical’. True enough, the study begins 
with a research design based on a sample 
of 47 firms, distributed over 6 industrial 
fields, and of various sizes—10 very 
small, 13 small, 13 medium, 10 big; some 
8 interviews per firm were conducted 
with dents in different roles; the 
firms were selected from pre-established 
lists of ‘thrusting’ or ‘sleeping’ firms. But 
the data are not analysed in terms of the 
design itself. 

‘Thruster’ characteristics are elabor- 
ately differentiated—on 59 criteria—but 
no attempt is made to discover clusters. 
The only attempt to go beyond more 
general description is to correlate the 
firms’ attitudes ‘in the more important 
areas of its activities’ (p. 196) with finan- 
cial results. And then the measuring 
procedures are not indicated. 

The interview excerpts are fascirfating 
and one is glad to have at least part of the 
actors’ definition of the situation. The 
comments, however, make the authors 
appear to accept the views of the ‘thrus- 
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ters’ (A manager: ‘Most of this improve- 
ment in productivity is attributable to 
the management consultants’; p. 60). On 
the other hand, they tend to disbelieve 
the ‘sleepers’ (‘I think they [i.e. con- 
sultants] are rather the parasite type of 

individual’, another manager; p. 61). 
Much of the interest which arises from 
the interview material is marred by the 
circularity of many conclusions: some 
managers are called ‘thrusters’ because 
they are successful, and their success is, 
in turn, attributed to their ‘thrusting’ 
characteristics. It is also questionable 
whether much value can be attached to 
many of the authors’ conclusions, one of 
which, to select among many trivial ones, 
is the statement that: ‘the key conclusion 
is that ent practices must be 
improved ahd modernized if industrial 
efficiency and the rate of growth are to be 

rapidly increased’ (p. 17). 
A. WILLENER 
PARIS 


Interviewing: Its Forms and Functions, by 
STEVEN A. RICHARDSON, BARBARA SNELL 
DOHRENWEND, DAVID KLEIN. Basic 
Books, 1965. 380 pp. 4os. 

WHEN one considers how much time is 
spent planning and designing social 
research projects, it is perhaps sur- 
prising that where interviewing is in- 
volved in the collection of data, relatively 
little attention is paid to the selection 
and training of interviewers. In this 
respect sociologists have perhaps a good 
deal to learn from market research; at 
the moment there is a tendency to assume 
that anyone with a degree in sociology 
can interview, or alternatively that social 
workers will make good research inter- 
viewers. 

The authors of this present volume on 
interviewing have written a book that 
should certainly be read by all prospect- 
ive interviewers, by those planning the 
research, and perhaps very importantly 
by graduate students who may be work- 
ing in the field for the first time in order 
to collect data for a higher degree. 

The authors analyse the elements of 
the interview in terms of the inter- 
viewer’s purpose and the interaction 
between interviewer and respondent. 
They consider the effects of question 
formulation on the respondent and his 
answers, and one section is related to the 
interviewer’s role and respondent par- 


_ ticipation; this is a subject rarely dis- 


cussed in the literature and is particularly 
valuable. e 
Some widely held beliefs about inter- 
viewing techniques are questioned. For- 
example the authors suggest that the use 
of leading questions is not necessarily 
detrimental to the research and may 
even have advantages. They further 
argue that the importance of ‘rapport’ 
can be over-stressed. It is questionable 
whether a convincing case for these 
rather unorthodox views has been made, 
but the issues are raised and given an 
airing in this unusually good and 
particularly well-written book. 
PAULINE MORRIS 
UNIVERSITY OF ESSEX 


Comparative Social Problems by 8. N. 
EISENSTADT (ed.). New York (Free 
Press), 1964. 463 pp. 705. 

Tue stream of ‘books of readings’ grows 

larger annually and there is only one way 

to judge them. How useful are they for 
teaching purposes? Judged by this cri- 
terion this beautifully produced book is 
somewhat disappointing, largely I sus- 
pect because Professor Eisenstadt’s own 
substantive contributions to sociology 
have been so profound that I anticipated 
something of real significance when he 
edited a collection of readings. The selec- 
tion of topics in this volume is in places 
idiosyncratic (both demographic prob- 
lems and crime have been omitted while 
both physical and mental illness have 
been included) and the rationale behind 
the choice of articles is frequently difficult 
to detect. But most important is the 
absence of any explicit editorial state- 
ment to explain the selection of topics, 
their sequence and their place in any 
theory of social organization. 

ALAN LITTLE 
L.3.E. 


East-West Parallels: Sociological Approaches 
to Modern Asta by W. F. WERTHEIM. 
The Hague: W. van Hoeve, 1964. 
285 pp. n/p. 

Ir is stimulating to be taken out of one’s 

Western ethnocentrism, not in order to 

be plunged into a single strange culture, 

but rather to be challenged to compare 
developments in S.E. Asia with sociolo- 
gically canonized developments in Wes- 
tern Europe. In this book of twelve 
essays on, inter alia trading minorities, 
religious ideology, corruption, urbaniza- 
tion, and economic growth, Wertheim’s 
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main focus is Indonesia but he also 
ranges over India, China and Japan, to 
say nothing of Holland and the rest of 
Western Europe. He concentrates on the 
usefulness of parallels between the East 
and West, and on discontinuities in 
development. 

For example the common policy of 
giving preferential aid to progresive 
farmers is guided by the belief that their 
increased production will induce others 
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rationalization may not improve the lot 
of the landless, or of the poor, who may 
find that the increased profits of large 
farmers form an even bigger obstacle to 
their own self-improvement. Aid to the 
progressives may lead to evolution; the 
misery of the poor may lead faster to 
revolution. The period before take-off 
may thus be one of accelerated deteriora- 
tion. 
KEITH HOPKINS 


to follow their example. But increased L.8.E. 
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